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INTRODUCriON 

Itesearch  developnents  over  the  past  five  years  have  been  inter- 
preted  to  produce  sonething  close  to  a. national  policy  oonoemxng  , 
^levised  vi'dence.    U.S.  Public  Health  Service  sponsored  research  ha^/\^ 
contributed  five  recent  \ADlumes  to  the  literature  and  the  acooitpanying 
Surgeon  General's  Repott.'''    This  in  turn  wag  heard  and  reviewed  by  the 
Pastore  Ctxtitiittee*.     The  policy  that  appeared  to  'emerge  frcm  these 
tearings  treal^d  causality  between  scans  children's  viewing  an&  doing  as 
suificiently  established  to  require  remedial  action. 

If  sate  viewers  are  adversely,  af  fectecj  by  exposiare  to  violmt  , 
>  television  materials,'  then  one  must  i<3^x^fj^  whom  these  vi0^?ers'mic^t 
be.    Wbuld  they  include  all  children,  sincey  they  are^Ttore  impressionlale 
than  adults?    Are  sate  children  ,not  more  vu^jierable,  emotionally  labile 
Ind  susceptible  than  Qthers?    If  this  is  so^  then  it  is  obvious  that  ^  • 
researchers  should  carefully  examine  the  television  viqijLng  habits>and 
^  responses  of  child  populations' with  krfwn  ertotional  iiipairment,  as  vgell 
..as  those  of  youngsters  who  , are  institutionalized  eatly  in  life  because  of 
S.  Broken  or  unstable  families.    Furthermore,  our  previous  work  with  large 
nuntelrs  of  violent  of  fenders  revealed  ^  high  incidence  of  'emoiipnal 


1  "Television' and  Growing  Up:    The  Inpact  of  Televised  Violei^ice",  Report 

to  the  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  from  the  Surgeon 
^.  General's  Scientific -Advisory  Oonmittee  on  Television-  and  Social  Behavior, 
(  '  ^  '^uary  19,  1972.  ,  ^ 

^  United  States  Senate  Camerce  Gcnmittee:    SvaDCOtmittee  on  Ooramunications : 
•  Senator  John  0.»  Pastore,  Chairman,  Hearings  in  March,  1972. 
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iiqpaixinent  and  family  instability,  often  resulting  in  foster  care  or 
institutionalization  in  early,  formative  years.    If  television  indeed 
tenc3s  to  neke  some  children  violent,  then  children  viio  are  predisposed 
to  violence  by  developinental  factors  identified  in  known  populations 
of  violent  offenders  should  be  ^carefully  studied. 

To  find,  examine  and  settle  i:pon  a  grovp  of  matched  children  viioni 
one  cr>uld  warranti  as  "rK)nnal"  was  reluctantly  recognized  as  a  tenpting 
elusion  or  mira^  of  scientific  "design.    Evea  in^e^ing  with  adul1% 
personalities,  wtjere  the  clinician  and  researcher ^may  review,  stuc^ 
and  evaluate  an  eslzablished  track  record  of  twenty  or  more  years  of 
functi&iing,  the  identification  or  diagnosis  of  "normal"  behavior  and 
personality  remain  elpsive.    In  the  evaluation  of  children,  it  is 
freqijently  apparent  that  v4iat  can  be  diagpdsed  are  merely  greater  or 
lesser  degrees  of  emotional  distui±>anciVarid  that  on  any  given  ^ay  of 
examination,  a  normal  child  can  be  troxjbl^'aild  emoti^iaJXy  disturbed. 

If  the  viewing  of  televised  violence  is  indeed  associated  with 
heightened  behaVSifc^  violencae,  then  it  vgpuld  obviously  be  desirable  to 
inv^^gate  populalions  6£  knrt\ni  violent,  offenders  young  enough  to  have 
been  raised  frcxn  earliest  childhood  with  television  sets.    Youthful  and 
young  adult  offenders,  especially  those  charged  with  crimes  of  violence, 
or  those  vpose  instituticaial  adjustments  are  marked  by  pugnacity,  may 
be  readily  documented  as  predisposed  to  violence  in  that  their  Various 
forms  of  aggression^^^^J^brou^t  them  into  forceful  conflict  with  the 
law.    One  ne^dr  make  no  inferences  or  speculations  about  their  aggressive 
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or  violent  prb^^sities.  .  ^  ^ 

^  stiidying  youthful  and  young  adult  murderers  or  persons  convicted 
of  aggravated  assault  or  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  one  quickly  ^ 
gets  to  the  center  of  things  with  reference  tp  known,  real  violence- 
With  such  youthful  and  young  adult  offenders  one  is  not  talking  about  ' 
laboratory  conditions  or  aggressivity  as  revealed 'on  psychological 
tests.    One  is  talking  very  specifically  about  actual  violence  in  the 
streets.    Here,  our  studies  have  specifically  investigated  the  potential 
role  of  television  as  a  stimulus  of  real-life  violence,  in  contrast  to 
violent  play  or  fantasy. 

"  FrtOT  the  study  of  known  groups  of  youthful,  vi6lent  offenders  it  can  \ 
be  determined  v*iether  iTedia-p(i>rtrayed  violence  generates  or  contributes  ^ 
to  causality,  or  is  iirplicated  by  association  with  the  production  of 
actual  jDehavioral  violence . 

Many  problems  are  inherent  in  this  approach.    One  must  be  able* to 
guide  and  assist  'offenders  in  the  recall  of  significant  aspects  of  their 
past  lives,  without  cutting  off  their  spontaneous  associations.    In  research 
with  prisoners  one  must  assess  and,  encourage  their  ftotivation  to  present  a 
truthfj^  picture  under  conditions  v*iere  it  is  often  }3es*t  to  keep  one's  mouth 

shut.  ^  The  experienced  clinician  is  preparecJ  to  reodgnize  and  deal  with 

\  '  '  ■  ■ 

both  consciously  and  unconsciously  determined  distortious  in  all  si±>3ect- 

disclosed  materials,  and  avoids*  taking  at  fape  value  any  single  finding 
or  group  of  findings. 
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The  clinical  data  obtained  in  Projects  III',  IV  and  V  vere  gathered 
and  scrutinized  with  every  view  to  minijnizing  the  inclusion  of  false 
or  inaccurate  information.  ^  These  investigations  v^ere  carried  out  under  the 
close  supervision  of  forensic  psychiatrists  with  many  years  of  e3^)erience 
in  judging  the  reliability  of  infoimation  obtained  in  interview^  With 
prison  inmates.  ^  <^  J 

Similarly,  the  projects  involving  the  emotionally  vijilnerable  child, 
populations  (Group  A  and  B)  drew  ipon  e:?>erifenoed  clinicians,  special 
teachers ,  their  assistants  and  researphers  v*io  were  familiar  with  « 
each  child  iti  their  saitple  population.    The  studies  of  these  children, 
a  nunnber  of  whan  participated  for  tdfe  ^1  five  years,  built  upon  extensive 
evaluations  and  long-term  familiarity  w(ith  each  child's  performance  and 


functiofujig  before,  during  and  after  his  e^^XDsure  to  the  television 


stimuli. 
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-checking  kll  of  the  figures,  data  and 

V 

we  encountered  sane  small  discrepancies 


The  progress  and  findings  of  theqe  stvidies  have  been  previously  ^ 
described  in  extensive  annual  reports  \tb  the  Americafi  Broadcasting  Ooqpanyf 
In  our  recent .  pre-publication  work  of 
tables  of  the  past  five  years  of  work, 

in  arithnetic  in  Project  T,  and  re-ran  all  of  the  dal^  hy  oonputer.  While 

there  are  sane  minor  differences  as  a  liesult  of  thesQ  corrections  in  several 

/ 

of  the  sub-test  figures,  the  overall  findings  and  concli^ions  in  Project  I  are 
essentially  similar  ,to  thcee  which  were  presented  in  our  \1972  Annual  R^XDrt, 
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A  portion  of  the  cartoon  stijdy  in  Projec:±  II,  hovever,  posed 
a  ma problem.    In  going  back  to  re-check  the  arithmetic  and  statistics 
of  the  cartoon  test  iteasurements  for  the  Group  A  children  in  1971, 
despite  an  extensive  search  through  several  offices  including. the  effects 
of  Professor  Polsk^^^the  psychological  test  data  could  sinply  not  be 
located  for  the  Group  A  sairple  in  Project  II. 

As  sonetimes  happens  in  storing  the  base  data  of  multipi^  projects 
pursued  over  a  five  year  period,  sanething^  gets  lost- *  Nevertheless, 
we  had  the  psychological  test  data  on        Group  B  children,  aild  all  of, 
^he  clinical  data  and  observations  on  both  Groups  A  ^nd  B-    Without  ^ 
checking  the  figures.  Project  II  could  not  be  published  in  its  earlier 
form-    The  choice  thqn  presented  itself  as  to  vtether  to  ^mit  Project  II 
entirely,  or  to  re-run  the  intact  base  data  for  the  broken  home  sairple  (Group 
B)  and  present  those  findings  in  addition  to  the  original  clinical'  / 
data  in  modification  of  the  earlier  annual  report-    Since  the  extensive; 
clinical  data  remained  intact  on  all  of  the  childre?!,  and , the  ooitputer 
run  of  the  test  data  .f^r  the;  broken  home  sairple  p^^Oduced  some  interesting 
findings,  /t  was  decided  to  include  the  modified  Project  II  along  with 


the  remaining  studies. 
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PROJECT  I:  '  I        ■  ^ 

/    •  PESPCNSES  OF  EM3TICMALLY  VUIJIEEABLE  CHILDREN  TO  TELEVISlCM 

Introduction 

It  is  ali[ixty^^>erfl\x)us  to  point  tc^  the  importance  of  formal 
researc±i  in  exploring  the  area  of  media  portrayal  of  violence,  and 
particularly  the  relatively  new  role;,  gf  television  in  that  portrayal. 
It  is  significant  that,  "national  concern  over  certain  kinds  and 
anxDunts  of  mass  media  portrayal  of  violence  has  'reached  the  levels  of 
congressional  (e.g.,  Senator  Pastore's  Sub-Ocranittee  on  Gornmuxiications''' 
and  the  Senate  Ooftirdttee  oij  the  Judiciary  )  and  Presidential  iniqalry". 

The  assimilation  of  teievision  into  a  child's  experiences  has  ' 
been  a  topic  of  oonsiderablfe  concern  ^nd  oontrpversy  for  seme  years. 


United  States  Senate'  Cdtinerce  OOTmittee:    Sub-Corarattee  on  C3aimiunications  ? 
Senator  John  0.  Pastore,  Chairman,  Hearings  in  March,  1972,  based  on 
"Television  and  Growing  Up:  ^/Tte  Impact  of  Televised  Violence",  RepoA 
^  It)  the  Surgeon  General,  Uniteci  States  Pi±)lic  Health  Service,  fran  the 
Surgeon  General -s  Scientific  Mvisory  Committee  oij  Television  and  Social 
Behavior,  January  19,  1972. 

^  U.S.  Senate:  "Television  and  Juvenile  Delinquency",  Report  of.  tlie 
Ccrnnittee  on  tte  Judiciary,  Report  no.  1466,  84th  Congress,  First 
Session,  January,  1956.    Government  Printing  Office,  1956.  % 

3  '  •  * 

National  Camdssion  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  Dr.        "  * 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Chairman:  "Ccrmission  Statement  on  Violence' 
in  Television  Entertainrtent  Programs,  Septariber,  1969".    U.S.  • 
Government  Printing  Office,  1969.  ^ 

^  Heller,  M.S\    and  P<^sky,  s/    "Television  Violence,  Guidelines  for 
Evaluation",  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  24:279-2385:  March,  ^971. 
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,This  has  been  intensely  augmented  dicing  the  past  few  yeaSrs.^  Ttiere 

, .  /  ■        ^  ^       .  ' 

have  been  reports  that,  on  the  one  hand,  television  proraDtes  passi-' 

„vity  in  children  by  virtue  of ,  their  fixation  on  the  tele\ra.sion  box  feed- 

ing  them  entertainment.    On  the  otfier  hand,  there  have  been  reports  ^  ^ 

that  television  enooiarages  anti-social  aggressive  behavior.  *  Speculation 

,^ about  children's  reactions  to  television  have  o^vered  oie  entire  / 

.   spectrum  of  emotional  responsiveness:    children  aje  bejyfeved  to^^haiyp 

^  e:j^)eriences  ranging f ran  the  extreme  o^  agitation  and.  depression  ^  • 

to,  the  other  extreme  of  affectlessness  and  robot'-lite  depersanali'2atiQn*\ 

Increasingly  in  the  past -few  years  r  this  geiferal  concern  about  tele- 

.  ■■   ~      '  '  ^     ■    '         f        •    *    \  > 

vision  has  befen  more  "specif i^^ly  &xused  on  ypiolenc^ '  ar^  ag^ressior^^. 

This  has-  paralleled  the  ^rcwirig  preoccupation  with  the  manifestati< 

of  violence  in  ihe  natictfial  s6ene  and  its  significance . 

;  >   .       Some  Early  Studies     ,  .    -  " 

"   "  :         /  ■  V       ■     '  ■  ■        :  C/  f 

Historically,  television  is  the  latest  sta^e  in  a  pax)gre;5sion  that 

^  star^4d  with  the 'dime  novels,  mp vilis the  funnies,  and  oomi^boofe.   ^The  ^ 

Payne  Fund  Studies  (Peterson,,  Thurstone)    were  an  early  qx^mina^on 

of  one  stage  in  the  pjx)gression  and  reflected  sane  of  tiie' ootplexi^ 

'■■  ■  * 

of  the  interaction  between  chil&en  and  horror  movies,  which  was  a 
predoninant  social  oonoem  of  the  nineteen  thirties. 


^  Peterson 


1/ 


,  R.C.,  aiid~Thurstone,  L.L.  .  "Motion  Pictuies  and«t^  Socia]^  '.  )  ' 


Studies  of  Childrsn",  New  York,  MacMillan;  1933. 


-  2  -   -      ,  ■ 
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MacxsDby;    in  her  article  on*  "Effects  of  the  Mass  Media"  almost 

a  decade  ago  succinctly  states  scroe*  issuesr.    She  noted"  that  nvass  * 

media  (and  television)  can  inf  li^oe , children  in  indirect  and  direct 

effects.    Indirect  effects  essentially  pertain  to  the  tendency  for 

television  to  pre-enpt  and  to  cut  into  the  time  Of  <^er  activities,  v^Aiether 

or  not  these  other  activities  are  judged  on  a  higher  or  lower  l3^1 

7 

than  television.    Even  earlier,  Hiirmelweit    and  others  found  the 
principle  of  "Functional  Sdjidlarity";  activities  that  will  be  given  up 
nost  readily  in  favor  of  television  are  ^|hoke  that  satisfy  the  same  needs 


but  less  eff^tively  {m:^es,  conies 


The  mora  direct  effects  of  television  may  be  either  irtmediate 
or  long  rangfe.    Macooby  found  the  iirmediate  effects  .to  include  the 
emotional  reactlbns  of  tl?>^  child  ^le  he  is^  viewing  television,  and 
'the  iiniBdiately  ensuing  repercussions  of  tliese  in  defensive  reactions, 
fatigue,  excitement,  daydreams,  etc.,  '  / 

n  broader  questiofts"  vj?ere  raised  and  researchers ,  addressed  -  ^ 
Iv^s  to  the  problem  of  causation^a  different  atmosphere  pre- 

Even  the  briefest  review  of  the  literature,  as  in  this  i^trpduc- 


^  Macooby,  E.    "Effects  of  the  Mass  Media"  ^jji  Hoffinnan  and  Hoffinan  (ed.) 
feview  of  Child  DbvelopneAt  Research,  1964,  Russel  Sage  Fbundat'" 
pp.  323-349.  / 

^  Hij^r^weTt,  H.T. ,  Oppenheim,  A.M.  and  Vince,  T. ,  Television  and 
the  Child,  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1958.  ' 
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tion,  is  eVjDugh  to  indicate  rmch  disagreement,  conflicting  opinion 
and  variant  research  findings  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  ef- 
feet  of  televisiqn  portrayed- viblence  ijpon  vieve^s,    ^'Answers  to  it, 
based  both  on  sijtpie  opinion  and  on  research  which  reflects  varying 
degrees  of  Sophistication  and  afpreciation  of  the  oonplexity  of  the 
phenomenon,  have  ranged  from  confident  statements  that  the  medium's 
influence  is  uniformly  pennicious  to  equally  glib  assertions  thcit  merely 
watching  entiertainment  fare  can  do  little  to  shape  children's  social 
behavior." 

9  ' 

Klc^^r  undertook  an  extensive  ^review  of  research  on  the  ef- 
fects of  iTBSs-media  directed  violence  on  children,  wth  special  re- 
fereAce  to  television.  He  addressed  "hinjself  ;bo  a  nxirber  of  reports 
that  aggressive^  maladjusted  or  delinquent  behavior" was  present 
anbng  children  v*\o  vieved  television,  and  he  indicated  tHat  simagys 
have  come  vp  with  thfese  conclusions  in  refetenoe  to  practically  every 
mass  mediun.  Seoorialyl  'he  pointed  Jbo  the  connection  ^f  prefetenoe:^ 
between  on6  median  and  another:    "Ihe  child  vAio  esdhsiis  vioISioa' 


ft 

Liebert,  Rc±>ert  M.    "Television,  and  Social  Learning"  (Overview), 
\  Television  and  Social  Behavior,  Vol/  2,  A  Ttedinical  Report  to  the 
Surgeon  General's  Scientific  Adv^ory  Ocninittfee  on  Television  and 
'  Social  B^avior,  United  States  Department  of  Health,  EdiK^ation 
'and  Welfare,  1972, 

9  -  ^ 

Klapper,  J.T.  "The  Effects  of  Mass-Media  Depicted  Violence:  A 

Review  of. Research  Findings",  presented  at  American  Orthopsychiatric 

Association,  1968. 


on  tte  television  set  is^not  likely  to  seek  it  in  the  neighborhcxDd 
novie/'  ^Essentially,  he  called  attention  to  the  fallacy  of  propound-  ^ 
ing  spurious  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

Klapper  noted  that  it  was  "confirmed  in  survey  after  survey,  that 
overt  acts  of  violence  are  no  more  oanmon  among  groups  of  children  v*io 
are  heavy  oonsutiers  of  nedia  violence  than  they  are  among  gxoi^^s  v*io 
are  ligjit  uSjprs  or  abstainers".    Various  surveys  found  that  person-  • 
ality  characteristics  correlated  vydth  a  high  absorption  of  m^dia^vio- 
lence  were  attributable  to  such  factors  as  conflict  with  parents  r  lack  ^ 
of  satisfactory  peer  relations,  and  a  reluctance  to  accept  "pexsovial/^i^ 
sponsibility  for  wront?"  doing.    Klapper  pointed  dut  that  these  are  not 
necessarily  predispositions  to  violence,  but  rather  mai^festations 
of  disturbances  in  interpersonal  and  social^  relationships .    He  also 
noted  that  sonie  studies  suggested ^&iat  children  of  tiiis  kind,  farTrom 
actually  indulging  in  anti^social  behavior,  used  television  charactera 
and  material,  as  the  |^und  work  for  fantasies.  \ 

I^apper  took  the  positio^ithat  "The  fmction  served  for  these  ' 
children  by  this  ty^  of  media  ma^^i^  involves,  first,  an  e^fcape  froro 
ttieir  own,  feelings  of  social  inpotence,  and,  secondly,  the^prbVision- 
Of  a  vi<:^ious  feeling  of  ability  to  control  their  interpersonal  environ- 
nent."    The  si^^posed  reinforcement  or  incrorent  that  television 
sumably  provides  toward  making  a  child  perform  certain  acts  "is  thus 


\^    ■  ■ '  ■  , 


not  particularly  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  carmissions  of  violent  ^ 
^acts,  as  rather  in  further  withdrawal  into  the  fantasy  world  they 
already  seek  in  the  media." 

•  ■  •  '  .  '  ■■■■  .* 

^  '    Reviewing  t|ite  body  of  survey  research,  Klapper«  s  opinion  Was 
that  mass-m^dia  depicted  violence  was  not  a  primary  determinant  in 
causing  violent  or  aggressive  behavior,  or  indeed  in -producing  any 
^ther  behavioral  tendency-  i  He  .felt,  however,  that  deletions  of 
crime  ^d  violence  nay  serve  spfecial  psychological  functions  for^ 
diildren  who  are  already  socially  maladjusted. 

^         Hartley"''^  undertook  to  review^  e:?)eriments  and  formal  research 
done  to  assess  the  effect  of  televisi^--depicted  ^violence  on  children. 
For  the  most  part,  these  studies  had  a  basic  design  that  allowed  for 
rather  limited  variations.    The  basic  design  was  to  have  one  grovp  of 

.1^^.^^....  .1  A 

children  (experiinental 'subjecEs)  \deii?^^^^5^^^^^  having 
"aggression"  content,  vrfiile  another  group  (control  sutnects)  did 
not-    The  two  groups  were  paired  for  presupably  iirportant  v^iables 
that  might  af  fect  jJieir  rea^t;ions  (such  as  ^intelligence,  $bcio-eoononu.c 
levels ,  age  and  sex) .    The  two  ^roup^  wore  then  exposed  to  a  pipy 
situation'  designed  to  measure  the  ctdld's  di^gree  of  aggressivity.  The 

■  -    ■  \ 


10  — ^ —        -      *  ^ 

^     Hartley,  R.L.  "Hie  Irtpact  of  Viewing  Aggression:    Studies  and 
:problans  'of  Extrapolation".  ,  New  York,  CjOlii±)ia  Broadc^ting 
,  Systan,  Office. of  Social  Research, 


0^7 


"s^egree  of  "aggression"  evident  in  this  limited  play  behavior  of  the 
two  gftH^  was  ttereafter  compared-    In  scane  stuiies  "pre"  and  "post" 
differences  vfes^available,  and  the  oanoparisons  bear  on  behavior  before 
and  after  viewiag  the"-a^jjnulus  naterial.    Sonne  of  the  studies  performed 
in  ^s^nanner  repo3rted  tha^^clUldren  exposed  to  the  aggressive  or, 
violently,  toned  television  films  (sfer^g  as  a  stimulus)  vfere  induced 
to  behave  more  aggressively  in  a  play^.time^-§i±uati^^^ 

Hartley  had  the  following  observations^ on  sucJi"-experiments: 
The  aggression  in  the  play  situation  invariably  consisted  of 
hitting,  kic3cing  or  attacking  a  doll  or  other  toy,  or  the  ho^fea^ 
manipulation  of  scne  iirplement.    The  toy,  implement  or  doll  was 
designed  for  this  purpose,  and  there  was  a  strong  "stimulus-pull" 
to  invite  attack  or  manipixLation. 

Tte  Kfeightenfed  aggression  was  ob^rved  very  soon  (a  few  mihdtes) 
ak;ter  exposijre  to  the  stimulus  material,  anc^no  atteitpt  wsfs  made 
to  determine  the  duration  of 'the  effect. 

It  cannDl^^be  assiined  that  play  behavior  is  an  accvirate  estimate  , 
of  rpn-play  behavior.    Due  to  the  permissiveness  an^  at  least 
partial  suspension  of  s\:per-ego  functions  during  playi^  drives  and. 
iirpulses  come  out^that  woul^i^t  ordinarily  be  visible.^   /  ' 


4.    The  context  in  which  the  ichild  s^the  film  was  unlike  a\noiinal 


viewing  situation.    Vo  parents  or  siKldngs  were  present; 


child 
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xecsed^i  an  individual  showing  in  order  to  minimize, outside 
influences . 

The  experiments  included  no  sanctions*;  no  adult  during  the  ex- 
perinient  indicated  that  the  aggressive  behavior  was  in  any  way 
disapproved  or  might  entail  ur^^leasant  consequences,  ,  If  anything, 
the  child  was  confronted  by  an  adult  -  a  m^del  -  vAio  tacitly 
encouraged  the  ^youngster  to  play  with  the  doll  or  vrtiatever  object 
.  was  in^A^lved,  again  influencing  the  set  of  the  child. 

Qri  the  basis  of  "the  preceding  criticisms,  as  well  as  others, 
Hartley  was  led  to  conclude  that,  "The  investigators  v4io  have  linked 
the  laboratory  results  with  real-life  events,  have  done  so  by  the  de-^ 
vice  of  using  the  same  ga^feralized  labq^l  -  e.g.,  'aggression' ^  'vio 
lence\  'punitiveness'  -       bracket  quite  different  behavioral  referents." 
The  connection  beb^^een  laboratory  aggression  and  the  aggression  which.  . 
is  a  societal  problem  remained  quite  loose  and  tenuous. 

*      '     ^     ,  Terms  and  Methodologies^  ,        ,    '  - 

In  the  light  of  the  reviews  by  Klapper,  Hartley  arid  others,  it^^is 
Qvidehtes^that  crt^al  issues  cannot  be  clarified  until  basic  questions 
concerning  ttje  definitions  of  certain  loaded  concept^  ^md  words  (a^ 
gression,  ^violencfeJ  are  explicated.    Moreover,  substantive  areas  . 
^^^^jtust  be  f  iirtl^r  ^e5$)lorfe4^and  meti  problems  resolved.  Now 

thafc  televi:5iorf  studies  hav^s^en  pursued  for  a  nuitiDei^N^f  years,  pre- 
vious  tendencies  to  state  the^  iss 


in  terms  of  simplistic  caxjse  and 


effect  relationships  have  )Deen  met  with  skepticism  by  serious  ptudents 
of  ooninunie&tians  and  mass  bedia.    The  tendengy  to  pei^peive  inter^ 
relationships  between  televisfon  arid  aggression  in  a  global,  unvary^ 
ing  aiid  undifferentiated,  one-^i^nensional  framewDrk  has, ^ with  th^ 
accumulation  of  experience,  givi^  way  to  scroe  appreciation  of  the 
ocSnplexities  involved  in  this  issi 


V'  .  «  Aggression 

'        :  "  *  •/ 

Aggression,  both  as  aix  everyday  phenonendn  in  all  walks  of  \ife, 

and  as  a  conceptual  abstraction,  can  be  so  encxxtpassing  that  it  is 

necessary  to  break  it  down  'into  operational  terms,    lb  p^chologists 

working  in  the  province  of  learning  theory,  and^ establishing  per^ 

sonality  correlates  of  how  children  leaifn  to  behdye,  the  ootplex 

ramifications,  of  aggression  have  been  thfe  .s\±)ject  of  ooi:isiderable 

clinical  and  e^q^erijnental  work- 

One  inportant  aspect  of  this  vK>rk  is  oonoemed  with  the  de- 
gi^e  of  consistency  of  aggresjsion  in  children.    The  term,  "Stimulus 
Generalizations" ,  is  a  concept  vyAiich  denotes  the  correlation  bet^ween 


similar  aggressive  responses  in  such  different  situationiSs^as  the'  cl^iss- 
room,  playground  or  home  (the  child  may  or' may  not  be  Aggressive  in 
varying  situations).    The  terin  "Response  EquivSle^^"  refers  tq* the 
relationship  of  differing  aggressive  responses  to  similar  sifiu^tio^ 
(e.g.,  physical  aggression,  verbal  aggression.,  displacement,  etc-)- 


^^ggre 


ssion  can  be  further  subdivided  i^to  instrumental  aggres-. 
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sion,  which  is  directed  'toward        achievement  of  non-hostile  goals,  " 


If  * 

and  hostile  aggression,  or  aggressive  drive,  for  which  the  goal  re- 
spo]^  is  injury  to  sore  object^  '  As  an  instrumerital  act,  aggressive 
behavior  is  one  of  .  a  niitfcer  of  alteratives  that  a  child  nay  utilize 
to  satjLsfy.  his  neecjs  or  obtain  his  goal.  *  • 

If  a  child  wants  a  toy  that  belcMigs  to  another  younster,  he 
can  either  arrange  a  swap,  ask  for  adult  help- in  getting  the  toy, 
have  a  tantrum,  or  forcibly  take  the  toy.    The  goeil  in  an  exaitple  of 

instrumental  aggression  is  the  toy  rather  than  primarily  htprting  a 

if 

peer.    If  the  child  persists  in  hitting  his  peer  regardless  of  the  fate 
of  the  toy,  or  hurts  because  he  wants  to,  the  behavior  is  indicative  of 
the  expression  of  aggressive  drive  or  hostile  ag^res^ion  as  oampared 
to  instrumental  aggression..  ^  *     ^  ^ 

'  studies  concerned  with  aggressive  maniyfestations'  in  childr^  have 
failed  to  differentiate  adequately  betv^een  nAn-hostil^  or  instrumental 


aggressive  acts,  and  hostj-le  or  aggressive . drive  instigated  behavior,. 

11  >  '  ' 

acoording  to  Feshbadi.       Thus,  one^must  establish  whether  a  child 
re^ily  has  as  his  goal  the  inflicting  of  painful  and  destruc?teive 
consiliences  on  a  person  (aggressive  drive) ,  or  whether  the  aggressive 
behavior  is  th^  more  malleablei  instnmental  aggression  that  is  only  , 


11  / 

Feshbach,  $.  and  Singer,  R.    Television  and  Aggression,  Jossey-Poss,  Inc 

San  Francisco,  1971.  ^  ^      ^       .  . 


^  one  alteinative  tcx/ard  satisfying  other  needs. 
« 

Ffeshbach  also  enphasizes  the  ccnplex  relationships  that  the 
'enotions  of  anger  or  rage  have  to  aggressive  drive.    He  regards  anger 
.as  an  energizer  of  ongoing  behavior,  and  as       explosive  response 
rather  than  as  a  noxious  state.    Even  if  there  was  a  noxious  oorrponent 
to  the  af fecti^^peaction  of  anger^  he  feels  a  distinction  shoiiLd  be 
maintained  between  this  aspect  of  anger- related  drive,  and  the 
itotivated  infliction  of  pain  or  injury.    He  thinks- a  child  can  learn  to 
reduce  anger  through  methods  other  than  the  inflicting 'of  injury.  Anger 
^d  rage  may  have  drive^ properties,  and  may  be  closely  related 
to  aggressive  drive;  however,       feels  that  such  a  concept  as  aggres- 
sive drive  is  rooted  in  antecedoits  other  than  only  anger  and  rage.  ^ 
Similar  problems  present  themselves  in  differentiating  v4ia.t  is  ^  . 

St  .  ^ 

normal  self-assertiveness  in  a  child  from  aggpsssive  behavxor. 

Feshbach  reported  unusual  findings  In  his  study  of  the  effects  * 
of-telfevisicai  and  manifestation  of  aggressiveness.  Hie  subjedts  were 
665  boys  in  seven  different  institutional  settings,  divided  between 

r 

three  privafe  schools \and  four  boyd'  hones.    The  homes  were  residential 

'  settings  for  boys -from  a  low  so(sio--eoonami6  background  vJiose  families 

were  imable  to  care  for  them.    TJie  students  at  the  private  sdKiols 

were  from  mainly  iniddle  or  ufper  class  backgrounds.    The  boys  ranged 

,    '      '  .     • \^\^ 

in  age  from  ten  to  seventeen.    Uie  subjects  were  randomly  assign^ 


within  each  institution  to  a  television  schedule  csgntaiiiijig  pre- 
dominantely  aggressive  programs. '  Ihe  duration  of  the^tuc^  Was  six 
weekfe.    Feshbach  wanted  to* assess  the  influence  of  differential 
e^qxDsure"  to  aggressive  'stimuli 'on  aggressive  attitudes  and  behavior. 
Itils  assessment  'was  done  throu^  daily  behavior  ratings  submitted 


t 

lim 

logical        as  and  .guestionnaires. 


for  each  boy  by  his  iintnediate  supervj.sor,'  and  throu^  other  psycho- 


Feshbach  fipund,  by  a  ocnparison  of  behavior  ratings,'  tjiat  the 
frequency  of  verbal  aggression  and  physic^  aggression,  vrtiether  directed 

ir 

toward  peer  or  authority  figures,  was  consistently  hi^er  in  the 
oontijol  group  exposed  to  the  rion-aggressive  programs,  as  ocxrpared 
to  tl/te  experimental ' group  e^qxDse^  to  the  aggressive  programs.  Further, 
the  difference  bel^en  the  control  and  e3^)eriinental  group  in  aggressive 
behavior  directed  ixv^ard  peers  was  greatest  in  boys  v*id  vfere  initially  * 
aggressive,  especially  boys  Who  v^re'  above  the  average  on  the  ques- 
tionncdre  mea;^ures  of  hostility. 

,  Though  aware  of  the  limitations  in|X)sed^|l3y  his  particular  sanple, 
Feshbach  concluded  that,  "The  experiniental  findings  provide* some  eX^- 
dence  suggesting  'that  exposure  to  aggressive  odntent  in  television 
serves  to  x?educe  or  control  the  ^^ression  Of /a^grpssion. "  Speculating 
on  a  possible  interpretation  of  the  data,  he' utilized  the  concept  of  j 
"cognitive  support".    Aggressive  television  qontent,  at  Jfeast  under 
certain  oonditicMis  >  can  bind  and  regulate  the  stitoggg  aggressive 


tenciencies.of  children  by  providing  accs^ptable  outlets  through  oogni- 
*^tive  devices  (verbal  and  visual).    This  is  suggestive  of  the  view  of 
television  'as  a^cathartic  agent.    The  rnisssage  of  fantasy  conveyed  • 
by  fictionalized  aggressive  content  on  television  is  perceived  as 
such  by  the  children,  Peshbach  believes,  and  is  less  potent  in 
influencing  their  aggression  than  the  inessage  of  reality  c3erived 
from  act\ial  e5<perienoes  in  their  environnient. 

Vuli^rability:    Knowing  the  Child  ' 

Are  there  children  fro  vdiana  television  portrayed  violence  ' 
has  an  adverse  effect?    Are  sore  childi^en  itore  likely  than  others 
to  .be  vulnerable  tb  media  violence?    Who  mi^t  such  children 
b^?    In  order  to^focus  most  quickly  ipon  the  question  of  vulnera- 
bility, v?e  began  our  research  by  proceeding  directly  to  the  study'  . 
ok  two  representative  populati^i^f  children  v*io  should  be  regarded 
as  nost  vulnerable  to  advetse  behavioral  effe'cts  attributable  to 
televised  violence:     (A)  emotionally  inpaired. youngsters  and 
(B)  children  from  broken  hones. 

Children  with  emotional  ^Jtpairmerjit ,  but  of  normal  intellec- 
tual endcwnent  and  educable  in  a  special  scho9|(,  provided  the 
st\j(^  vd.th  reasonably  qualitative  sanp]-es  of  a  juvenile  psychiatric 
population  (Gro\jp  A) .    In  view  of  asse3±ed  claiins^^that  televised 
violence  may  be  especially  harmful  to  ciiildren  from  broken  homes, 

■is 

we  have  studied  a  representative  population  of  siach  children,  a 


secx)nd  group  of  psychiatrically  nonnal'  your^sters,  vto  have  been 

'deprived  of  ongoing , parental  ties  (Group  B)  •   'These  Children,  with 

noniBl  intellectual  endowitent,  have  be^  available  for  round-the- 

clq^  behavioral  observation  in  a  boarding  Jxxne-    Aside  &xxxa  the 

known  variables  of  their  greater  emotional  control,  and  attendance  IjA 

neighboring  public  sdiools,  they  are  otherwise  conparable  to  "Grovf)  A; 

in  age,  race  and  general,  background  characteristics- 

^>  ^         "  ^ 

,  In  addition  to  sl^udying  the  two  ^groups  of  youngsters  hVpothe- 

/Sized  as  h^^ly  vulnerable'  td  any  adverse  effects  of  the  televised  por^ 

trayal  of  violence,  we  undertook  as^well  to  studty  a  known  violent 

population,  youn^  prisoners  with  an  inpressive  record  of  crimes  of 

violence  and  aggressiveness  (Group  C), 

As  has  been  the  case  in  a  nunober  of  laniversity  and  graduate 

schopl  research. programs,  we  have  gotten  away  fran  older  foisms  of 

studies  involving  several  hundreds ;>and  sonetimes  thousands,  of 

sii>jects.    Such  methodologies, -once  popular  to  the  point  of/^rvasive- 

ness  in  thesis  studies,  haye  proven  less  replicable  and  less  reliable 

than  intensive  smaller  sanples  involving  the  tho^u^  and  intimate 

stiody  'Of  each  si±>ject. 
^  ^  - 

y 

In^prder  to  begin  to  understand  tijer  effect  of  television  i^on. 


the  diild,  one  msut  knbw  tho* child  ^  not  any  child,  but  the  chiltf  being 
studied-    The  present  studies  have  accordingly  used^saraples  of  such 


size  that  each  of  the  children  oould  be  studied  extensively-  anii^in 
depth. 


A  windfall  advantage  in  the  selection  of  eadi  of^ our  research 
populations  ha3  been  the  wealth  of  pre-existing  r^6ords  of  pertinent 


psyciiological,  nedic^,  educational,  develofxnental  background  and 
ongoing  behavioral  data,    Th^se  materials,  available  to  the  researchers 
on  each  of  the  subjects,  have  been  utilized  as  long-term  evaluation 
base  lix^s.  .  In  other  words,,  vy^  knew  a  good  deal  about  each  of  the 
research  s\±>jects  to  start  with,  extending  over  a  considerable  period 

of  tiine  up  to  and  including  the.  initiation  of  the  resesurch  studies,  ^ 

■ft 

We  have  had  the  further  benefit  of  independent  diaqnostic 
st\:idies  and  tests  from  private  psychiatrists,  school  psychologists 
and  teachers  oil  all  of  the  youngsters  included  in*  the ,  eitotionally  inh- 
paire<i  population  (Groip  A) ,  re-evaluated  in  each  instance  by  our  own 
research  staff.    Such  iraterials  have  been  of  inestimable  value'  in  , 

o 

studying  a  representative,  emotionally  impaired,  non-defective,  child 
psychiatric  population.  \^ 

The  children  in  Groip  B,  from  broken  homes,  have  had  similar 

..  .  .„  .V. 

psychologicai  studies  and  clinical  evaluations  vAiich  failed  to  reveal-  - 
significant  degrees  of  emotional  inpairment,  .or  manif<6st  psychiatric 
problems.'    On  e^ch  of  these  youngsters  wb  v^re  provided  with  ongoing 
repQrtg  frcm  teachers ,  'si^jervisors ,  cxDuriselors ,  ^  and  hovise  parents  with 
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respe<irt  ta  their  ongoing  d^-tjO-c3ay  behavior.      ,     ^  -  •  . 

In  Groip  C,  the  prison  peculations'  our*^knowledg#  of  each  ihr 
lifite  was  iTBrtedly^^enh^      by  the^reports  of  correctional  dff^csers,  in- 
stitutional  psys^logis^jj^  psychiatrists  and  rtentJal  health  vorkers  ,  ^ 
"  Whose  cooperation  markedly  benefited  and  pnhanced  our  kfiawledge  of  ^ 
4     each  researth  subject.  /  /^"^^^ 

*  -  ■*  «      -         '    -  ' 

^   Subjects:  ^ 

Group  A  (BTDtionally  Impaired)  ^ 

In  the  first  year  of  the  stud^^,  Groip  A  (emotionally  inpaired) 

*     ^  ji  '     ,  ' 

consisted  oi^30  children*  attending  a  private ^  non-profit,  day  school 

'     ^ ,  '  ...  '  ^  ,       "  "  "  ^' 

for  emotionally  i!r]^ubled  and  ieaming^disbrdei;ed  youngsters.    Norfe  of 

tihe  children  in  this  *stu(^  V\ere  ment^ally  re1:arded.    The  ac^/^ange  was\  ' 

frqRf  ten  to  fiftenn.    ©ler^  vere  twenty^fiVe  boys  aid  fcirfe  girls  \A  the 

"sanple.    Sevemteen  of  the  children  were  v^te,  an^^^rteen  v^re  black. 

These  diildren  v\ere  considered  to  have  average^^tellectual  potential, 

although  they  ^jonifested  learning  disabilj^es  and  dif^culties  in  school 

achievement  as  a  function  of  both  th^^  personalirty  prcijlenlB  and  lan- 

favorable  envirormental  oonditior 

/  '  ^ 

The  grtSup  ooulcj  essenM^lly  be  considered  a  psychiatric  "popu- 

/  ** 

latioh,  or  51  population  oy  ^sturbed  children.    The  referral  of  these 


*  All  thjrty  children/ were  studied  clinically^  but  only  those  vAio  took 
the  ocnplete  batt^y  of  variotis  tests  were  included  for  tests  and 
measurements  data '  OTOfptrtations .  •  \ 


youngsters,  usually  fron  a  publid  school  sotlrce,  to  a  private,  non- 

profit  special  school,  generally  reflected  an  accurate  judgement  that 

these  children  needed  special  assistance.    The  one  oonron  syitp-;- 

ton  of  all  these  children  was  a  learning  disability,  reflected  in  poor 

school  achievement  despite  their -basic  average  intellectual  endcwment. 

This  canton  synptcxn  was  anbedded  in  a  oorplex  of  other  emotional 

and  behavioral  problems,  manifested  in  such  actions  as  pre^delinquent 

and  delinquent  behavior,  conflicts  with  peers  and  authority,  hypea> 

activity,  withdrawal,  poor  control  of  aggression,  inmature  and  * 

regressive  func•^;Jianing,  and  a  general  clinical  picture  of  naladaptive- 

ness.  ^ 

Tl^eir  socio-econonic  background  vfes  either  lower  middle 
cl^s  or  worlcing  class.    Their^families  tended  to  be  psychologically 
unstable  in  that  „they  were  known  to  other  agencies^  and  clinics  for 
problems  other  :than  those  posed  by  the  particular  child  at  the  school . 
In  effect,  these  children  came  from  backgrounds  that  vould  afproxi- 
mate  in  severity  the  degree  of  disorganization  attached  to  the  oonnota- 
tion  of  the  multiple-^problem  family.'  ,  - 

Grovp  B  (Children  of  Broken  Homes) 

Ihis  group  consisted  of  twenty*  boys  living  in  an  institution 
charitably  maintained  by  the  Rcxnan  Catholic  Church  for  dependent 
and  neglected  homeless  boys  vp  to  the  age  of  ei^teen.    The  boys 

*  All  twenty  ciiiianto  were  studi^  clinically,  but  only  thpse  v*io  took  the 

ccnplete  ba|:tery  of  .various  tests  v^re  included  for  tests  and  measurements 
,    data  computations. 
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in  this  institution  might  best  be  d^racterized  under  the  rubric  of 
"normally  deprived".    Biey  came  from  broken  hemes  where  parents  . 
werfe^ither  unable  pr  unfit  to  care  for  them.    Tliough  ^cme  of  the  boys 
shoed  psychological  scars  from  the  untoward  experiences  ^of  their 
home  life,  they  were  not  a  psychiatric  population  of  (iisturbed  children 
in  the  sensfe  of  those  in  Group  A.    Hie  youngsters  in  the  in^Stitution 
were  intrinsically  more  intact;  aside  frcin  their  fate  of  having  broken 
hoHB^^  they  evinced  no  need  for , institutional  or  special  care.*  • 

The  age  range  of  the  boys  used  in  this  study  extended  fron  ten 
through  fifteen.    Ihe  children  were  considered  to  have  basically  at 
least  average  intellectual  endcwntent,  though  some  of  ^lese  children, 
too,  had  learning  disabilities  and  problems  in  academic  achievsnent, 
seoondcoy  to  ,their  early  deprivation. 

There  were  sixteen  vAiite  boys,  one  black  boy  and  three  Puerto  - 
Rican  beys.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  twenty  boys  attended  classes 
ac\  the  I  grounds  of^the  institution,  as  well  as  living  there.    This  af- 
forded a  more  conprehensive  perspective  of  their  total  life  and  oorres- 

12  >^ 

ponded  to  the  residential  setting  utilized  in  Feshbach's  work. 


Viewing  Qonditigns; 

The  stimuli  in  this  study  consisted  of  filmed  television  programs 
deleting  varying  degrees  of  violence.    Conditions  were  arranged  so  that 


1  ?  * 
Feshbach,  S.,  op.  cit. 
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the  childreji  in  both  Groijps^  A  and  B  would  viev  the  television  pro- 
grains  ijci'ci  school  or  x:lass  setting  that  would  approximate  as  closely 
as  possible  average  hone  viewing  sj.tuatioAs.  ^  Toward    this  end,  • 
as  infonnal  atnospl^re^  was  maintained.    The  children,  from  all  ap- 
pearances, did  not 'regard  themselves  as  sijbjects  for  a  psychological 
,study,  though  they  were  aware  that  there  was  sane  purpose  in  showing 
the  television  films  inasnrudT  as  they  ^  had  to  participate  in  discus- 
sion?  and  various  psychological  measures.  ; 

With  two  exoepticHis  in  Gro'\jp  A"  (emotionally  iitpaired) ,  the 
children  looked  forward  with  anticipation  to  the  viewing  time,  and 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  roon  until*  the  end  of  the  session.    tAs  children 
sat  in  a  sem-circle  around  the  vieving  screen,  and  were  frge  to  move 
about,  as  they  might  at  home.    An  enclosure  was  constructed  to  house 
the  rear  view  film  projector  in  such  a  manner  as  to  simulate  a  typical 
hone  television  cr>nsole,  in  a ^ representative  children's  pl^ayroom  set- 
ting. 

The  televisicHi  materials  ware  shewn  along  with  the^qommer- 
cials,    It  was  feltt  that  the  ooitinercials  v^re  part  of  the  children's  nor^ 
mal  experience  of  watching  television,  and  that  deleting  the  ooinner^ 
cials  would  create  an  artifact  in  this  stucty. 

Uiere  were  a  nutiber  of  aqlults  observing  the  children  during 
each  viewing,  including  project  personnel,  the  ciiildren's  teachers,  and 
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^i^istants  who  vjere  present  v*ien  their  respective  classes  had  a  tele-° 
vision  program,  arid'^b  assisted  in  the  discussitai  interrogation  and 
besting  phase  after  the  televi^ic^n  materials  wre  shown. 

Tlie  Nature  of  the  Stimuli  (Television  Programs); 

Coiplete  television  programs  v\^re  used  in  this  stucfy.^  Repre- 
sentative^  television  materials  v\«re  made  avail^le  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Ocrpany  on.  16  nin-'  filjn.    Act:ual  television  fare  was 
used  in  order  that  the  content  woulql  be  representative  of  vAiat  children 
oould  and  would  tune  to  on  their  selts  at  hoime.^  ♦  ^ 


"  Project  personal,  teadierSw  and'' staff  collaborated  iri  evaluating 
each  program' accorciing  to  the  degpee  of  aggression  arifi  ^ violence^  A 
variety  of  criteria  was  used,  inc^luding  those  foimilatec?  by  Heller  and  ' 
Polsky."^"^   The  te]^/e^sion  materiiils  v^re  divided  according  to  their 
degree  of  violence  into  three  caitegories:    minimal/  moderate  or  maximiin. 
The  minimal  'group  was  essentially  bland,  and  included  episodes  from 
such  series  as  The  Flying  Nun.    The  maxinal  grogap  contained  representa- 
tive fare  from  such  series  as  F.B.I. ,  Ooirbat  a^id  Felony  Squad. * 

Eacii  child  in  the  study  saw  ajproximately  fifteen  television 
programs.    These  fifteen  programs  v^re  dotposed  of  five  minimal  in- 


^-^  Helle:^  M.  and  Polsky,  S.,  "Television  Viol^ce:    Guidelines  for 
Evaluation",    op.  cit.  V 

*  '  See  Af^Deif^iLx  tor  test  film  list. 
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tensity  prd^mas,  five  moderate  intensity  programs  anS-^ive  maximal 
intensity  programs.    Utilizing  this  procedure  gaye  the  researph  te^ 
an  opportunity  io  determine  any  differential  reaction  that  might  be 
associated  with  the  intensity  of  violence  judged  to  be  depicted  in 
the  picture. 


MEASURES 


A  nuriiDer  of  measures  and  scales  dealing  with  personality  \ 
variables  relevant"  to  the  study  of  aggression  were  administered  at 
the  b^inning  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixteen  week  e^^^iJ^i^tal  period. 
Hiese  are  referred  to  as  the  Pre  -  Post  Measures.    In  addition,  be- 
havior'  rating  forms  and  other  measures  were  adminis tiered  to  each  ^ 
diild  after  the  termination  of  each  television  program  in  oid^jf  to  evali^- 
ate  his  reaction  to  -^the  particular  prbgram.    These  we*have  called  The 
*  Individual  Program  Measures.    The  Pre-Post  Measures  and  Individual 
Program.  Measures  constitute  thS  formal  psychological  assessment  in 
contrast  to  the  clinical,  and  staff  observational  data  aria  "reports. 
Ttxe  various  measures  are  descdribed  below,  arfi  repiroduced  in.Afpendix 
A.'  .      ■■         '  •       ^  ■  '  •. 

^>  PRE-<POST  MEASURES;     (Before  and  After  the  Entire  Project) 

~  •  »  ■  . 

Bailyn  Questionnaire;  *  -  ^ 

14  . 

In  "Mass  Media  aid  Qiildren" ,  Bailyn     investigated  the  television 

-    7  ' 


Bailyn,  L. ,  "Mass  Media  and  Children",  Psychological  Monographs,  ^1959, 
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viewing  habits  of  a  groxjp  of  nonnal  children  and  the  influences  of  tte 
mass  media  on  their  thou^t  processes-.    Frcb  her  study,  there  emerged 
findings  that  touched  not  only  on  the  nanpw  definition  of  formal  char- 
acteri^tics  of  thinking,  but  on  personality  correlates  and  opgnitive 
style  seen  in  her  subjects.    She  ad^ted  a  brqad  view  of  thelinter^  ' 
relationsRips  bet3wsen  television  and  children;  she  looked  at  the 
\V*iole  child  and  vrtiat  part  television  played  in  his  life. 

"  ^i^tjon  Test:   ^(Feshbach  Liebernan) 


.  Ttie  basic  form  of  the  Situation  Ttest  had'been  indepi^ndently 
utilized  by  Feshbach"''^  and  by  laeberma^     in  their  reispective  studies 
on  aggri^3siQriV  though  the  specific  content  of  the  various  situations 
differed  ^in  each  of  their  stuc^es.    The  Situation  Test,  as  we  utilize4 
it,  consisted  of  one-sar^ence  descriptions  of  situations  ih  v*ach  one 
child's  reasonable  eraotiqnal  reaction  would  be  to  feel  wronged  by  another, 
diild.    The  subject  was  asked  to  judge  v*iether  each  of  several,  pos- 
sible  alternatives  fpr  the  offended  child  woul^  be  acceptable  to 
him  or  not  as  a  basis  for  action.    Thus,  in  one  exanple  ("A  boy  grabs 
sonething  good  that  you  are  carrying") ,  alternatives  were  avoidaiK:e 
("Do  nothing") ,  verbal  aggression  ("Qive  the  boy  a  piece  of  your  mind") , 


^  Feshbadi,  S. ,  op.  cit. 

■^^  Lieberman  Research  Associates:    1971  Report  to  A. B.C.  on  status 
of  research.  , 
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oovert  aggression  {"Hc^  somsthing  bad  happens  to  hiih"),  direct 
physical  aggression  (Hit  hiin")>  or  severe  aggression  ("Hit  him  with 
a  rock  or  something  hard" ) .  * 

The  five  alterriatives  cull^  fron  each  situation  and  ultimately 

measured  were  as  follcsws: 

<,  .  '  ■        ■  ■ 

1.  Avoidance       ^  .  ' 

2.  Verbal  Aggression 

\     '  ^ 

3.  ^vert  Aggression 

4.  Dir^t  Aggression 

5.  Severe  Aggression  ^ 

Sears  Aggression  ScalesV 
17 

Sears     devised  a  se1^sof  iteasures  ^[plicable  to  children.  These 
*  t  \ 

scales  were  ccnpDsed  of  itons  li^the  form  of  declarative  sentences  with 

whidh  the  child  ,  could  express  his  aOTe^ent  or  disagreement  on  a  five 

point  scale  ranging  frm  "strongly  agrl^*  through  "not  sure"  to  "strongly 

disagree" .    The  content  of  each  it^'  v*as  designed  to  e^qpress  one  type 

of  modality  of  aggression  (or  its  rejection) .  ' 

The  develc^^nent  of  the  aggression  scales  was  part  of  a  ccxrpre- 
hensive  foUow-ip  of  five  year  old  children  vdiose  early  socialization  ex- 


17  ... 

Sears,.  R*R*,  Relation  of  Early  Socialization  E3q)erience  to  Aggres- 
sion in  .Early  Childhood:    Journal  of  Abnormal,  Social  Psychology,  1961 
^ol.  63,  #3,  ppl  46&-493. 
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periences  were  ctescribed  in  "patterns  of  Oiild  Rearing",  (Sears, 
Maccoby,  Levin  1957).    At  the  time  of  the  follow-tp,' the  ages  of  the' 
diildren  fell  ij^to  the  range  encxiipassed  by  this  project^  thou^  weighted 
for  the  years  eleven  throu^  thirteen. 

M  '  '  '    '  - 

Five  scales \were  devi^d.    Uiey  are  as  follows: 

.    I    ■  • 

1.  Aggression  ^ix!j.ety 

lliis  scale  measixced  feelings  of^  fear,  disocmfort  a]fid  dislike 
of  aggression.    The\ aggressive  stimulus  to^the  arousal  of -^uch  feelings 
<Mas  placed,  in  some  litems,,  in  the  person  himself,  ("It  ijpsets  me  to  think 
.some  thou^tless  worcl  or  crack  of  mine  mi^t  hurt  sOTfeorje*^  feelings") , 
and  sometimes  outside  \th^^self  ("It  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  see  two 
of  iTY^  f ri^ds  f i^ting'^) .    Ihese  external  stimulus  oondttionis  irangeS  from 
personal  or  social,  as  ip.        last  exanple,  to  relatively  iitpersonal  or 
syirbolic  external  events \.(''^rf  someone  gets  hurt  in  an  auto  accident,  I 
usiially  try  to  get  a  good^  '^^^      vdiat  happened" ) .    The-  signs  of  the 
*anxie^,  in  response  to  aggr^^sive  stiraulatidn,  included  references  to 
avoidance  behavior,  somatic' s^^toms ,  guilty-  feelings,  expectations 
of  injury  or  trpuble,  and  the  use  of  descriptive  vords  indicative  of  strong 
negative  feelings  ("vicious  crini^") 

2.  Projected  aggression  ^ 

This  scale  measured  the  ~ten<Mncy  to  attribute  aggression  to 
sources  outside  the  Iself .    Hie  item4  included  a  range  ©f  objects  of 
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hostility,  including  the  self.    The  agents  of  aggression  ranged/^ron 
specific  ("Big  dogs  ai^  liktily  Lu  be  ucutytsiOus")  to  very  gei^eral  ji 
(Sonetimes  I  feel  that  there  are  so  many  bad  people  in  «the  world  \^ 
that  even  ity  own  tpwn  i:^  about  as  dangeroxis  to  live  in  as  a  real 
jungle'**)  •    The  agents  to  v*ian  aggression  was  attributed  included 
peqple,  animals,  and  natural  forces.    About  half  the  iteros  involved 
aggression  toward  the  self  from  other  sources,  and  the  other  half  re- 
flected aggression  toward  other  dDjects.    Of  those  which  reflected 
aggression  toward  the  self,  seme  involved  derogation,  and  some  re- 
presented, overt  aggression.  -  '  « 

3,  Self-aggression 

All  items  referred  to  injury  or  punishment  to  the  self-    TWO  de- 
scribed  inpulses  toward  suicide,  two  rjelated  to  self-punishment  from 
other  sources  than  tte  self,  and  one  referred  to  accidents  to  the  self. 

4;    Prosocial  aggression 

The  diitensions  represented  by  this  scale  and  the  next  one  were 
first  described  by  ^Johnson  (1951)  in  her  study  of  doll  play  aggression  in 
5  and  8  year  old  children.    Prosocial  aggression  is  aggression  used 
in  a  socially  ^proved  way  for  purposes  that  are  acc^table  to  the  moral  . 
standards  of  the  groi:p.    The  itmes  referred  to  law  enfojroement,  strict- 
ness of  control,  punishment  for  rule  breaking,  and  insistence  on  ap- 
•  propriate  ^  rules  about  aggression  ("When  a  pepson  has  broken  an  inport- 
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ant  rule,  he  should  definitely  be  punished  for  it").  ^  ^ 

A  high  score  on  this  scale  is'  a  positively  aggressive  score, 
but  the  form  of  aggression  is  in  f a\fl^r  Qfv  socially  acceptable  controls 
and  disciplines.    In  its  extreme  form,  prosocial  aggression  prc^^ably 
represents  moral  righteousness.    Hcwever>  a  lav  score  could  be 
the  product  of  either  one  of  two  characteristics  in  the  person:    a. lew 
level  of  aggressive  reactivity,  or  a > tendency  to  be  aggressive  in  un- 
aco^table  ways,  with  resistance  to  authority  or  the  rules  of  the  grovp. 
Four  of  the  eight  items  that  ccnposed  the  scale  would  be  influenced  by 
this  rejection  of  authority,  and  four. would  not  be.    In  the  absence  of 
other* information,  then,  a  low  score  on  this  scale  cannot  bet  clearly 
interpreted.    A' high  store  does  clearly -mean  a  high  aggressiveness^ of 
this  socially  accepted  sort.  „ 

5.    Antisocial  aggression  .  , 

^This  dimension  contrasts  with  the  previous  one  in  the  sense 
that  the  aggressions  referred  to.  here  are  ones  that  are  normally  unaccept 
able  socially  in  the  formal  pattern  of  our  cultxire.    Sate  items  included 
a  reference  to  the  positive  desirability  of  powerful  aggressive  motiva- 
tion,  others  to  the  acceptability  of  ordinarily  dis^Dprdved  forms  of  ag- 
gression,  and  still  others  to  the  3 naturalness  of  aggression  as  a  form 
of  social  interaction  ("Sometimes  an  actual  fight  is  the  only  way  to 
settle  an  argument" ) . 


In  tenn^of  pur  qpntenporary  middle  class  Anerican  culture  , 
antisocial'  aggression  represents  a  much  lower  level  of  socialization 
than  does  prosgoial  aggression.    A  high  3oore  may  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  a  strongly  aggressive  person  without  social  concern.  A 
IcM  score  may  descriJbe  a  person  vd^thout  inuch  aggressive  reactivity, 
or  one  v*iose  aggression  takes  otter  forms,  such  as  the  prosocial. 

Buss-Durkee  Inventory: 

All  the  aggression-hostility  inventories  reviewed  previously 

^  ■    ^  W 

have  be^n  CRinib\is  instruments.    They  tap  a  variety  of  hostile  atti- 
tudes  and  aggressive  ^.behavior  and  cqnbine  all  of  these  into  a  single 
soore-    The  unstated  assunption  made  in  using  a  single  sixtmary 
soore  is  that  hostile-aggressive  behaviors  dp  not  need  to  be  divided 
into  sx±><::las'ses.    Thus  a  suspicious,  nonassalutive  person  might  re- 
ceive  the  sane  soore  as  a  nonsuspicious,  assaultive  person. 

oonstructing  the  Buss-Durkee  inventory,  the  alternate  as-  ^ 
^unptic^  was  made:    it  is  necessary  and  useful  to  divide  hostile-ag- 
gressiv)b  behavior.    Initially  the  subclasses  used  in  t^Te.Buss,  Durkee 
and  Ba^r^^  stucfy  were  used,  but  these  were  elaborated  further  into 
the  following: 
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5s,  A.H. ,  Durkee,  A. ,  and  Baer,  M. ,  "Measurement  of  Hostility 
a  Clinical  Situation" ,  Journal  of  Abnontal  and  Social 
(psychology;  5:84-86:  1956. 


Assault  -  physical  violence  against  others^.  This  incluc3es  getting 
into  fi^ts  with  others  but  not  destroyijig  objects. 


Indirect  aggression  -  both  roundabout  and  undirected  aggression. 
Roundabout  behavior,  like  malicious  gossip  or  practical  jofe&s,  is 
indirect  in4±ie  sense  that  the  hated  person  is  not  attacked  directly, 
but  by  devious  means.  '  Undirected  aggression,  such  as  tenper  tantrums 
and  slaimiing  doors,  consists  of  a  discharge  of  negati^  affect  ^ 
against  no  one  in  particular.^  / 


Irritability  -  a  readiness  to  ej^^lode  at  the  slicptest  provocation. 
Hiis  includes  quick  tertper,  grouchiness,  exasperation,  and  rudey 
ness.  ^      .  *  ^ 

Negativism  -  oppositional  behavior^-  usually  directed  against 
authority.    This  involves  a  refusal  to  ocpperate  that  nay  vary 

from  passive  nonoanrpliance  to  open  rebellion  against  rule  or 

■J 

conventions.  - 

/  . 

ItesentJtient  -  ;jealosy  and  hatred  of  others.    Ihis  refers  to  a  feel- 
ing of  anger  at  the  world  over  real  or  fancied  mistrsatment. 

Suspicion  -  projection  of  hostility  onto  others.  This  varies  from 
merely  being  distrustflil  and  wary  of  pecple  to  beliefs  that  others 
are  being  derogatory  or  are  planning  harm. 

Verbal  aggression  -  negative  affect  e^ressed  in  both  the  style  and 
content  of  speech.    Style  includes  arguing,  shouting  and  screaming; 
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cx)ntent  includes  t±ireats,  curses,  and  being  overcritical. 

This  classification  includes  ^fwo  kinds  of  hostility  (resent- 
irent  and  suspicion)  and  five  kinds  of  aggression  (assault,  indirect 
aggression,  irritability,  negativism,  and  verbal).    A  guilt..catego2;y 
was  added  because  of  ipt;erest  in  observing  the  relationship  of  the 
inhibiting  influence  of  giiilt  to  the  egressions  of  behavior  that  are 
often  irlhibited.    Guilt  was  defined  in  terras  of  feelings  of  being  bad, 

having  done  wrong,  and  suffering  pangs  of  conscience.. 

^  \      .  '  ^  . 

I  torn  Writing  Techniques 

A  pool  of  itOTS  was  written  and  si?>plemented  with  other  materials ' 
borrowed  from  previous  inventories.    Items  v^re  worded  so  as  to 
minimize  defensiveness  in  responding.    It  has  been  establi^nfed  that  ^ 
qpcicil  desirability  accounts  for  much  of  the  variance  of  a  nobnal  person 
responses  to  inventoried.    In  atteitpting  to  facilitate  i^ssgondtots' 
admitting  socially  undesirable  behavior^  three  item-writing  techniques 
were  enployed: 

The  first  assumes  that  the  socially  undesirable  state  already 
exists  and  asks  how  it  is  e:<pressed:    "When  I  really  lose  my  teitper, 
I  am  capable  of  slapping  someone" ,  "When  I  get  mad,  I  say  nasty  things". 
In  these  itan6  .  the  loss  of  teirper  is  assimed  and  the  subject  is 
asked  only  \rt^ether  he  e:qpresses  it.    This  procedure  enphasizes  'a 
.report  of  behavior  and  tends  to  minimize  the  value  judge:tients  associ-_ 

X  .  ' 

% 
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atfed  with  hostalijLy.^       '     '  ^  " 

^  The  second  prD\ddes  justificatican  for  the  cxicurencJe  of 'ag- 

^  "J  ■  1  . 

gression:    "Whoever  iiisvilts  me  or       family,, is  asking  for  a  fi^t", 

"People  vAio  continually  pester  you  are!  askirjg  for  a  pi^ich  in  the.  noseT. 

"Like  WDst  sensitive  .people,  I  am  easily  annoyed  by  the  bad  manners 

of  others".    When' the^  item  provides  a  rationale  for  aggression, 

the  subject' s  defen;sive  ai^  guilt  reactic^  are  reducfed,  and 

does  not  necessarily  ahswer'in  the  direction  of  social'  desirability. 


^     The  third  uses  idipntej    "^If  somi^xx^  hits  me  first,  I  let  him 
have  it",  "When  I  am  mad  at  sonfi^ne,  I  will- give  hiin  the" silent 
treatment".    Idiots^^ve  a  high  freguericy  of  usag^  in  everyday  life,\ 
and  these  phrases  tare  typically  used  by  subjedCs.  to  dfescribe  their 
own  behavior  and  feelings  to  others.    lUerefoife,  v*i^  such  phrases  ^ 

apply,  I  they  arejtore  readily  acc^ted  aijd  admitted.^ 

'  „  ■  . ' 

o 

•>  '  *  , 

INDIVIDUAL  PKX3RAM  MEASURES  : 


(Pollcwing  eacph  television  vieving  session) 


Behavior  Rating  Scale:  .   -  ^ 

Itie  Behavior  Rating  Scale  used  in  this  sti:dy  is  a  modification 
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of  the  instrument  used  by  Feshbach  in  previous  research  upon  the  ef- 
feet  of  aggression  in  television  programs  i^DOn  children  (1967) . 

This  scale  consists  of  twenty^six  items,  nineteen  of  vihich  re- 

 \ — 


1 9 

^'eshbach/  S.  op.  cit. 


late  t3D  aggxessivity.    The  ratin^g^  and  recording  of  aggressive  attitudes 
and  acts  was  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  teacher  and  assistant,  who 
vgere  careful  in  observing  the  child's  post-viewing  jcondutt.  The 
rating  was  made  by  the  teacher  and  assistant  following  each  tele- 
vision prxDgram.    Ihey  then  collaborated  in  presenting  their  joint  opinion 
of  each  youngster  in  their  class  on  each  of  the  scale  items.  These 
scales  were  returned  to  the  project  director  before  the  next  television 
program  was.  presented  to  the  class,  which  followed  after  the  interval 
of  one^week.    Thus,  the  teacher  and  assistant  had  one  week  in  vAiich  to 
observe  the  child  and  form  their  immediate  and  follow-up  inpressions. 

Separate  scores  were  derived  for  aggisssion  directed  .toward 

X  peers  and  aggression  directed  toward  author  ity.^TJae  degree  of  ^aggression 

was  judged  either  mild  or, strong.    In  the  original  use  of  , this 

20 

s^e  by  Geshbach,     each  type  of  aggressipve  act  was  also  rated  as 
provoked  or  urprovoked.    It  was  found  in' this'pis^ent  study  that  the 
use  of  the  provoked-urprovoked  category  was  o^J^^l^  inasmuch  as 

^it  became  very  difficult  to  explore  the  origih^W  many  of  the  incidents 

^'  \  \  > 

that  occurred  at  the  sdiool,.  and  to  trace  vdiose  aggression  preceded  vtose 

Essentially,  the  Behavior  Rating ^^Scale  provides  a  measure  that 
reflects  the  teacher' s ''perception  of  the  student's  ooncjuct  and  attitudes 
;  following  the  stffltulus  ^television  programs.  >  c6 
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Reaction  Test; 

21 

This  is  one  of  the  tests  that  Lieberman     and  his  associates 

'■  •  ^ »  ^ 

had  found  to  yio^d  meaningful  pre-post  inSaneases  in  aggression  as  a 

function  of  exposure  to  violent  television  films,    Lieberman  had  identi- 
fied this  test  as  "What  Do  You  Feel  Like  Doing  Ri^t  Nefw?"    For  our 
purpose,  vje  have  labelled  it  the  Reactions  Test- 

Ininediately  after  each  television  'film,  the  children  ware  given 
a  sheert  of  paper  that  listed  thirteen  manifestations  of  behavior.  They 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  vrtiich  they  felt  like  doing  each 
particular  itan  of  behavior  at  the  particular  moment  they  ware  tested- 
The  degrees  v^ere  "Very  Much",  "Maybe",  aixi  "Not  at  all"-    Six  of 
these  thirteen  exanples  ware  either  aggressive  acts  or^  inner  feelings 
of  anger,  such  as  "Push  someooe".  Or  "Hope  3cxnething  bad'^Tiiaj^Dens  to 
soroecne".    The  remaining  seven  exanples  ware  non-aggressive'  acts- 

22  '  • 

Preference  Rating:        (Program  Report  #1) 

Ihis  is ,  an  expcLHsiofi  of  a  form  originally  used  in  Feshbach's 

stixSy*    A  Program  Report  was  cowpleted  by  the  s\±>jects  ininediately 

after  watching  each  television  program-   ^H:  required  a  r^ating  of  their 

degree  of  liking  or  disliking  of  the.  program  they  had  jtjst  s^ei^- 


21 

Lieberman  Researdl  Associates,  op.  cit- 
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Feshbach  and  Singer,  op-  cit- 
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Elicited  Feelings:        (Program  Re|X)rt  #11) 

'  .  . 

The  subjects  were  also  asked  to  check  for  eadi  of-ten  adjectives 
the  -Extent  to  which  the  program  had  a  ^particular  ertfotional  ef  fect^ 
them-    lliese  adjectives ,  describSig  how  tiie  subjects  felt  after  the 
program,  were:    good,  excited,,  afraid,  bored,  annoyed,  nervous,  angry\^ 
sad,  happy,  anS  upset.    The  alternatives  checked  for  each  adjective  were: 
rot  at  all,  a  little,  or  very  much. 

Recall i^"*    (Prpgram  Report  #111)    '  '  ' 

In  an  attarpt  to  get  a  more  differentiated  and  qualitative  pic- 
'  ture  of  the  children's  thoughts  revolving  around  the  television  films,  / 
the  Program  Reftort  was .  ejq^anded  to  include  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  was  ttie  best  thing  about  the  picture,  or  the  part  you  really  liked?  ^ 

2.  What  was  the  worst  thing  about  the  picture,  or-  the  part  you  disliked?  . 

3.  When  were  thsre  angry  feelings*  or  fightiisag? 

■  4.    Should  the»  angry  feelings  or  fighting  have'  come  out,  or  not?  ^ 

5.  Did  the  good  people  get  enough  protection  against  the  bad  people? 

6.  Could  things  that  happen  in  this  picture  happen  again  for  real? 

7.  If  you  had  youir  way,  hew  would  you  make  up  or  end  the  story? 

8.  Was  there  anything  funny  about  the  picture? 

Drawings :  '       .>  •  ^  ^ 

After  each  television  film,  the  si±>jects  were  asked  to  draw  a 
*  picture  of  a  scene  of  the  fi]jn  that  meant  the  most  to  than;  or  that  re- 
'  minded  them  of  sane  other  ej?)erience.    These  drawings,  through  nOff^ 

vefloal  expression,  ^provided  further  informatic^  on  the*  emoti,onal  iJipact 


Feshbach  and  Singer,  bp.  cit. 
Feshbach  and  Singer/  op.  cit. 
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of  the  progi?ain  iron  the  ahildren,  and  v^re  pazticularly  scrutinized 
for  indications  of  aggression  and  violence.    Essentially,  the  draw- 
ings were  regarded  as  a  projective  tiechnique,  and  as  personally 
jmeaningful  both  in  terms  of  content  and  in  elements  of  either  con- 
trol or  disorganization  in  the  structure  of  the  drawings.  ' 

Stoiy  Writing : 

The  enoticnally  iitpaired  children  were  asked  to  either  write  or 
dictate  (tell)  to  project  personnel  all  that  they  could  rBinei±er  of  the 

-     ■  ■  ■  "  ( 

television  program  they  had  just  seen.    This  representedx an  ^additional 
procedure  in  evaluating  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  emotional 
response,  as  veil  as  items  especially  remembered  about  the  television 
-program.    It  was  also  an  attenpt  toJ^atoate  some  formal  cognitive 
variables,  such  as  length  of  story  and  e:q)ressiveness,  as  well 'as  the 
personality  variable  of  motivation  to  ccOTqunicate. 

Group  Discussion;        •  , 

Prior  to  their  being  introdix^ed  to  the  television  films,  the 
children  were  told  by  their  teacher  ^at  they  were  going  to  be  shown  a 
television  program.    Ihey  were  told  that  others  (project  personnel) 
would  be  here  to  see  it,  too.    The  children  were  asked  to  watch  the 
program  and  listen  to  it.    They  were  told  that  .they  would  talk  about  it 
later. 
i> 

During  each  viwing  the  children  were  observed  by  the  project  ^ 
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personnel  and  their  awn  teachers  for  significant  bdiasaoral  responses 
to  the  telev:|lsion  materials.    Particular  notation  was  made  of  fjpc:ial 
^re?sion«  posturing,  laughter,  giggling',  imitative  gesture,  ^gns 
of  tension,  nail  biting,  contact  with  other  children  or  adults  and  Jtit^tpr 
agitation-    Most  particular  attention  wps  paid  during  and  immediately 
after  the  most  Violent  scenes,  ^  - 


At  an  early  point  during,  and  again  folloving  each  presentation, 
'the  youngstkrs  were  asked  v*iether  any  of  them  had  seen  this  particu- 
lar show  before.    At  those  tiities  vAien  a  youngster  had  cl-^^ited  to  have 
seen  this  television  episode  previously,  the  show  was^  intempted  and 
t^fe  youngster  was  asked  hew  it  finished.    Notations  were  made,  and 
interpreted,  of  the  differences  beti>^en  the  child's  remerrbered  version 
and  the  actual  show.    In  all  instances,  the  children  were  asked  how 
they  wished  the  show  would  have  finished  in  cotpariscin  to^  its  actxial 
conclusion,  whether"  or  not  they  saw  it  before. 

•i  ^  . 

The  children  were  also  routinely  asked  viiat  they  thouc^t  v^re 
the  best  ^arts  of  the 'show,  and  which  were  the  worst.,  The  child's 
individual  conscious  recall  was  eventually  enhanced  by  the  accunulat- 

i  ! 

ing  maiories  of \the  entire  group' s  participation.    A  fxarther  te^t  of 
recall  was  provided  by  having  the  children  fill  in  tlie  missing  parts  in  a 
narration  of  the  program  begvm  by  one  of  the  youngsters,  arid  oontinvied 
by  others  during        grovp  discussion  period.    These  clinical  group 
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techniques,  familiar  to  the  teachers,  and  supervised      pimject  perscannel 
provided  a  series  of  meaningful  doservptional  materials  vdiith  could  be 
ocrpared  with  the  child' s  pre-stimulus  behavior  and  known  personality  and 
behavioral  pattej^is. 


TEST  FINDINGS 


Pre-Post  Measures: 


Group  average  scores  for  all  pre-post  measures  are  pres^ted  in  Tables  I-IVi 


TABLE  T: 


Assault 
Pre 


BUSS  .DURKEE  AGGRESSICN  INVEMTORy 
Pre-Post  Scores  of  Project  I 


Grovp  A  (N=19*) 


M- 


6.74 


S.D. 


1.74 


Groip  B  (Vt=n*) 


M 


5.71 


S.D. 


Post 


6.16 


2.21 


B700 


Indirect 
Pre 


5.32 


1.59 


4.82 


Post 


4.84 


1.46 


7.65 


13.21 


Irritability 
Pre. 


6.31 


1.78 


5.53 


1.85 


Post 


5.37 


2.32 


6^65 


6.10 


Nega^vism 


3.26 


^33 


1.83 


1.A6 


Post 


2.74 


1.12 


7.18  ■ 


18  ..24 


Resentment 
Pre 


V-6 
€71 


1.53 


3.82 


1.82 


Post 


.16 


r.76 


6.65 


8.54 


Suspicion 
Pre 


6.10 


1;07 


5.29 


1.49 


Post 


6.10 


1.41 


7.18 


3.38 


Verbal 
"  Pre 


8.00 


1.89 


7.76 


2.69 


Post 


7.68 


2.13 


9.35 


7.93 


Guilt 

Pre     '  V 


5.79 


2.12 


5.76 


1.90 


Post 


5.63 


2.34 


.9.00 


15.39 


*Due  to  absences  and  population  tumdver,  ocnplete  special  test  scores  were 
obtained  for  19  children,  in  Qroup  A  and  17  childi^i^n  iri  Group  B. 
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NJultAple  t  te^ts  v^re  perfomed.    Group  B.  suspicion  scores  on  the 
Bu§s  Durkee  were  found ''to  be  significantly  hi^er  at  the  end  of  the 
, project  than  they  were  at  the^  beginning  .(t  +  2.038,  df  +  32,  P<  .05) . 
Thei?e  were  no  other  significant  differences  in  pre-post  scores  for 
Groi:?)  A  or  B.    T3iere  were  also  no  significant  differences  pre  or  post 
between  Group  A  and  G):x)up  B.  "  ^       .  ' 

«  - 

TABflLE  II:  !  ' 


SEARS  /SQGRESSION  SCALES  ' 
Pre-Post  Group  Scores  \  * 


Aggressican  Anxiety 
Pre 

Grovjp  A  .(N=;9*) 

Grovp  B  (N=17.*)  ' 

M 

S.D. 

M 

S.D. 

2.08  . 

7.35 

1.84 

Post 

'6.84 

2.11 

9.35 

10.32"' 

Projected  Aggression 
Pre" 

■  6.26 

2.45 

6.24 

2.76 

Post 

6.47 

2.50 

10.47 

12.90 

Self  Aggression 
Pre 

2.47 

1.09 

2.53 

1.46 

Post 

2.42 

1.31 

2.35 

^  1.14 

Prosocial  Aggtession  „    ^  - 
Pre  -" 

4.32 

1.42 

4.35 

1.57 

Post 

5.05 

1.57 

6.12 

3.64 

Antisocicil  Aggression 

Pre  ^ 

5.00 

:  2.36 

5.00 

1.50  1 

Post 

5.16 

1.66 

7.59 

10.67  1 

M=M^an       S.D.=Standard  Deviation 
Multiple  t  tests  were  performed.   JThere  v^re  ncr^gnificant  differences 
in  pre^post  scores  for  either  Group  A  or  Group  B.    There  were  also  no  signific^t 
pre-post  differences  betv^^een  Group  A  and  Group  B. 


*  See  footnote,  page  36. 
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TABI£  III: 


BAILYN  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Pre-Post  Group  Sojres 


PROBLEMS 
SOOEE  , 


REGIDITY 
SCXDFE 


Groip  A 

(N=19*)  v\  '. 

Groip 

B  {N=17*)  • 

"M 

S.D..     V  ^ 

M 

S.D. 

Pre 

Self 

10.00 

3.95  '  \ 

7.76 

3.10 

Post 

10.42 

2,94  \ 

9.35 

6.52  " 

Pre 

Peer 

9.10 

5.20  \ 

8.53  • 

.  4.51 

Post 

7.59 

4.36 

\  8.41 

5.1i 

Pre 

Family 

12.37 

16^73 

\  7.06 

4.14 

'Post 

11.53 

4.50 

\  8.35 

5.54 

Pre 

Cogiutive 

7.16  - 

3.22 

•    \  l.M 

2.55  ' 

Post 

8.90 

3,§8 

>  \  6.35 

'  4.47 

S.D-=^tandard  Deviation 


Multipie  t  tests  were  performed.    There  vere  no  significant  dif fejrences 
in  pre-post  scores  for  eitSier  Okoxi^^K  or  Group  B.    Ihere  vere  also  no  significant 
pre-post  differences  betwaen  Group  A  and  Group  B.  ,  '  , 

TABLE  IV: 


SITUATION  TEST 


Pre-Post  Group  Scores 


ERLC 


Groi?)  A  (N=19*) 

Grpi?)  B  (N=17*) 

M 

S.D. 

M  . 

S.D. 

Avoidance 
Pre  . 

4.90 

10.76  " 

3.12 

1.23 

Post 

2.21 

1.20 

7.00 

15.88 

Verbal 
Pre 

9.16 

4.56 

7.88  i 

^  3.03 

Post  ^ 

6.74 

3.96 

7.18 

4.66 

Covert 
.  1  Prfe 

11.58 

7.09 

11.47 

6.02 

Post 

7.90 

7.86 

12.35 

13.28 

Direct   ^ , 
Pr^          -  . 

13.90 

8.74 

"14.12 

8.13 

Post 

11.58 

8.89 

20.06 

16.56 

Severe 
Pre 

10.00 

13.08 

16.18 

11.44 

Post 

8.42 

12S14 

 ^ 

14.18 

12.42 

Total  Score              -  . 
*  Pre 

49.95 

25.01 

53.29 

23.19 

Ppst 

36.84 

25. 12 

75.06 

110.16 

W^fean 

S.D.=Standard  Deviatidn  ^ 

*,See  footnote. 
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Multiple  t  .tests,  vere  perfoiined.  '  There  vere  no  significant 
differences  in  pre-post  scores  for  either  Group  A>  or  Groijp        There  were 
also  no  significant  pre--post  differences  between  Groijp  A  and  Groijp  B,, 

-  Individual 'Program  Measures; 

Group  average  scores  for  all  program  measures  after  viewing' 
television  programs  containing  minimum,  moderate  and  maximum  violence 
are  presented  in  Tables  V  -  XIV. 

r 

'    lABLE  V:  \  . 

BEHAVIOR  RATING  SCALE  (PEERS)    '  » 
*   Group  Scores  After  Viewing  Television 
Programs  Ctontaining  Minimum,  Moderate  and  Maximum  Violence 


Min." 

Mcxi. 

Max. 

Groip^A  (N=19*) 
M 

3.00 

3.16  <' 

4.16 

S.D. 

2.40 

2.69 

3.59 

Groip  B  (N=17*) 
M 

.53 

.82 

.59 

S.D.  . 

1.01 

.81 

.71 

M=^fean   •    S.D.=Standard  Deviation 


A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the  group  scores. 
The  emotionally  irrpaired  children  in  Group  A  had  significantly  hither 
peer  aggression  scores  than  did  the  children  i|?f''Group  B  (F=42. ^3,  df=l, 
p<,01).  No  significant  differences  in  behavior  scores  of  either  group 
occurred  after  viewing  programs  containing  minimum,  mDderate  or  maximum 
violence  (F=.69,  df=2,  p>.05).  No  significant  interaction  effect  was 
found  (F=.837,  df=2,  p>.05)- 


*  See  footnote,  page  36. 


TABLE  VI: 

BEHAVIOR  RATING  SCALE  (AUTHORITY)  / 
Groi^)  Sc3ores  After  Viewing  Television  / 
Programs  Containing  Minimum,  Moderate  and  Maximum  Vic^lence 


Min. 

Mod. 

Max. 

Groip  A  (N=19*) 
M 

(.58 

1.79 

2.05 

S.D. 

2.01 

1.75 

2.42 

Group  B  (N=17*) 
M 

0.00 

0.00 

■0.00 

S.D. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

M^fean '    S.D.=Standard  Deviation  •  .  - 

A  two-way  analysis  of  variance        performed  on  the  grotp  soores. 
^    Hie  emotionally  impaired  children  in  Group  A  had  significantly  higher  authority 
aggression  scores  than  did  the  children  in  Grovp  B  (P=38.52,  df=l/ 
p<  .01) .  No  significant  differences  in  behavior  soores  of  either  groip 
occi:jfed  after  viewing  programs  containing  miniinum,  raoderate  or  inaximtim 
violenoev  (P=.2'21,  df=2,  p>  .05).    No  significant  interaction  effect  was 
•found  (F=.221,  ■df=2,  p>.05). 


TABLE  VII; 


REACTIONS  TEST 


Group  Soores  After  Viewing  Television 
Prograins  Containing  Minimum,  Modterate  and  Maximum  Violence 


Min. 

Mod. 

Max. 

Groip  A  (N=19*) 
M 

1.84 

2.16 

2.21 

S.D. 

2.54 

2.87 

2.72 

Grot?)  B  (N=17*) 
M 

1.71 

1.71 

1.12 

S.D. 

3.10^ 

2.52 

2.12 

M=Mean     S.D.=Standard  Deviation 


ERIC 


*  See  footnote,  page  36 
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A  two-^y  analysis  of  variance  was  performed.    No  significant 

differences  were  fbund  between  scores  of  Groiip  A  and  Grovp  B  (F=1.189, 

«     **       *■  '  ■ 

df=5l,  p>.05).    No  significant  differences  were  found  in  aggression  soorea.^^ 
obtained  after  vieving  programs  containing  'minimum,  moderate  or  maximum  / 
violence  (F=..091,  df=2,  p    .05).    No  significant  interaction  was  ^ 
found  (F=.30,  d^2/p  .05).^ 


TABIE  VIII: 


PREFERENCE  RATING 
Group  Scores  After  Viewing  Television 
Programs  Containing  Minimun,  Moderate  and  Maxiinum  Violence 


<  Min. 

rtod. 

*  Max. 

Groip  A  (N=19*) 
M 

1.84 

2.16 

2.21 

'  S.D. 

2.54 

2.87 

2.72 

Group  B  (N=17*) 
M 

1.71 

\ 

l.\l 

1.12 

S.D. 

3.10 

2.5? 

2.12 

M=^lean       S.D.^Standard  beviation  \ 

■  ■      ■  -X. 

A  two-way  analysis  of  v^ianoe  was  performed.  sigm;Eicant 
differences  were  found  bet^«een  scores  of  Groip  A  and  Grpijp  B  (F=2.048, 
df=l,  p>.05).    There  were  no  significant  differences, ip^^e  preferences 
expressed  for  minimally,  moderately  or  maximally  violent  programs 
(P=.215,  6f=2,  p>.05).    No  interaction  between  type  of  giioup  and  type* 
of  program  was  found  (F-.215,  df=2,  p^.'05). 


*  See  footnote,  page  36. 
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TABLE  IX; 

ELICnEI>  FRFTtTNGS  , 
Group  ScxDxes  After  Vi0ft/ing  Television 
Programs  Containing  Minimum,  Moderate  and  Maximum  Violence 


Group  A  (N=19*) 

Min. 

Mod. 

Max. 

2.26 

3.53 

U  :  

2.05 

S.D. 

2.26 

2.32 

1.84 

Group  B  (N=17*) 
M 

3.65 

3.65 

3.53 

S.D.  * 

4.29 

2.96 

'  2.21 

M=^an       S.D.=Standard  Deviation 

>  ^-  ■  , 

A  two-way  analysis  of  vari^ce  was  per|bnned.    No  significant 
difference^were  found  between  scores  of  Groiip  A  and  Groi:p  B  (F=3.561, 
df=l,  p>.05).    There  were  ro  significant  differences  in  the  degree  of 
affect  expressed  after  viewing  programs  containing  minimum,  toderate  or 
maximum  violence  (F=.849,  df=2,  p>.05).    No  significant  interaction  was 
found-  (F=.690,  df=2,  p  .05)-. 


■TABLE  X; 
RECALL 

Groi:p^  Scores  After  Viewing  Television 
Programs  Containing  Minimum,  Moderate  and  Maximum  Violenc5e 


Min. 

Mod. 

Max.  ' 

GroLp  A  (N=i9*) 
M 

•  .79 

2.00 

\l.63 

S.D. 

.71 

1.11 

\  .90 

Group  B  (N=17*) 
M 

.53 

1.29 

lUl  . 

S.D. 

.51 

.59 

.51 

IVNVIean     S.D.=Standard  DeXiaation 


*  See  footnote,  page  3$. 


A  two-way  analysis  of  variancje  was  performed.    Hie  endtionally 
inpaixed  children  in  Groi^)  A  had  significantly  greater  recall  of 
aggressive  incidents  than  did  the  childr)en  in  Group  B  (P=7-213,  df=l, 
p<.01),    Ihere  was  also  a  significance  in  recall  for  the  type  of 
violence  content  of  the  program  viewed  (P=17,798,  df=2,  p<-01)  /  but 
no  significant  interaction  was  found  (F=l-12,  df=2/  'P>.Q5). 


A  series  of  t  tests  was  conducted  to  determine  which  type  of  ^ 
program  produced  greater  recall  of  aggressive  incid^ts-    Grotp  A  had  ^ 
significantly  gteater  req^l  of  aggressive  incidents  after  viewing  programs 
with  moderate  violence  (t=3-89,  df=36,  p<,01)  and  maximum  violence 
(t=3.11,  df=36,  p<^.01)  than  after  viewing  programs  with  minimum  violence- 
Ttere  was  no  significant  difference  between  recall  for  moderately  and 
maximalliNa.dlent  progframs  (t=l-10,  df=36,  p>-05), 

Groi:p  B  also  had  significantly  greater  recall  of  aggressive  indicents 
after  viewing  programs  with  moderate  violence  (t==3,84,  df=32,  p<,01)  and 
maximum  violence  (t=4.80,  df=32,.  p  <. 01)  •    There  was  no  significant  difference 
between  recall  for  moderately  and  maximally  violent  programs  (t=-61,  df=32,  vp>  ,05) 


TABLE  XI: 


DRAWINGS   (i^IXIEIY  EXPRESSED) 
Group  Scores  After  Viewing  Television  Programs 
Containing  Minimun,  Moderate  and  Maximum  Violence 


Min. 

Mod. 

Max; 

Grov5>  A  (N=19*) 

M 

"..42 

32 

.37 

S.D.  < 

.  .51 

.48 

.50 

Grov^  B  (N=17*) 

M 

.29 

.71 

.59  ■ 

S.D. 

.47 

.47  . 

.51 

^Hfean     S.D.=Standard  Deviation 


♦"^See  footnote,  page  16- 
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A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  was  performed.    No  significant 


^fferenoes  were  found  between  scores  of  Group  A  and. Group  B  (P=2.924, 
df=I#  p>  .OS).    Hiere  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  amount  of  ^ 
anxiety  expressed  in  the  drai^gs  after  vie«n.ng  programs  qontaining 

1,  moderate  or  maximum  viol^oe  (F=,^|l,  df=2,  p>.05).    No  significant 
inter^tsjioai  was  found  (5^2.611,  df=2,vp>.05K 

"I  ■  - 

TABLE  XEI:    '  ,  : 


DRAWINGS  (E^PESSED  AGGRESSION) 
,  Group  Scores  After  Viewing  Television  Programs 
Contairying  Mijiijnim^  Moderate  and  Maximum  Violence 


\ 


I  (N=19*)  \ 
M 

Min. 

— 1  y.  —  

Itod. 

Max. 

0.0 

.74 

,58 

S.D. 

0.0 

.56 

.  *51 

J  (N=17*) 

M  f- 

0.0 

1.06 

s.b. 

0.0 

.43 

IVNyfean     S.D.=Standard  Deviation 


if 


A  tjvo-way-  analysis  of  variance  Was  perfonned.    The  children  in  « 
Group  B  expressed  significantly  more  aggression  in  their  drawings  than  did 
the  emotionally  inpaired  Cji4:ldren  in  Groip -A^  (P=17.895,  df=l,  p<.oi)Z 

i 

There  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  amount  of  aggression  ^lipressed 

/  -  ■  ^  / 

in  the  drawings  dependent  cn  the  amount  of  violence  contained  in  the 
program  viewed  (F=62.480,  Haf=2,  p<r.01).  ^  .  .  - 


A  series  pf  t  tests  was  conducted  to  ascertain  v*iich  type  of  program 

■ — «  ' 

prodix:ed,  more  aggressive  drawing  content.  ^  Pictures  drawn  by  the  children 
in  Grovp  ^''following  exposure  to  both  moderately  (t=5.72,  df=32,  p<.01)  and 
maximaily  (t==4.98,  df=32,  p<.01)  violent  programs  contained  significantly 


See  fcotnote,  page  36. 
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greater  anounts  of  aggtteksiom  than  pictures  drawrv*  following  ejqxDsure 
to  raininally  violet  ptograms.    When  oonpari^g  moderate  and  maximum 
pro^BQin  violence  content,  there  vv^re^^  significant  differences  in 
picture  aggression  for  Group  A  children  (t=.91,  d^32,  ^>  .05). 

A  series  o^  t  tests  was  conducted  to  ascertain  vAoich  type  of  program 
produced  more  aggressive  picture  content  in  the  Group  B*  children.  Pictures 
^^wn  by  the  children  in  Group  B  follaving  exposure  to  both  moderately  (t=11.65, 
df=32,  p<  .01)  and  maximally  (t=10.18,  df=32,  p^^.Ol)  violent  programs  contained 
significantly  greater  amounts  of  aggression  than  pictures  'drawn  following 
e:^sure  to  minijnally  violent  programs.    When  oonparing  moderate  and  maximun 
progijara  yiolence  contjsnt  there  vs^re  no  significant  diffet3fences  in  picture 

aggression  for  Group  B  children  (t=1.19,  df=32,  p^.  05).- 

I 

TABLE  XIII:  A  ^  ' 


STORY  WRITING  (GROUP  A  ONLY) 
Group  Scores  for  Aggressive  Story  Content  After 
Viewing  Programs  Containing  JVLmimum,  Moderate  or 
MaxiiTTum  Violence 


L  (N=19*)  ■ 
M  • 

Min. 

Mod. 

Max. 

.37 

2.21 

3.00 

S.D. 

.  46" 

1.15 

1.59  ■ 

iyi=Mean       S.D.=Standard  Deviation 
A  sirrple  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  and  the  aggressive  story  ^ 
;  content  wasc^'^gnificantly  affected  by  the  typet  of  prograj^viewed  (F=25.271, 
df=2,  p<.Olf.  "^A  multiple  t  test  oonparison  inHicated  that  programs  containing 
a  moderate  amount  of  violen^:::^5roduced  greater  story  aggression  than 
did  programs  containing  minimun  violent  (t=6.48,  df=36,  p<.01),  and 

maximally^  violent  programs  also  produced  greater  story  aggression  than  did 

^ 


*  See^  footnote,  page  36. 
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minimally  violent  programs  (t=6. 88/^3^36,  p<*.01).    Hcwever,  there  were 

no  significant  differ^oes  in  story  aggression  between  noderately  aggressive 

and  raaxiJT^ally  aggressive  programs  (t=1.71,  df=36,  p>.05). 


TABLE  XIV: 

t  STORY  WRITING  (GROUP  A  (M.Y) 

Number  of  Words  in  Story  Written  After  Viewing 
Programs  Containing  Minimun,  Moderate  or  Maximum  Violence 


Min. 

Mad. 

Max. 

Group  A  (N=19*) 

M 

66.38 

75.42 

78.26 

S.D. 

41.06 

57.64 

54.72 

M=Mean     S.D.=Standard  Deviation 


A  sinple  analysis  of  variance  was  performed,  and  no  significant 
differences  were  found  in  the  rjunnbef  of  words  in  a  story  written  after 
•    vising  either  minimally^  moderately  or  maximally  violent  programs 
(F=.^243,  df=2,  p>.05).  '  ^ 


SUM^VRY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  TEST  FINDINGS:  ' 
Buss-Durkee  Aggression  Inventory  t  ^ 

Group  B  (children  fran  broker;i  home^)  showed  significantfy  more 
attitudes  of  suspicion  after\the  television  project  than  before. 

Behavior  Rating  Scale: 

-emotionally  inpaired  children  (Group  A)  v^re  consistently  rated 
as  behaving  more  aggressively  tovard  peers  than  the  children  ip  Group  B., 
However,  the  statistical  analysis  showed  the  aggressivity  of  Group  A  to 
be  unrelated  to  the  intensity  of  aggressive  i^timulation  on  television.  *^ 


*  See  footnote,  page  36, 
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The  enotionally  inpaired  children  (Group  A)  were  cxDnsistently 
rated  as  behaving  nore  aggressively  toward  adults  than  those  .of  Group  B. 
'rt^ere  was  no  relationship  between  this  aggressivity  and  the  intensity 
of  aggressive  stimulation  on  television. 

^\ 

Progjram  Sports: 

There  was  no  preference  expressed  for  aggressive^  or  non-aggressive 
programs.  "  " 

Tfie  more  aggressive  tl^fe  f±ljt\,  the  more  there  was  of  aggressive 
content  and  preoccupations  in  the  verbal  interview  responses  of  both 
Groips  A  and  B  to  questions  about  the  film.    In  these  interviews,  the 
emotionally,  inpaired  d^ildren  (Groip  A) ,  expressed  significantly  more 
aggression  than  did  the  children  in  Groip  B.  . 


Drawings :  ^ 

Television  'films  rated  moderate  and  maximal  ij\  aggressive  content 
produced  mote  aggressive-drawings  than  did  mifWhal  aggressive  films  in 
both  gpoups. 

In  this  respect,  the  chij.dren  from  broken  hcxies  (Group  B) ,  drew 
conspicuously  more^  aggressive  pictures  than  those  in  Group  A. 

Ocrrposition  (StQry)  :  ^  - 

^The  ^notionally  impaired  chjiMren  (Group, A)  „  remembered  and  related 

more  aggressive  incidents  in  their  stones  about  nDderate^-y  aggressive 

\ 

films  than  about  minimaCLly. aggressive  films. 

Groip  A  aOLso  remembered  and  related  npre  aggressive  incidents 
in  their  stories  about  ma^fimally  aggressive  films  than  about  minimally 
aggressive  films.  ^ 

Gpoip  B  did  not  perform  this  task. 


Clinical  Findings:  : 

In  addition  to  the  Pre-Post"  .^d  Individual  Program  Measures  "  y 

described  previously,  the  children  in  both  Groi$)S  A  and  B  were  clinically 
c±>served  by  senior  staff  psychologists,  research  personnel,  their  special  ^ 
teadiers,  counsellors  ^d  ^sistants. 

In  contrast  to  sdre  general  letting  down  of  behavioral  controls 
which  occurs  during  recesses  and  other  respites  from  the  classroon,  manifesting 
ftself  in  a  generalized  increase  in' excitonent,  there  v^re  no  essential 
(^fferences  in  behavioral  violence  or  assaultiveness  in  oorpanng  the 
children's  conduct  after  viewing  viplent  vs.  pon-violent  films. 

There  were  no  demonstrable  changes  in  the  children's  fighting  or 
assaultiveness  after  viewing  violent  programs,  and  the  teachers  and  clinicians 
were  unable  to  identify  any  long-term  behavioral  changes  after  the  project 
ii:i  oojqparison  to  the  subjects'  behavior  and  conduct  pripr  to  the  study. 

In  contrast  to  the  absence  of  any  television-related  acting  out  or 
violent  behavior/^^^inic^ly  it  was  felt  that  the  children  in  Group  B  tended 
to  e^q^ress  more  negativistic  or  resentful  attitudes  after  the  project  than 
before.    Contrarily,  the  ongoing  c±servations  of  the  emotionally  iitpaired 

children  in  Group  A  gave  rise  to  the  clinical  iitpression  that  "they  showed, 

ft  ■ 

in  fact,  fewer  tendencies  toward  negativism  and  resentful  attitudes  after 

the  project  than  before.    These  differences  appeared  to  be  clinically  more  , 

related  to  psychological,  personality  and  background  variations  in  the 

two  groups  than  to-  factors  jSrimarily  relating  to  their  television  viewing. 

Clinical  observations  of  the  children  in  Group  B  revealed  a  tendency  for  them 

to  utilize  more  projection  in  their  aggressive  fantasies,  seeing  more  aggression  in 

others'  after  viewing  violent  television  progr^  than  before.    This  is  clinically 

cOTsistent  with  the  Buss-Durkee  te^t  results  v*iich  showed  increased 'suspicion. 

-  / 


0  0 

PRDOECT  I:  '  OCMIUSIONS 


The  findinq^  of  this  st\j^;;^^^an  be  ger^erally  recxDriciled  within  the 
framework  of  the  J^jllcwing  three  points.  ^ 

!•  E5qx>sure  td  aggr^6sivi6  content  on  television  did  not  disoemably 
lead  to  heightened  ^gres^ive  behavior.  There  was  no  relationship  betveen 
the  intensity  of  television  aggression  and  intensity  of ^ aggressive  behavior. 

2.    Observing  television  programs  with  relatively  more  aggressive 
content  produced  more  aggressive  fantasies;  television  programs  with 
relatively  less  aggressive  content  resulted  in  decreased/aggressivfe 
fantasies,  story-telling  and  drawings.  /  ,  " 

^  3.    Disadvanta^  and  emotionally  disturbed  children  who  c±)served 

aggressive  content  on  television  tended  to  use  the  material  as  a  cognitive 
suf^rt  with  which  to  bind  t]jgir  drives  and  inpulses. 

In  examining  the  results  of  the ^pre-po3i^ testing  and  clinical  evaluations, 
(before  and  after  the  entire  project)  the  significant  testing  relationships 
and  clinical  trends  indicated  that  certain . inner  states,  emotions,  and 
•    "    attitudes  (negativism,  resentment,  suspipo^n,  and  projected  aggression) 
•were  stimulated  by  exposure  to  aggi3essive  television  content. 

\  0 

Groiff)  B  was  cCiiposed  of  more  psychologically  intact  children  from 

c  ■      '  . 

broken  hones,  oontrastea  to  the  more  obviously  disturbed  emotionally 
inpaired  children  (Group  A).    Though  nQt  excluding  certain  test  artifacts, 
it*is  possible* that'  the  more  disturbed  children  did  nbV^ceive  the  same 
exertional  impact  frtxit  the  television  aggression  as  those  in  Group  B.  It 
appeared  clinically  that,  for  the  emotionally  irtpaired  children,  the 
television  material  was  more  useful  to  them  in  controlling  their  anxiety 
than  in  releasing  it.    The-  results  of  the  several  Program  R^rt  Measures 
tend  to  reinforce  tHis  explanation. 
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In  the  Individual  Program  Measures,  (after  each  television, shew) 
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the  fact  that  the  eatiotionally  iitpaired  children  (Groip  A)  had  inore 
behavior  pioblenis  in  general  than  did  Groip  B,  without  any  relationship 
to  the  television  progranis,  illustrates  the  essential  clinicsal  differences 
in  these  two  grovj^is. 

^  %  '  ' 

Exposing  the  enotionally  inpaired  children  (Gro\p  A)  to  a  range 

of  television-depicted  violence  did  not  increa^  their  behavior  p£x±)lems, 

i^r  did  it  ^crease  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  raters.  Essentially, 

this  points  toward  the  operation  of  personality  and  ego  deficits  in  the 

emotionally  i!ripa|red  gzo\p  of  children.    Their  hyper-aggressiveness  is 

seen  as  part  of  their  personality,  and  as  a  oonpc^unding  of  inadequate  ego 

functions,  as  muc±i  as  it  may  be  attributable  to  heartened  aggressive  drive. 

Aarther  indication  that  teleyision  depicted  violence  was  correlated 

nore  w^th  fantasy  than  with  behavior  was  seen  in  the  results  Of  the 

Program  Report  Measures.    In  these  measures,  the^t subjects  respontfed  to 

questions  ^directed  toward  their  immediate .  memory  of  the  television  pr^gram,- 

the  best  arxi  worst  parts  of  the  program,  and  to  questions  v^*uch  focused 

on  the  inpact  of  aggression  on  recall  and  cognitive  processes.    Hiere,  ~ 

the  degree  of  impact  (measured  in  reference  to  aggression)'  was  proportional 

to  the  intensity -of  the  television  portrayal ^of  aggitession  for^roth  groups. 

However,  the  emotionally  inpaired  children  (Groip  A)  over-reacted  in  this 

j»  ,  . 

respect  significantly  more  than  did  the  children  in  Groip  B.    This  reflects 

both  the  general  and  differential  effects  of  television  aggression 

on  our  subjects.    The  emotionally  inpaired  children,  received  the  most 

inpact  co^tively,  and  in  terms  of  fantas^^  rather  than  in  any  actual 

differences  in  observed  classroom  or  schoolyard  behavior.  ^       ^  \ 
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The  drawings  also  reflected  the  cofrelation  of  television  aggression 
with  the  e:^xession  of  aggressive  fantasy  rather  than  behavior.  Both 
moderajie  and  inaxiinal  aggressive?  filits  produced  more' aggressive  "pictures 
than  did  miniinal  aggressive  films  for  both  groups.    Hcwever,  the 
diildren  from  broKen  hoTBs  (Group  B)  ,  in 'drawing  significantly  more 
aggressive  pictures  than  did  the  erootionally  inpaired  children  (Group  A) , 
prt±)ably  reflected  their  greater  degree  of  emotional  stability  and  relatively 
nore  intact  ego  structures.    Such  youngsters  with  more  intact  ego  functioning 
^  can  be  expected  'to  express  thejnselves  better  and  in  greater  detail  -  than  children 
who  are  nore  ego  inpaired.    Their  pictorial  egression  and  detailed  versus 
sparse,  depiction  would  reflect  these  basic  differences. 

S^larly,  the  nunber  of  aggressive  references  in  the  Group  A  stories 
about,  the  television  progriims  was  also  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
television  .depicted  aggression. 

Itiere  VNiere  no  (;iLfferences  between  tte  tvOo  groups  of  subjects  in  their 
expressed  desire  to  ccmnit  aggressive  acts  (Reactions  T^st)  and  no  influences  ' 
attributable  to  t5elevision-portr^yed  violence  in  the •  e^q^ression  o£  such  desires. 

4 

The  relationships  between  televised  violence  and  acttual  behavioral 
neasures  "(Behavioral  Rating  Scal^  were  not  significant,  and  this  tested -for, 
but  .negative  finding,  is  questionable  of  a  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  causal 
connection  between  non-laboratory  or  real-life  violent  behavior  and  television 
'^depicted  violence,    ^^uppott  of  this,  there  were  no  changes  in  the  Anti- 
Social  subscale  of  tte  Seara^  Aggression,  Scales. 

.    i  .  ' ,  '    ■       ■ '  ■  ■ 

^    A  freq\:ent  clinical  finding  was  observed,  hovyever,  between  television 
portrayed  violence  and^  the  producftion  of  aggressive  fantasies  and  attitudes. 


/ 
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particularly  revealed  in  the  children' s  grovp  discussions'  which  follower 
their  viewing  of  violent  shews.    Ttiis  finding  must  be  differentiated 
from  behavioral  \^lence  whiqh  is  acted  out  against  people  or  objects 
in  actual  life  sitxaations  --  just  as  the  child  viho  aggressively  plays  at 
copes  and  rdabers  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  delinquent  v\*pse  real 
behavior  is  harmful.    In  conteitplating  the  ^measure  of  violence  in  children' 
fairy^-stories ,  television,  p4.ay  and  fantaisy,  one  is  reminded  of  Freud's 
^observation  that  the  good  man  dreams  vdiat  the  bad  one*  does  -  and  that  \ 
good  children  are  also  interested  in  what  is  bad  and  violent. 


•      PRDJBCT  II:     RESPONSES  TO  CMmXXi  ,     '  ' 

AND^HUMAN  PORimYED  TEILEVISICN  VIOLENCE  IN 


EMDTI0NA3XY  VULNERABLE  CHILDREN 


The  cjonclusions  from  Project  I  supported  the  view  that  children's 
reactions  to  telfevision^portrayed  violence  are  cxxrplex  phenomena  in  vAiich 
the  child's  cognitive  equipnent    -  his  intellectual  perception, 
discrimination,  judgnent/  reflejfction  and  analysis  -  play  an  iirportant, 
if  not  determining,  role.    The  children's  reaction  to  a  gamut' of  violent 
television  programs  indicated  that  their  respofises  and  ej<perience  v^re 
primarily  thinking,  fantasizing  and  evaluative  phenccena  vMch  were 
utilized  in  making  the  proper  fit  or  adjustment  of  the  particular 
aggressive  episode  within  the  context  ^f  the  children's  tDwn  reality  and 
experience. < 


1 


Rather  than  being  passive  and  entirely  gullible  spectators  of  the 
•television  programs,  the  children  in  Project  I  were  found  to  actively 
utilize  their  personality  resources  to  assimilate  or  come  to  grips  with 
the  phenonena  of  television  portrayed  violence.    This  finding  is  of 
soiTB  significance  inasmuch  a§  the'^particular  groups  of  children  used  in^  ^ 
this  stu(fy  fall  into  the  ^category  of  those  subjects  v*io  would  orcJLnarily 
be  considered  vulnerable,  suggestible.  Or  predisposed  to  act  out  matientary 
irqpulses.    These  groups  of  children  were  fpund  to  use  television  programs 
as  a  vehicle  to  wei^  reality,  rather  than  as  a  stimulus  to  let  down  ^their 
barriers  and  to  behave  aggressively.    It  is  in  this  context  that  television 
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eaqx)siare  served  as  a  si?3port  to  help  chilclren  encxDunter,  <X)nc3eptualize  and 
.cxinfrDnt  tJieir  cwn  >>^ggxessive  fantasiea,  rathei^  than  to  act  them  out  against 
reality. 


SUBJECTS 


In  furthering  our  ongoing  researqh,  it  was  felt  th^t  a  continued 
clinical  follov-up  of  sm^l,  intensively  studied  groups  of  vulnerable 
children  v\KDuld  be  fruitful  in  further  exploring  the  factors  that  play  a 
part  in  the  mutual  interaction  between  the  child  and  the  television  event. 
In  addition  to  vtot  the  diild  learns  fron  television,  one  needs  to  know 
more*  about  hov  he-  learns  frcxn  television.    In  this  respect,  the  more 
in-depth  ajjproach  with  smalls  nurnbers  had  advantages  in  bringing  to  iight 
factors  that  wuld  be  lost  in  a  descriptive,  mass  assessment  program. 

Project  II  oCTitinued  v^th  the  children  ^in  Project  I  during  the  second 
"i^ar.    Group  A,  a  juvenile  psychiatric  population,  oontinred  with  thirty 
emotiqially  disturbed  children  in  a  special  school.    Group  B  consisted  of 
psychiatrically  normal  children  v^o  had  been  deprived  of  ongoing  parental 
ties  and  vdio  had  been  placed  in  a  parodiial  boarding  facility  for  children 
"^f  broken  homes.    In  light  of  the  enjiiasis  of  the  Surgeon  General'^  Iteport 
on  researdi  with  vulnerable  populations  and  from  our  experience  in  Project  I, 
it,  wqis  felt  that  ongoa::ng,  longitudinal  studies  of  these  child  poptilatlons 
would  abi>^aningful  clinical  data  regarding  their  use  of  television. 

It  was  further  deemed  advisable  in  Project  II  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  cartOOT  portrayed  viol^pe  in  ocnparison  with  human-aqted 


0 

or  non-cartocn  programs  upon  our  population  of  enotionally  \AiLnerable 

25      ^  .  ■  ' 

children.    There  is  previous  opinion     that  stresses  the  iipportance 

of  the  framework  in  which  violence  is  presented. 

E^ririBntal  studies^^  have  indicated  that  there  is  an  increase 

in  aggressive  behavior  by  children  who  vsere  previously  aggressive  in  response 

t 

to  their  viewing  of  violent  cartoons.    In  additicn,  considerable  concern 
has  been  expressed  by  television  critics  regarding  violence  in  children's 
fare.    Yor  exanple/  UyoneY^'^  has  stated  that  "By  the  time  a->^ld  is 
fourteen  and  in  the  ei^th  grade  he  has  watched  the  violent  assault  or 
ctestruction  of  nearly  18,000*  human  beings  on  television."    Because  of 
the  general  attack  and  many  categorical  statements  v*iich  are  made  in 
criticism  of  children's  cartoons,  clinical  and  e3?)erimental  data  v*uch 
would*  carpare  children's  responses  to  cartoons  with  their  responses  to 
non-cartoon  television  programs  could  elucidate  differences  betv^en  the 
seemingly  greater  fantasy  of  cartoon  portr^als  and  the  apparently  more 
realistic  forn^t  of  jion-cartoon  dramas.  ^ 


Macooby,  E.E. ,  op,  cit. 
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Stein,  A.  and  Friedrich,  L. ,  "Television  Cbntent  and  Young  Qiildren's 
Behavior".,  Television  and  Social  Behavior,  vol.  II,  p.  202,,  A  Technical 
Import  to  the  Surgi^  General's  Scientific  Advisory  Ctoninittee,  National 
Institute  of  Ifental  Health,  Rockville,  Maryland,  1972. 

loonsy.,  Gerald,'  "The  Ecology  of  C3iildhood'\  Action  for  Children's  Televisioor 
,p.55,  Avon  Books,  New  York,  1971. 

*  It  is  regrettable  that  sudl  statements  are  used  as  a  basis  for- even  more 
global  pronouncenents  in  the  recent  literature.  For  exanple,  Rothenberg 
has  recently  stated  that  the  average  American  child  "will  have  witnessed 
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MEraODOLOGir 


Project  II,  in  undertaking  to  study  the  corparative  effects  of 
cartoon-portrayed  violence,  itaintained  and  kept  constant  the  setting, 
basic  procedures  and  observational  and  testing  nethods  of  Project  I. 
Group  A  saw  sixteen  cartoons,  and  eight  violent  films  using  human  actors,,^ 
and  were  studied  clinically.    Group  B  saw  five  television  cartoons 
and  five  films  involving  real  animals  and  human  actors. 


In  addition  to  tte  clinical  studies  for"  Groups  A  and  B,  Group  B 
was  additLonally  involved  in  an^e^qDerimental  study.    Pre-  and  Po^t- 
ne^ures  were  administered  at  tte  beginning  and  end  of  the  cartoon  project 
to  Group  B  children.    Individual  program  measures  were  utilized  at  the 
.tine  of  the  showing  of  five  test  cartoons  and  five  test  non-cartoon 

Mi 

programs  for  these  children  in  Group  B.    The  children  in  Group  A  were 
clinically  evaluated,  and  not  given  the  special  tests. 


sore  18,000  murders  ahd  countless  hi^y  defended  incidents  of  robbery, 
arson,  boffibing,  forgery,  smuggling,  beating  and  torture  -  averaging 
ajproximately  ons  per  minute  in  tte  standard  television  cartoon  for 
children  under  the  age  of  ten." 

This  appears  to  be  an  unsubstantiated  elaboration  of  looney's 
earlier  blanket  figures.    Pothenberg  then  asserts  "146  published 
papers  representing  50  studies  -  laboratory  studies,  correlational 
field  studies^and  naturalistic  experiments  -  involving  10,000 
children  and  kdolescents  from  every  conceivable  background  all  show  ^ 
that  violence  viewing  produces  increased  aggressive  behavior  In  the 
young  and  that  iimiBdiate  remedial  action  in  terms  of  television 
prxpgramming  is  warranted."    Such  categorical  statements  do  not  ^ 
accurately 'Tior  oorpletely  reflect  th^  literatvire,  and  represent  an 
adversary  rather  than  scientifically  valid  statement.     (Itothenberg,  M. , 
"Effect  of  Television  Violence  on  Qiildren  and  Youth",  JAMA,  234, 
10:1043-1046:  December  18,  1975.) 
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-  The  stimulus  sanples  in,  both  the  clinical  and  e:^)eriinantal  studies 
iiKrluded  full  cartoon  episodes,  just  as  broadcast  over  the  networks,  r 
conprised  of  such  aniirated  materials  as  BullvdAle,  Snokey  the  Bear, 
George  of  the  Jungle,  Johnny  Quest,  Spidenran,  Motor  Mouse,  Lanoelot  Link 
t±ie  Secret  Chinp,  Magilla  Gorilla,  Hot  Wheels,  and  0Dad  Runner. 

EXPERIMEOTAL  PKXEDURES:     (Groip  B  only) 


In  addition  to  their  participation  in  the'^^ongoing  clinical  ^stiidies, 
*    the'  Group  B  children  were  involved  in  an  experinental  stucfy  vAiicb 
ccnpared  their  responses  to  .caortoon  mat^ials  and  non-;cartoon 

materials.    The  cartoon  stimuli  consisted  of  fivi^ action  cartoons: 

/  , 

Spiderman,  Smokey  the  Bear,  Hot  Wheels  and  two  episodes  of  Bullwinkle. 

Tte  non-cartoon  materials  were  selected  for  their  blandness  ii;i 
order  to  ensure  that  any  differences  in  response  to  viewing  these  two 
types  of  television  materials  would  indeed  pick  up  any  differences  in 
aggressive  fantasies,  attitudes,  verbal  or  physical  behaviors  following 
exposure  to  the  stimulus  jnaterials.    The  non-cartoon  fare  consisted:  of 
the  following  programs:    "Rhino"  (Aniiral  World)  ,  "Valley- of  Mexico" ,  "Seals 
and  Lion"  (Discovery  series) ,  '*The  Hardy  Boys",  and  "Gathering  the  Team".  * 
The  Group.  B  children  viewed  the  entire  shows,  and  in  addition  to  the 
ongoing  clinical  observations,  the  following  special  tests  and 
measures  were  utilized-  ^  ^  ^    -  . 
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Pre-Post  Measures 

•   •         \  — :  

28 

I .    Ttie  Sears*  Aggression  Scales     have  been  described  fully  in  pages 
21  to  24  in  Projec±  I.    With  minimal  nodification,.*  they  v;^rB  applied  to 
^Project  II.    It  will  be  iiScalled  that  these  scales  are  oonposed  of  items 
^cn  the  form  of  declarative  sentences  with  viiich  a  subject  could  e^^ress 
his^greement  or  disagreement  on  a  five  point  scale,  ranging  from 
"strbngly  agree"  through  "not  sure"  to  "strongly  disagree".    Hie  content 
of  eacft  4±em        designed  to  egress  one  of  tte  following  mDdalities 
grpssiohv  (or  its  rejection): 


A.  Aggressive  Anxiety:    The  scale  mei^ures  feelings  of  fear,  disoomfort 
and  dislike  of  aggression. 

B.  Pro jecteek Aggression :    This  scale  measures  the  tendency  to  attribute 
aggression  to  source^'  outside  the'  self.  ,  ^ 

C.  Self-Aggression :    Items  referring  to  sel,f-injury  or  punishment  to 
the  self.  *  . 

D.  Pro-Social  Aggression:    Aggression  used  in  social  app^ved  w^s. 

E.  Anti-Social  Aggression:    Items  referring  to  aggressive  acts  that  are 
social  unacceptable  in  our  c^ture.  ,7 


28 

Sears>  R.R. ,  op.  ext. 
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11.^  Situations  Te3t:^^^    In  response  to  seven  hypothetical^ituations 
whicft  focused  On  aggressive  encounters,  the  subject  had  to  respond 
••yeg^ll^r  "ito" -regarding  rthq'^    of  the  following  rnodalities  in  each 
situation :  V 

/mild  aggression:    passivity,  no  signs  df  assertion,  avoidance, 
etc. 

verbal  aggression:    the  u^e  of  speech  only  (ai:guing,  cursing,  etc-  ) 

c.  covert  aggression:    wishes  or  fantasizes  of  an  aggressive  or 
violent  nature.      -     .  '     '  J 

d.  direct  aggression:    such  as  fist  Tights,  pushSjig, picking. 

e.  ^sfevere  aggression:    the  use  of  another  instrument  or  object  on 


a  person. 


Thus,  five  rea^urls  were  available,  reflecting  the  differential  \ 
use  of  each  of  the  preceding  categories,  dirrived  by  sunSang  up  the 
subject's  choice  of  each  category  in  the  "yes"  column. 


V 


*  Indiv 


vidual  Program  Measures 


Individual  program  measures  wer^  admi^stered  to  the  Grovp  B 


children  aft^sr  each  shwing  t)f  television  stimulus,  mal^ials.  These 
rreasures  included  Preference  Ratings,  Elicited  Feelings,  Recall  of 


29  "    *  * 

,  Feshbach,  S.  and  Singer,  R.  ,  op.  cit. 
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Aggfressive  Incicients  and  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


30 


Preference  Rating;    Subjects  ejqsressed  their  reaction  to-the  films  on 
a  three  point  scale.  ■  A  rating  of  1  indicated  dislike;  a  rating*  of  2 
indicated  moderate  likeing;  and  a  rating  of  3  strong  liking. 

Eli^ted  Feelings;    These  measures  reflected  the  children's  affective 
response  ^d  feelings  aroused  by  the  television  program.  •  Exanples  of 
such  feelings  v^«rB  excitegEnl- ,  jiappiness ,  fear,  sadness,  nervoii^ness ,  •  or 
^fage-.    Denial  of  t^Yip^^^i!^^^^  a  score  ot  Or.    ^i!)derate  agreonent 
or  aclav^ledgment  received  a  score  of  1.    Strong  indication  or  aqreemnt 
was  scored  as  2.    Scored  v^ere  summed  to  obtain  a  totaJT  scoi?e  as  an 
index  of  feeling  arousal.  ^  ^« 

a  "  « 

fecall :    Ihese  reports  constitute  an  assessment  of  the  degree,  of 
anotional  irr^act  carried  by  the  viewed  program,  as.measvired  by  the 
quantity  ^d  tyj^s  of  materials  the  child  focuses  on  in  recounting, 
^recalling,  and  responding  to  the  television  material.  ' 

( 

Behavior  Rating  Scale:    Tliis  scale  consisted  of  twenty-six  itans 
pertaining  to  a  range  of  aggressive  and  anti-socia|  manifestations 
di^l^ed  by  children.    The  ooimu.ssion  of  these  various  acts  during 


30  '  - 

Feshbach,  S.  and  Singer,  R.  ^  op^  cit. 


See  Ap^dix  for  tests  and^.  30-33  in  Project  I  for  descriptions. 


8  *  ^ 
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a  pericxi  of  two  tx)c^hree  ^ys  following  a  television  program  was 
roted  on  this  instrunent.    The  i^cording  and  rating  of  these  aggressive 
aqts  was  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  teacher  and  assistant,  reviewed 
by  projec±  staff.  ^  , 

Separate  scores  were  derived  for  aggr^ssiai  t^iward  peers  and 
aggression  bc^^ard  authority.    The  degree  of  aggression  was  judg^/  ^ 
mild  (scor^  1)  or  st^g  (scored  2).    This  scale  was  used  to  record 
^^d  evaluate  the  ciianges  in  the  ^crtual  day- to-day  behavior  df '^the 
diildren  as  an  aftermath  of  the  television  programs. 


\ 


In  view  of  the'  lack  of^di^inction  existing  in  the  literature  between 
laggressivity  and  violence,  a  content  analysis  of  the  Behavior  RaUng  Scale 
was  undertaken  in  order  to  careful'ly  delineate  the  types  of  aggressive 
behaviors  involved.    A  further  analysis  of  the  Scale  indicated  three  types 
Of  behavioral  aggressivity  were  being  measured:    physical,  Verbal  and 


A 


•attitudinal.    The  physical  aggressivity  was  further  divided  to  reflect 


punching  6r  shoving,  and  damage  to  property  or  "accidentar  physical  harm 
or  damage.        '  ^  I 


The  Behavior  Rating  Scale  was  alap  dividedr  iht)|)  mild  aiid  strong 

/    r  f 

categpries  and  these' categories  were  considered  to  lisflect ^differences 
Jli\  inteitt  (to  hurt) .    All  *of  the  mild  physical  aggressivity  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  result  Qf  characteristic  horseplay  or  kidding  around, 

and  instructions  t;p  the  raters,  included  this  definition.    No  "mild"  . 

' '  '  / 

category  -  physical,  veriDal  or  attitudinal  -  was  |negarded  by  .them  as 

having  serious  intent.  ^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  behaviors  and  attitudes  included  in  the  "strong" 
category  were  considered  to  beNmdertaken  or  held  with  serious  intent  ' 
'(to  harm,  to  defy ,  etc. ) .    The  physical  punching  and  shoving  in  this 
category  was  what  was    identified  as  actually  assaultive  behayior,  ancT 
property  damage  was  intentional.    Verbal  aggressivity  was  no  longer  - 
merely  normatively  sassy;    it  was  provocative,  defiant  aiid /argumsntative. 
Strong  .attitudinal  aggiessivity  followed  the  sane  pattern.    Instructions  to 
the  raters  a(jaiin  included  sudn  definitions. 

^  ■    /  ■ 


t  - 
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CLINICAL  PRXEDURES 

X 

In  addition  to  the  above  special  tests  and  tneasurements ,  the  thirty, 
children  in  Group  A  and  the  twenty  children  in  Groip  B  were  oontiniiBd 
in  the  ongoing,  in-depth  olintfcal  studies.    These^^re  carried  opt  under; 
the  supervi3ion  of  the  senior  clinical  psychologist  and  child  psychiatrist 
and-involved  ongoing  vsieekly  conferences  with  teachers,  house-staff  , 
assistants  and.  research  personnel  vjho  were  involved  ±n  the  d^-to-day 
observations  of  these  children  in  the  classroccns,  the  schoolyard,'  and  '^^ 
-  in  the  after  school  and  over  night  behavior  of  the  Groip  B  children. 

,  'FrUm  these' conferences,  direct  observations  of  the  children,  and 
their  progress  and  response  to  various  aspect^^^rsff-^e  sdlool  and 
, institutional  program,  clinical  data  was  •accumulated  on  eaeh  child  with 
particular  reference  to  his  television  viewing  habits,  preferences  and 
responses.  .  Particular  attention  was-  paid  to  his  or  her  behavior 
foriowing  the  cartoon  stimulus  materials  in  the  hours  fol  laving 'exposure 
to  the  program,  including  any  differences  vAoich  could  be  noted,  either  in 

aggressivity  or  frank^ violent  behavior  in  the  twenty- four  hour  period 

fjr        '  '  - 

\foi lowing  the  viewing  of  the  television  materials. 

.'       '  ■  ■  . 

\     '  TNsachers,  house-parents,  teachers'  assistants  and  tl^e  research  staff 
xw^re  particularly  alerted  to  note  anV  changed  in  pre-e^dsting  patterns 
of  beha^^or,  ".or  imitative  iTiaterials  vrtiich  might  reflect  ipon  ejqposure 
to  tte  televisic^gi  stimul^us  materials.  X 


'^'j  stJinui^us  materials.  jj- 

*  \.... 

■   ■  ■  ■  ■  .  '     \  . 


E)g)erijTentaI  Fixxiings,  (Groig)  B  only) 


J 


Pre  and  post  ijroup  s<2ores  for  the  Sears  Aggression  Scales  and  t 
test  scores  are  presented  in  TABLE  I.    No  significant  differences  vgere 
found 'in  any  pre-post  subtest  scores.    '  ,  " 


Aggression  Anxiety 
Projected  Aggression 

Self  Aggression 

/ 

Prosocial  Aggression 
,  Antisocial  Al^gression 


.    TAHTiR  I: 

^  ^  ^  \ 

SEARS  ACX3RESSICN  SCALES  ^' 
Pre-Post  Groiip  Soorfes  and  t  Scores 
'(Group  B  only)  N=20 


M 

-PRE 

POST 

t 

6i 

• — 

P 

7.50 

,  7. '25 

.41 

3E 

>  .05 

S.D. 

1.75 

2.00 

M 

8.10 

8.95  ': 

-1.  48 

38 

y>.05 

S.D. 

1.95 

1.56 

M 

2.65  , 

2.70 

-••;i2 

38 

>  .05 

S.D. 

1.35 

,1.14  . 

M 

4.80 

"  4.50 

< 

.65 

■  38 

>.05 

S.D. 

1.3^3 

1.50  - 

M 

5.75 

5.95 

.44 

38 

>.0| 

S.D. 

■l.4l 

1.36 

M=Mean 


6.D.=Stand^d 


Lation 


Pre  and  post  groip  scores  and  t  test  scores  for  the  sittjiations 
Test  are  presented  in  TABL?  H-,   No  significant  pre-post  subtest  differences 
ware  found. 
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8.8 


1         TART.F.  II: 

SITUATIOSIS  TEST 
Pre-Post  Group  Scores  arid  t  ScxDres 
(Group  B  only)  N=20 


Mild 

M 

Jrvjoi 

4- 

•  L. 

V 

<  2.40 

z.  40 

0.0 

'  38 

>  .05 

S.D. 

Lm  Jo 

1  Af. 

X. 

Verbal 

M 

7.45 

7.  60 

.,14 

38 

>  .05 

S.D. 

O  OA 

Covert  r 
M 

8.45 

11.  85 

-1.53. 

!38 

>.05 

Q  n 

fx  4fi 

7  1  Q 

I^irect  ^ 

M 

13.35 

16.20 

-I.'IO* 

38 

>.05 

S.D. 

8.45 

■  7.53 

Severe 

«              ■  M  » 

8.35 

13.00 

-1.56 

38 

>.05 

.S..D.  . 

8.3,8 

9.93 

M 

43.50 

50.60 

-  .98 

38 

>.05 

S.D.  • 

24.55 

20.02 

-NHfeafi      S.D.=Standard  Deviation    .  ^ 
Program  Report -Measured:  •  -r 

Group  Preference* Rating  scores  follosving  exposure  to* cartoon  and 
rxDn-cartoon  pn>granis'  are  presented  in  T?^BLE  III.    The  children  from  Group  B 
expressed  equal  liking  for  both  cartoon  and  non-cartdbn  programs. 

'  *     «  ■'  ' 

PREFERENCE  RATING  "  ' 

Grpijp  Scores  Following  Exposure  to 
Cartoon  and  Non-Cartoon  Programs  *   -  ^  ^ 

(Grotip  B  only)  N=20  .  '  * 


Cartoon  *      ,p,  / 

S.D. 

t 

df 

n* 

3.10 

3.90 

1.94 

■38 

y  .05 

Non-Cartoon-  '  ^ 

l.*5 

.48 

^t=^fean     S.D.  =Stardard  Deviation 
•  ^  -         '  •  . 

*  Althou^  not  significant  "at  5%r  this  t  scosfe 
very  marly  approached  significant,  p=.06. 
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Elicited  Feelings  group  scores  and  t  score  are  presented  in 
TABLE  IV.    The  children  in  Group  B  had  ^ignificaQtly  greatfer  ^fect 

cartDOn3  than  follcwing  the  non-cartoon  programs  • 


arousal  following  the 


) 

TABLE  IV: 


ELICITED  PEELINGS, 
Gfdup  Scores  Pollowing  Exposure  to 
Cartoon  and  Non-Cartoon  Progr^irs 
(Grovp  B  only)  N=20' 


V 

cartoon,. 

M 

S.D. 

"df  .  . 

P 

5.40' 

4.70; 

2.48 

38 

•<  .05 

NCh-Cartc 

3Dn 

2.70 

.64/ 

^t=Mean     S,.  DL'=i=6tandard  Deviation 


Cartoon  and  non-cartoon  Recall  scorns/ and  t  score  are  presented  in 
TABLE  V.    Hiere  were  no  significant^ffetences  in  the  nunt)er  of  aggressive 
incidents  remanberedi' f rom  cartoon  or  non-cartoon. 


FfeCALL' 

Group  Scores  Following  E^^xDsure  to 
CartoQn/and  l^n-Cartoon  Prograjns 
(Group  B  only)  N=20 


M 

S.D. 

t 

P 

Cartooix 

.25 

.54 

-  .31 

* 

38 

>  .05 

Non-Cgfitopn 

.35 

1.31 

J*=MBan 


S.D. standard  Deviation^* 
Beha\^r  Rating  Scale'  Gfo\^>  scores^  for  peer  aggression  and  author! 
^ggrt^6sijzOTare  recorded  in  TABli^  VI.  ^-  , 


./ 


\      TABLET  VI: 

"^^^aCVVIOR  RATING  SCALE 
Group  Scxires  Folloti^jig  Exposure  to 
Cartoon  and  Non-C^^rtoon  Prpgrams 
.(Groip  B  OHly>  Jf='20,.  • 


PEEP 

AimiORrry 


« 

M  - 

S.D. 

•.t 

d£ 

P 

C^rtoon^ 

5.85 

3. '67 

Z.04 

38 

.05 

Nfe^nHIIartoon 

3.45, 

3.85 

CartoDn^ 

2.00 

.84 

4.40 

38 

, , '.01 

iton-Cartobn 

.90 

.70 

NHVleaii       S.D.=Standard  Deviation 
\        ^  «       '  ■        '  .  ■ 

rcte  children  in  Groip  B  ghowed  signifieantly  more  behdvioral  aggres- 

sivi^  toward  Ipoth  peers  and  ail^rity  following  their  viewing  of  cartoons 

than  after  viewing  non-cartoon  pk)graiTis.    In  order  to  determine  the  extent 

and  type  of  behavioral^^^gressivity  displayed  by  these  ciiildren,  a  content 

analysis  of  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale^was  oonducted.     (Sfee  J^pendix  for 

procedure  and  itan  selection.)  .TABLE  VII    presents"  the  resxxLts* 

.        ^  TABLE  VII: 


BEHAVIOR  RATING  SCALE  aDf^fENT^ANALYSIS* 
Total  Nianbers  of  iTiciden ts'  ffel lowing 
ViiBwing  of  Caftoon  and  Non-Cartoon  Programs 


PEER 


Physical ; 


Verbal:" 


Papch  ' 
Shove' 


Other 


Attitvjdinal ; 


ALTTHORITY  / 


Physical: 


Verbal: 


Punch- 


Shove 


Other 


Attitudinal : 


CARPOOSI 


Mild 


13. 


41 


19 


97 


41 


2^ 


«  23 


Strong 


^NCN-CA^POCN 
Mild 


30 


10 


90 


30 


30 


31 


Strong 


'40 


Miljd=hDrseplay,  kidding  aroimd,  not  serious=*intent        StrQng=serious  intent 

"      ■  -  •  \ 
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Peer  Behavior  lutings 

Cartoon  vs,  Ncai-Cartoons ; 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  peer  physical  aggressidn  indicated  ^ 
there  was  significantly  more  mild  punching  (horseplay)  after  viewing 
cartoons  than  after  viewing  non-cartoon  prograttvs  (x  =4.76,  df=l,  p<.05)\ 

The  mild  physical  categorgies  showed  no  significant  differenofes  in  shoving 

2     '  2 
(x    =1.70,  df=l,  p>.05)  or  other:  physical  aggression  (x  =2.24,  df=l,  p;>.05) 

aftser  viewing  either  cartoon  or  non-cartoon  programs.    There  v\^re  no 

significant  differences  in  the  nurrber  of  incidents  in  any  strong  (seriovis 

intent)  physical  aggression  category  for  peer  aggression  (punching  x  =.a3, 

# 

2  '2 
df=l,  p>.05;  shoving  x  =2.12,  df=l,  p>.05;  other  x  =0.0,  df=l,  p>.05). 

■  ,i        Statistical  analysis  of  the  peer  verbal  aggression  indicated  no 
significant  differences  occurred  in  the*  nurrbers'of  incidents  in  tshe  mild 

^.  category  (kidding  around  or  not  serious)  following  viewing  of  either 
cartoon  or  non-cartoon  programs  (x  =.26,  df=l,  p>.05).    However,  there 
were  significantly  more  strong  (serious)  verbal  incidents  follcwing  viejving-. 

ft  <  •  X: 

of  cartoon  rather  thai^  non-cartoon  programs  (x  =4.08,  6f=^l\  pK.05). 

Peer  attitiv^inal  aggression  auialysis  indicated  that  cartoon  versus 
rcn-cartoon -programs  produced  n6  significant  differences  in  the  mild 
category  (x  =1.70,  df=l,„  p;>.05),  but  that  cartoons  produced  significtotly 

re  strong  aggressive  attitudes  than  ix)n-cartoon  programs  (x^=4.00,  df=l,  , 
P<.OS).  " 

^'  Mild  ^vst 'strbng  Aggression  After  Viewing  Non-Cartoon  Programs; 

Ae^  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  nurtbers  of  incidents  of 
mild  or 'sttong  punching  (x^..83,  df=l,  .R>.05) ,  or  mild  or  strong  other  physical 
aggrereion  1x  =.22,  df=^,  p>.05);    Hcwever,  there  was  significantly  more  mild 
shoving  (horseplay)  than  the:^  was  serious  shovirig  ^(x  =24.50,  df=l,  p<.01).- 


4 


There  were  also  significantly  more  mild  than  stiong  verbally 

aggressive  indents  (x^=44.54,  df=l,  p<  .01)  and  more  mild  than  strong 

\      2  ^ 
attitudinal  aggression  v(x  =18,  df=l,  p<.01). 

Mild  vs.  Strong  Aggression  After  Viewing  Cartoons: 

rhere  vgere  significantly  more  incidents  of  mild  physical  aggression 

(horseplay^  not  serious)  in  all  categories  than  strong  or  non-playful  . 

9  2 
'  E±iysical  aggression  (pimching  x  =4.76,  df=l,  p<.05;  shoving  x  =^16.04, 

2 

df=l,  p<.01;  other  x  =4.48,  df=l,  p<.05). 


There  were  also  significantly  more  mild  than,,  strong  incidents  of 

verbal  aggression  (x^=29.12,  df=I,  p<.01),  and  there  was  more  mild  than 

>        "  2 
strong,  attitudinal  aggression  (x  =15.  80,  df=l,  p  <  .  01) .  . 

Authority  Behavior  Ratings 

Cartoon  vs.  Non-Cartoon:  .^^^.^^j^^  a 

Analysis  of  the  authority  phsycial  aggression  indicated  no 
'differences  in  tt^  nurrber  of  incidents  in  any  milc3^or  strong  category 
following  viewing  of  cartoons  or  non-cartoon  programs.    As  can  be  .seen 
in  Table  VII,  these  categories  contained  no  incidents  at  all  for  strong 
physical  aggression  following  either  caxtocfn  or  non-cartoon  programs. 

Statistical  analysis  of  verbal  aggression  against  authority  indicated 
no  dif fences  in  mild  verbal  aggression  following  eyposw:e  to  cartoon 

or  non-cartdon  programs  (x^=.28,  df=l,  p>.05)^    There  were  also  no 

2 

significant  differences  in  strong  verbal  aggression  (x  =.20,  df=l,  p>.05). 

'  Ihere  were  no  significant  differences  in  mild  attitudinal  aggression 
(j^=.92,  df=l,  p>.05)  or  strong  attitudinal  aggression  (x'^l^O,  df=l,  p>.05) 
following  viewing. of  cartoon  or  non-cartoon  programs. 
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Mild  vs,  strong  AggiBsslon  After  Viewing  Cartoons: 

Ihere  were  sigiiific^tly  more  incidents  of  mild  (not  serious)  "other" 
physical  aggression  follwing.  cartoon  viewing  than  strong  (x^=4.24,  df=l, 
p<-05).    niis  category  included  things  like  .bunping  into  chairs.  ^Ihere 
were  no  significant  differences  in  the  mild  versus  strong'  punching  and 
shoving  categories. 

/ There  were^al^^^significantly  more  mild  than  strong  incidents  of  ^ 

verbal  aggression  (x  =20.50,  df=l,  p<  .01)    and /there  was  more  mild  than 

' 

■      •  2 

strbng  attitudinal  aggressiqn  (x  =20,  di==l,  p<,01). 

llild  vs.  Strong  Aggpession  After  Viewing  Nbn~Cartoon ,Progi:ains 

There  was  more  mild  thai^  strong  physical  aggression  in  the  "other" 

categoi;y  which  included  minor  property  dairage  (x^=5.2.,  df=l,  p"<.05)  ,  but 

no  difference©,  in  fact,  no  incidents  at  all,  between  the  mild  arid  strong 

punching  and- shoving  categories.  ^ 

There  were  significantly  more  mild  "'incidents  of  verbal  aggression 
2 

than  strong  (x  =22.08,  df=l,  p<.01),  and  there  were  significantly  nore 


cnan  strong  {y^ 

vi€5rt^ing  non- cartoon  programs. 


mild  attitudes  of  aggression  than  strong  (x  =11.0,  df=l,  p<.01)  after 


,9i 
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Clinical  Findings 

Whereas  the  previous  experimental  findings  represented  da'ta  gathered 
fran  controlled  test  circurrstances  and  test  measureinents  in  response  to  the 
stiinulijs  variable  of  cartoon  and  non-cartoon  programs,  the  following 
clinical  mterial^  represent  nanerous,  ongoing  clinical  observations 
of  these  children  during  their  day-to-day  behavior  in  the  classroom,  the 
schoolyard  and  in  their  evening  activities  following  stimulus  programs. 

It  had  been  previously  demonstrated  that  the  emotionally  irrpai^red-^ 

Children  in  Group  A  were  less  aggressive  in  their  behavior  following 

the  cartoon  project  in  ooirparison  to  the  relatively^  more  ego- intact  ^ 

youngsters  in  Group  B.    There  differences*  were  reflective  of 

pre-existing  personality  factors  and  ego  defense  mechanisms  vMch  related 

to  their  response  to  stimuli  in  general..  The  'more  disturbed  children 

in  Group  A  utilized  television  stimulus  materials  to  bind  ami  give 

structure  to  their  pre--existing ,  rnore  chaotic  aggressive  irtpulses. 

As  a  result  of  this  cognitive  bin4iriJSL<>^  form  v^toch  the  aggressive 

television  cartoons  provided  for  these  children,  clinical  observations 

failed  to  reveal  any  increase/in  behavioral ^ggressivity,  and  their 

general,  m^re  chaotic  acting  out  appeared  to  be  diminished  by  virtue 

of- their  absorption  in  the  aggressive  television  materials. 

* 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Group  B  children  responded  to  the  -television 
stimulus  materials  with  various  increased  manifestations  of  aggressiveness. 
TteSe  were  short-lived,  and  generally  appeared  limited  to  the  first 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  follcwing  i^x^n^  the  viewing  of  the  cartoon  programs 


Much  of  this  aggre^sivity  was  regapJed  by  the  teachers,  ^clinicians  and 
house  staff  as  consistent  with  €Fi^sanie  order  of  behavior  viiich  these^ 
yoongsters  shewed  fol laving  excitation  from  other  fonns  of  entertainment/ 
including  movies,^  sports,  games  and  various  ifespites  from  the  more 
cdntrolled  and  disciplined  circimstanoes  of  their,  classroon  routines. 

*The  increased  aggressiveness  included  attitudes,  verbal  name-calling, 
critical  r^iarks  and  teasing,  as  vn^II  as  shoving,  wrestling  and  horse 
play.  ^ 

It  was  the  inpression  of  the  teachers,  their  assistants,  the  house 
staff  and"  the  research  observers  that  vtereas  several  fidhts  did  indeed 
occur  between  youngsters  folloviiTg  their  viewing  of  television  materials,^ 
that  these  by  no  means  repjp^sented  marked  differences  in  the  behavior 
of  these  children  fdlldvi^ng  their  release  frcm  the  classroom  or  other 
organized  activities.    The\  hallway  and  schoolyard  behavior  of  these 
children  included  a  general  \level  of  shoving,  tripping  and  occasional 
fights  v^^UGh  appeared  in  about  the  same  amount  and>  degree  as  that  ^ 
encountered  fol  laving  their  exposure  to  the  ^cartoon  materials  • 

Another  clinical  finding,  again  related  to  the  difference  between 
the  more  emotionally  iiipaired  children  in  Groip  A  v*io  speared  to  recall 
and  talk  about  more  aggressive  incidents  f  ran  the  television- cartoons* 
than  did  the  more  psychologically  intact  children  from  broken  hoires 
(Group  B) .    The  Groip  A  children  appeared  to  be  more  iitpressed,  so  to 
Speak,  by  the  cartoon  action.  ,  ,  ^      "  \  * 


/ 
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ar.  CLINICAL  GDNCLUSICNS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Both  subtle  and  overt  behavioral  and  attitvidinal  diajiges  ware 
particularly  watdied  for  in  all  of  the  children  in  the  cartoon  study. 
The  teaciiers,.  staff  and  project  personnel  noted,  recorded  and  discussed 
th©4x  observations  of  daily  bdhavior,        particularly  those  behavioral 

»  \ 

arid  a^ititudinal  changes  which  might  manifest  themselves  following 
exposiire  to  the  television  test  materials  of  both  the  cartoon  and 
iiDn-cartoon  varieties.  »  ' 


It  was  a  noteworthy  and  frequent  finding  that  a  nunnber  of  children  in 
'  the  Groijp  A  sanple  of  emotionally  ijipaired  children  ^p^ared  indeed  to  be 
'  less  aggressive  following  their  exposiire  to  the  cartoon  materials.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  senior  clinical  psychologist  and  child  psychiatrist 
that  these  r^  fleeted  the  oognitive  binding  or  sipport  \A*uch  the  structiare 
Of  the  television  programs  provided  for  some  of  the  more  oognitively 
and  enotionally  iirpaired  children.    FDllqwing  viewing  of  the  programs 
they  were  less  chaotic  and  diffuse  in  their  expression  of  aggiressivity. 
-  This  is  to  'be  distinguished  from  a  so-called  "catharsis"  theory*  of  the 
effects  of  portrayed  violence,  v^iich  woiild  m^irttain  that  violence  in  television  \^ 
cartoons  ^rves  as  an  outlet  for  aggression  ijyAdiild  viewers. 


*  By  itself,  the  catharsis  theory  is  siirplistic.    There  is  clinical  evidence, 
however,  to  indicate  that  catharsis  in  the  sense  of  abreaction  plays  a 
role  in  the  overall  d^oiamics  of  the  oonplex  psychological  system  of 
assimilation  and  response  to  media-portrayed  violence,  and  interacts  with 
such  ego  nechanisms  as  projection,  introjection  and  4dentification  with 
the  aggressor.  ' 
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The  clinical  findings  and  direct  c±«ervaticais  of  these  children 

are  consistent  with  a  theory  of  cognitive  si?>porb  in  vAiich  inner/ 

V 

aggressive  (id)  ijipulses  are  attached,  or  "bound"  to  outer  aggressive 
materials  (portrayed  violence)  •    The  direct  clinical  observation  of  these 
children  indicates  that  affects,  feelings  and  eraotions  can  be  stimulated 
significantly  by  cartoons,  but  that  behaivoral  changes  in  a^gr^ssivity- 
are  essentially  verbal,  attitudinal  and  pl^ful,  and  fall  short  of  any 
neaningfiiL  change  in  their  pre-existing *level^  peer 
assaultiveness  or  violence. 

I 

Clinically  the  emotionally  iiji^aired  children  identified  readily  with 
the  cartoon  characters^  in  theii:  quasi-human  foibles;  but  their ^^Gtual 
behavior  was  not  altered,  or  imitative  of  cartooa  violence.    It  was  felt 
that  the  differences  between  the  more  psychologically  intact  Group  B 
children  and  the  more  emotionally  inpaired  Group  A  children  were  such  that 

the  inpaired  group  was  less  sure  of  itself  behaviorally.  '  - 

*  »  <fc 

Clinically,  the  aggressive  and  typical  violent  behavior  of  the 

emotionally  inpaired  group  was  more  in  the  nature  of  chaotic,  tantrum- 

like  behavior  in  response  to  overwhelming  frustration,  and  was  not 

imitative  of  cartoon  materials.  .     '  '  - 

t.  ■  . 

The  more  psychologically  intact  children  in'  Grbup  B  wer$  more 

confident  of  their  ability  to  ^proach  closely  the  tolerable  line  • 

of  acc^table  behavior,  and  like  active  youngsters,  e3q>lored  the  limits 

of  teacher  and  other  authoritarian  tolerance  through  such  testing 

mechanisms  as  pranks,  humor,  verbal  teasing  and  a* higher  level  of  mutu^ 
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boyish  horse-play.  Where  cartoon  characters- and  pranks  lent,  theroselves 
to  such  purposes ,^they  tended  to  be  imitated,  and  sanpled  as  part  of 


the  changing  repeitxpire  of  these  youngsters'?  pre--exist4ng<.aggr^ssiye 
veAalizations  and  behaviors.  ... 


The  ent^onally  iiTparied'qhildren''rec^^  and  focused  :  ^  - 

on  nore  aggressive  incidents  about  the  cartoons  than  did  the  diildren  in ' 
•  Group  B.    Ttiis'  appeared  to  be' related  to  the  t^dency  of  the  enrationally 
jjipaired  children  to  "bind"  of  utilize  agg3:essive^  stories  and  television  • 
.    content  in  the  managenenV  of  their  own,  inner  aggressive  iitpulses.  ,  p 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing,  daily  clinical  observations  of  both:  ^ 
groups  by  the  teachers,  assistants,  and  research' staff  under  the  s\?)ervision 
^     pf  the  senior  clinical  psychologist,  the  Group  B -children  were  given 
Behavior  Rating  Scales  irmediately  following  their  viewiiig  o^  both  the 
cartoon  and  non-cartoon  television  materials.    The  increase  in  aggressive 
behavior,  rather  broadly  asserted  by  critics  of  children" s  cairtoons"  ^ 
'    was  indeed  reflected  in  the  results  of  the  Behavior  Rating  Scales.  -  The 

carefiiL  content  analysis  of  this  heightened  aggressivity,  however,  indicates 
that  it  ^Alls  far  short  of  any  increase  in  actual  violence  or  interpersonal 
assaultiveness  in  i^e  d^-to-day  lives  of  these'  children.    This*  is  to  be  -  , 
contrasted  with  e^^erinentally  -.induced  behaviors  in  vMch  aggressivity 
under  laboratory  conditions  may  not  be  reflectJLve  of  the  child's        ^  ' 
behavior  in  real-life  circumstances.  ' 

It  is  not  surpirsing  that  the  Behavior  Rating.  Scale  indicated'  a 
significantly  hi<^er  degree  of  aggressivity  in  the  Groip  B  children  ^ 
following  thein  viewing  of  the  action  cartoons  in  comparison  to  their 

■  C  '    •  "      '  ■ 
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rfespenses^  to  the  non-cartoon  itaterials  which  wsre  selected  for  their 
blawaniess  and  lack  of  violent  content-    The  content  analysis  of  the 
aggressive  responses  to  the  caitoon  mtericils  was » reooirded  as        •  \^ 

essential^since  much  of  the  literature  fails  to  distinguish  between 

•  ■  •  • «  ■*  ■  ■  . 

aggcessivity  and  violence  s* 

A  rather  broad 'range  of  experiinentally-induoed  or  laboratory^ 
prodiaoed  childreii'  s  'behavior  following  e^^xDsvire  to  television  st 
materials  has  been  called'  either  aggressive  or  violent  without  adeqjLiate 
delineation  between  the  two*    The  lack  of  distinction  enoourages 
distorted  and  scientificaj.ly  unfounded'  charges  by  lay  critics  who 
in  turn  nore  broadly  cite  the  <loose  language,  and  concepts  of  stxad^es 
v*iich  ^pear  to  regard  typical  childish  pushing,  horse-play  and 
asserfeivenoSs  as  "violejice".    '      « While  both  the  clinical  findings  and 
experimental  stud/  suggest  that  aggressive  affects,  feelings  and 
^notions  are  indeed  stimulated  by  cartoons,  actual  behavior  vfeLch  # 
is  labelled  as  aggressive  must  be  distinguished  f nxn  violence  or 
assaiiLtiveness  in  the  interests  of  avoiding  categorical  statsments. 


*    The  authors  have  long  f  held  that  aggressiivity*  is  more  properly  regarded 

'as  the  opposite  of  passiviry,  and  would  include  such  behaviors  as  assertiveness 
and  those  characterizedi^y  strong,  foroefu^  ijrti|dative  which  do  not 
necessarily  seek  the  h^raa,  destruction,  restriction  or  ccmtainment  of 

\  .their  object-    Viol^;j©e,  on  the  other  hand,  is  best  reserved  to  describe* 
those  behaviors  v*xim  are  characterized  by     hostile ,  destructive  or 
containing  kLm  or/result,  in  our  vi^.  .  ' 

Looney,  Gerald/ cp-  cit- 

Rothenberg,>ft- ,  "Effect  of  Television  Violence  on  Children  and  Youth", 
JAMA,  234 ,iro:  1043^1046:  Decentoer  8,  1975-  ^ 


'   Tte  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  ^  Behavior  R^ong  Scale  in  the 
Grovp  B  children  indicates  that  thQc meaningful  changes  fol laving  the 
viewing  of  action  cartoons  vtere  limited  to  attitudinal  and  verbal 
aggressive  responses  on.  the  part  of  the  chil^  viewers,  '•Betl^^^tlj^  clini 
studies  of  the  emotionally  inpaired  grpip  and  broken  heme  children 
failed  to  reveal  any  significant  changes  in  their  p^!te-e:^sting, 
longitudinally^ observed  patterns  of  assaultiveness ' or  actual  violence- 
Wbreover,,  the' content  analysis  of  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale  in  the  Group  B 
'children,  while  shaying  significant  changes  in  post-cartoon  viewing 
verbal  qind  attitud^rial^aggressivity,  failed  to*' shew  any  significai(|l 
changes  in  actual  assaultiveness  or  interpersonal  violence  in  their 
post-viewing  classrooan,  schoolyard  or  evening  donnitory  behavior-  ^ 

What  was  also  most  obvious (^^and  notewDrthy  when  examining  the  test 
results  on  the  content  analysis  of  the  Behaivbr  Rating  Scales^vas  the 
relatively  few  numbers  of  actually  recordable  aggressive  behavior  in  any 
*  category  or  any  type  when  oorrpared  to  the  total  nurrbers  of  incidents 
which  cx)uld  have  been  marked.    Thus,  even  thou^  increases  4n  a  v^iety  of 
aggressive  behaviors  and  attitudes  were  indeed  noted  following  esqxDsure  to 
cartoons,  thesfe  increases  were  still  a  relatively  uniitpressive  percentage 
of  the  potential  total  numbers  of  incidents- 

Both  groups  of  children  readily  identified  with  cartoon  characters, 
but  distinguished  the  violent  problem-solving  antics  of  cartoons  from 
practical  behaviors  vihich  were,  available  to  them  for  Solutions  to  real 
or  actual  situations  in  their  CMn  lives. 

/  .  ■  ■ 

* 

iOi  ■  . 


.  These  particular  two  groups  of  vuioerable  chilcltren  included  a  nunfcer 
of  you^\gsters  who  had  emotionally  dstermined  learning  disabilities, 
and  other  children  whose  e^q^eriences  resulted  in  the  dulling  of 
conceptual  and  imaginative  resources  associated  with  restricted  ego 
devfelopinfent.    These  studies  suggest  that  the  enotionally  irrpaiijed  child 
who  does  not,  or  cannot,  engag6  in  self-generated, aggressive  fantasy 
.  may  scxnehgwi  utilize  thje  external  support  provided  by  the  vicarioxas 
fantasy  e^qserienoe  of  v/atc±iing  "action"  aggression  on  television.  Such 
children,  in  addition  to  their  qlinical  developmental  problems  are 
"needy"  fi^pm,.! their  lack  of  adequate  cognitive  resources. 


.33  • 
.      In  a  recent  article,  Bettleheun     pointed  to  the  child's  utilization 

of  the  ftilk  fairytale  in  bringing  order  into  the  turmoil  of  hi^  feelings. 

0:xJlQ9fgoes  on  to  describe  how  "Fairytales  undervoit  severe  criti^sm  V\*ien 

the  new  discoveries  of  psychoanalysis  and  ct^ld  psychology  revealed  T 

just  hov  violent,  anxious,  destructive,  and  even  sadistic  a  child's  imaginatidn 

s  '  ' 

is. .  .doubters  claimed  th^t  these  stories  created,  or  at  least  greatly 

encouraged,  these  upsetting  feelings..."    ^ettleheim  then  proceed?  to 

point  out  Jiiat,  "Parents  who  wish  to  deny  that  their  cihild  has  murderous  ^ 

wishes  and  wants  to  tear  things,  and  even  people,  to  pieces,  believe  that 

their  child  must  be  prevented  frcro  engaging  ifi  such  thdughts  (as  if  this 

were  possible) . .  .and  the  child  is  left  to  feel  that  he  is  the  only  one 

who  imagines  such  things.    This  makes  his  'fantasies  really  "scary." 


•^•^  Bettleheim,  B. ,  *'Iteflections  (Fairytales)",  The  New  Yorker,  p.  50', 
December  8,  1975.  ^  . 
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The  sane  criticisms  and  oonoems  are  vbiqe^  abdiift  numsroijs  television 

-    .  ^  *  *■ 

cajTtoons,    Like  folk  fairytales  v*ddh  evol\re;;t^tfc^in^  re-told,  the 


founulas  and  plots  of  children' s  cartoons  are  re-told  and  re-itodified 
hiondreds  of  tiires  in , different  renditions^  forms,  shapes  and  colors, 
Tliere  is  a  continuum  bet^^sen  ancient* folk  fairytales,  re-told  by  Grirmi 
and  Andersen,  aninated  by  Disney,  and  modified  and  elaborated  throu^ 
the  countless  variations' of  a  generation  of  sk4ll6d  cartoon-makers.  As 
indicated  b^  Bettleheim,  the  aggressive  and  even  sadistic  fantasies  for 
which  such  materials  provide  external  form  in  children  may  not  only  be 
useful,  but  essential  to  their  develOExnent  in  resolving  marked  and 
Trighteijing  anxieties  which  reflect  inner  'conflicts  between  their  iitmature 
id,  ego  and  developing  si:perego  func±ions. 
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PRDOBCT  III: 

TEXEVISICN  STUDIES  WITH  YOUTHFUL  AND  YOUNG  ADULT  OFFENEERS  (Pilot) 

In  planning  our  series  of  studies  of  the  effects  of  televised 
violence  on  enotionally  vulnerable  dhildren  (Projects  I  and  II) ,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  attention  should  be""  directed  as  v\^ll  to  the  stu^.  * 
of  known  violent  persons.    A  logical  choice  was  to  esq^lore  a  prison, 
papulation  of  youthful  and  young  adult  offenders  v*io  v^re  ea^sed 
to  television  fare  throu^out  the  formative  years  of  their  chxldhood 
and  adolescenoer  '      '  — ^ 

Youthful  and  young  adult  offenders,  especially  t±iOse  charged 
with  crimes  of  violence,  or  those  vAiose  institutional  adjustments 
are  marked  by  pugnacity,  may  be  readily  documented  as  vulnerable  '  " 

*         •    •  -  -   V  -.^ ' 

or  predisposed  to  violence,  in  that  their  various forms  or  aggression 
have  brought  them  into  forceful  conflict.with  the  law.    One  ,need  makq, 
no  inferena?s  or  speculations  about  their  aggressive  -or  Violent  pro- 
pensities.    Where  better*  than  in  the  3tucfy  of  such  a  grojup'  mi^t  it  be 
demonstrated  that  media^portrayed  -violence  generated  or  contributes 
to  causality,  or  iL  iirplicated       association  with  the  production  of 
actual,  behavioral  violence?-  ^ 

With  respect  to  this  prospect,  there^are  difficulties  inherent  , 
in  almost  every  research  design  v*iich  seeks  to  evalxiate  ther  long  term 
effects  of  e3<posure  to  television-poitrayed  .violence  on  children, 

-       •  ■  I     -  (■ 
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exanple,  a  seeningly  ideal  itethod  WDuld  be  to  begin  an  ^tensive 
stucly  of  the  learning  pro^sses  of  three  to  five  year  old  childr^i,  ^d 
sanehow  continue  in  close  longitudinal  contact  with  these  research  j 
si±)jects  for  fifteen  or  itore  years ,  in  order  to  obser^  the  effects  of 
television  programs  on  their  learnings ^and  developnent.    The  difficulties 
involved  in  this  type  of  stuc^,  particularly  in  viw  of  moderxli 
population  itcbility,  are  almost  insumnomtable .    Attempting  to  con- 
trol variables,  other  than  television,  v*iich  could  also  influence  de- 
velopment, vould  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 


onale 


An  alternative  itethod  would  atteitpt  a  retrospective  stu(^  of 
the  influence  of  e:>5)osure  to  television  violence^ on  the^^velopment 
and  behavior  of  kncwn  assaultive  persons.    Project        begins  with 
in-depth  evaluations  of  the  personality, struqtures  and  life  situa^ons 
of  known  violent  persons.    It  then  seeks  to  reconstruct  their  past  \ 
history  and  childhood  developma^ETlTltlv  special  focus  on  television  . 


viewing  habits,  through *data  obtained  b^  the  use  of  social  interview- 
ing procedures  develc^d  for  the  purposes  of  this  prntjecyt  by  clinicians 
e:^rienced  in  the  assessHent  of  offencSers. 

Many  problems  are  inherent  in  this  ^approachl;  /One  must,  be  able 
*  -?  /  ■ 

to  guide  and  ^sist  siabjects  in  the  recall  of  signi/fcicant  aspects  of  their 

-  J-    ■  ' 

past  lives,  without  cutting  off  their  spontaneous  ^fferings;    In  research 
with  prisoners,  one  must  assess  and  encourrage  their  motivation  to  pre- 
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sent  a  truthful  picture.    'Jte-ej^jerienced  cliriician  is  prepared  to  re-^ 
cognize  and  deal  with  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  determined 
distortions  iii  all  s\±»ject--disclosed  materials^  and  avoids  taking  at 
face  valua,any  single  finding  or  .group  of  findings. 

*■        •        ■    ■  '  ■  • 

•Jhe  clinical  data  <i)tianed  in  Project  III  was  gatherjsd  and,  scru-*  - 
^tini^^  with  every  view  to  minindzing  the  inclusion  of  false  or  innaccu- 
rate- information.    Tbward  this  ejnd,  the  investigations  were^  cartied    .  » 
out  under  the  close*  si5)ervision  of  forensic  psychiatrists  with  many 
years  of  experience  in  jtdging  the  reliability  of  information  dbtained 
in  interviews  with  prison  inmates.*  " 


Ihe  authors  of  this  report  h^ve  directed  the  Teirple  University  Unit 
in  Law  &  Psychiat^  since  1957.    In  addition  to  carrying  out  a  nuniDef  ^ 
of  clinical  studies  of  offender  populations,  this  interdisciplinary 
university  facility  has  also  provided  the  bulk  of  •psychiatric  diagnostic  ' 
services  for  the  Philadelphia  C3ourt  and  Prison  Systems,  evaluating 
several  thousands  of  offenders  anniaally,  and  providing  hundreds  of 
formal,  in-depth  studies  , and  coqprehensive  reports  for  pre-sentenqe 
and  probation  purposes.'    The  wei^t  given  to  these  -reports  in  practi-  « 
cal  dispositiohs  and  decisions  is  considerable,  and  their  consequences 
are  more  than  academic.    These  psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  v*io 
are  part  of  a  university  research  facility,  have  had  special  training  in 
the  forensic  behavioral  sciences,  and  have  Contributed  to  ongoing  se-^ 
minars,  lectures  -and  clinical  conferences  dealing  with  the*  offender, 
and'  particularly  with  the  dangerous  or  aggressive  offender.    Project  III  ^ 
drew,  therefore,  not  on  a  hastily  assenj^ed  fetaff  pf /forensic  novices 
soon  to  bepcne  instant  e:?)erts,  but^tpon  a  unique,  existing  team  of 
clinicians  and  researchers  vrtiose  pfeLmkry  and  long-standing  uriiversi'ty 
interests  have  concerned  themselves  specifically  with  of fender"pop\iLa- 
tions.    New  perscnnel  brought  into  this  project  v^re  integrated,  into  the 
existing  forensic  team.    Ihe  interviovs  in  Project  III  were  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Edward  Guy,  assisted  by  Douglas  Bry.    Additional  intervie^rfs  and 
discussions  were  oondupted  by  the  authors. 
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Despite  the  p^^periencse  and  ej^rtise  of  this  research  tfeam    ^  * 
in  gaining  a  high  degree  of  trust  and  oocperation  from  such  subjects, 
nothing  was  taken  for  granted  and  particular  care  was^  paid  .to  mutiial 
oonfidance  and  the  preservation  of ,  oonfidentiality.    Each  inmate  in 
the  s-^^  'was  assured  that  none  of  the  shared  interviaA?  materials  would 
find  itsWay  into  court  or  iri^t^utional  records,  o^  be  use^  in  any 
identifiable  w^  against  him.       '  ,  .  •   .  ^  ,  ; 

Becausp  of  the  long  existence  and  acceptance/of  this  univer- 
sity-affiliated clinical  regerach  teamvat  the  Pfison^  Project 'III  en- 
joyed fr&n  its  beginning  the  confidence  of  the  /Mministration,  the 
inmates  and  the  institutional  staff. 

Yor  pe.rsons  not  experienced^with  inmates,  the ' interests  of 
prisoners  in  participating  in  clear,  prosocial  ^search  projects  comes 
as  ^^..^l^asantTsiirprise.    This  interest,  ,^apd  even  enthvisiasm,  is  more 
understandable  when  one  realizes  the  paucity  of  iteaitLngful  activities 
,  and/or  otployitent  available  to  inmat^  of  a  huge ,  metropolitan  pri- 
son systenv.    Beyond  the  idealistic  wish  to  contribute  to  the  better- 
ment of  knowledge,  ^nmates  have  learned  that  even  their  transient 

associations  witli  behavioral  science  research  personneTcan  provide 

ft 

wann,  interesting  interludes  and  contrasts  to  an  otherwrLse  bleak,  , 
hostile  and  inpersonal  enviromnent.  A  sensitive  a^/arer^ss  of  these 
oonsiderations  and  potentials  isr  an  essential  ingredient  in.  the  carry- 
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ing  ouf^Df  medical  or  psychological  research  projects  in  a  prison 
milieu. 


Uiere  is  little  purpose  in  presentinCf  here  a  theoretical  list 
of  motivating  f acto:^  wfeldi  rai^t  relate  to  inmate  participation  in 
medical  e:?)eriments.    It  is  inportant  to  note,  hoige^r,  that  the  ^  "  , 
medical  experimental  program  has  introduoed  the  inmate  to*  a  nun-  ' 
ber  of  interpersonal  relationships  vjtiich  he  otherwise  woiildf  not  have 
enooisBttered  within  the  prison.    In  other  words,  in  addition  to  his 
exposure  to  of f ioers^  <^d  other  prison  personnel,  the  inmate  e^qjerienoes 
day-to-day  contact  with  university-affiliated  research  personnel 


'  It  is  likely  that  the  inttaitive  interper^  t^tweesr— 
the  inmates  and  the  researchers  have  psychotherapeutic  pr  rehabilita- 
tive  potential.    These  relationships  ore  not  psychologically" bland. v 


'      ■      .  '  r  % 

Ihe  ingredients  of  a  therapeutic  experience  are  poorly  understood.  We 

\»  ■         ,  ^ 

tcilk  of  insight  and  transference.    Certainly,  a  nuiiDer  of  inmates  will 
5Sderitify  themselves*  with  selected  research  persons  depeiviing  on  the 
personality  characteristics  of  each.    Herein  lies  a  beneficial  potential 

by-product  ft>t  certain  inmates.    It  is  not  merely  that  the  innate  has  an 

♦  ^         ♦  * 

opportunity  for  further  contact  with  repearchers  vrfio  may  inpress  him  as  * 

admirable  representatives  of  society »  but  that  €hese  contacts  can  he-/ 

both  gratifying  and  effective  in  the  inma^'s  r^^praLsal  of  hijx^lf 

and  his  socio-economic  prospecfts.       ;         *  *A  * 


"Son©  inmates  have  tlie  additional  opportunity" of 

as  assistants  in  various  projects.    Iheir  e:}qxDs\are  to  scientific  itethod, 

reqord-keeping  and  laboratory  procedures  can  be  further  developed  to 

serve  as  an  introduction  to  meaningful  rehabilitative  educational  pro- 

> 

gran^.    These  matters  ^ire  worthy  of  additional  investigation  to  deter-' 

mine-  the  possible  usefulness  of  rehabilitative  by-products  in  ihedical 

34 

experiinental  programs."  ,       '   "  ' 


Standardization  of  Interviaving  an^  Data  Collection  Guide; 

In  seeking  to  develcp  ways  of  collecting,  recording  and  ana- 
lyzing  information  on  violent  offendiers,  a  pilot  saitple  of  thirty- five 
16  to  18  "year  old  offenders  was  ^selected.    Of  tfi^se  thirty  v^re  being 
held  on  crine^of  violence  against  other  persons,  ari4  five  were  being 
held  for  si3ch  crimes  as  burglary  or  drug  use.  . 

From  the  experience  gained  in  working  with  this  initial  groi^ 
of  youthful  offenders,  we  were  able  io  ci)tain  interviewing  guides  and 
prtDoedures  vMch  were  tested  and  reapplied  until  out  research  staff 


Heller,  M.D. ,  "Problems  and  Prospects  in  the  Use  of  Prison 
'inmates  fbr-Medicai  E:?)erim6ntation" ,  The  Prison  Journal; 
<?       47, 1:212; 1967.  • 
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was  satisfied  t±iat  a  useful  clinical  intervioving  outline  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  that  this    outline  would  address  itself  as  thorouc^y  as 
possible  to  our  t3MD  main  areas  of  interest:    (1)  developmental  history, 
anti-social  badcgroimd  and  record  of  violent  behavior;  and    (2)  the 

r 

offender's  television  viewing  patterns  and  e:q)erienoes . 

It  was  hcsped  that  as  a  result  of  work  in  the  pilot  study,  Project 
III,  that  pertinent  d^ta  could  be  gathered,  classified  and  groiped 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  clinically  meaningful ,  and  at  the  same  time  lend 
itself  to  eventual  qatputerization.    With  additional  e35)erienoep,  the 
data  mi^t  lend  itself  to  the  development  of  a  useful  violence  profile  ' 
which  mi^t  then  be  conpared  with  a  so-ccilled  television  viewing 
profile. 

After  much  trial  and  error,  conferences',  and  eating,  we  stand- 
ardized ei^teen  sets  of  items  that  ^re  agreed  i$x>n  for  coverage  in  the 

r 

clinics-research  interviews.    The  elments  ♦touched  xspon  v^re  reason- 
ably  comprehensive.    Considering  our  over-abundant  areas  of  interest, 
(in  all  of  thC^vany  variables  associated  with  the  development  of  violent 
behayioral  pattetrns,  and.  the  influence        television- vioving  esqperienoes 
on  violent  behavior) ,  the  items  touched^  i:pon,  but  in  no  way  erfiausted 
'all  of  the  inter-related  corplexities  involved  in  making  meaningful  evalu- 
ations of  the  multiple  caixsal  factors  contributing  to  violent  behavior  in 
large  ntnribers  of  offenders.       '  . 


Areas  of  Clinical  Investigation: 


V 


We  began  with  Such  standard  identifying- and  related  information 
as  sex,  age,  marital  status,  religion  and  ethnic  group,  the  offender's 
current  legal  status  and  past  juvenile  and  adult  criminal  records,  with 
a  breakdown  in  the  types  of '  ai^rests  and'^^convictions.    Since  there  is 
sometimes  a  wide  y^i^tion  between  the  offender's  involvement  in  crifni- 
nal  acts  and  his  arrest  record,  attention  has  been  further  paid  to  anti- 
social behavior  v*iich  has  not  beeh  officially  recorded  or  charged. 

bevelbprent^El  and  background  influences  ^re  sought,  including 
genetic,  family r  socio-economic,  early  environntehtal  and  neighborhood 
factors,  including  the  level  of  neighborhood  gang  activity  and  the  sub- 
ject's invoiWnent. 

There  followed  stand^dized  sections  regarding  educational, 
religious,  vocational  and  military  backgrounds,  -as  well  as  the  sexi:iial, 
p'^chiatric  and  past  medical  histories.    There  was  also  included  a 
specific  section  of  detailed  information  about:  past  involvement  in 
violent  interactiqp,  including  a  sectiorf  on  injuries  .inflicted,  ipon  the 
subject  by  .others,  self-inflicted  injuries,  and  inji^es 'ihflicted  by  the 
subject  on  others.  ,  ' 

r 

Specific  information  was  cfctained  'regarding  the  use  of  alcohol 

and  all  types  bf  drugs  ^  the  age  at  vMch  dependsncy  may  have  been  es- 

/  "       ■  ..  ^ 

tablished,  the  degree  of  drug-associatfed  social  and  occi^Jational  inv- 

paiment,  as  well  as  drug  or  alcohol- related  criMnal  behavior. 
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This  was  follcwed  by  a  psychological  and  pSydiiatric  evaluation 
and  diagnostic  assessment,  with  particular  reference  to  iirpulsivenes&, 
aggressivity  and  dangerousness. 

The  interview  sectioai  deali|^with  television  habits  b6gan  with 
details  of  age-giXDuped  e^cposure  to  television,  and  type  or  content 
of  prograitis  watched,  Vith  specific  questions  related  to  action  ^amas. 
This  was  fbllcwed      a  determination  of  the  subject's  ^iree  favorite 
progxams  at  various  age  levels,  reactions  to  oonmerci'ala,  and  his  am  - 
inpressions  of  the  effects  television \aci  vpon  him.    Specific  quesip.ons 
investigated  his  interest  in  imitating  television  ciiaracters  or  plots  in 
his  play  or  in  his  real  behavior.    Additional  investigation  was  made  of 
viiether  'the  individual  evqr  acted  out  a  crime  seen  on  t^evisi&x,  and 
vyrtiether  or  how  television  influenced  his  criminal  career. 

The  entire  instrumerit,  developed*  as  a  . result  of 'our  interviewing 

and  information7gathering  efforts  with  the  pilot  grcaip  of  yQtjthful  of- 

>  ^  ... 

fenders  is  reproduced  in  detail  in  the  Appendix,  under n" Interviewing  and 

Data  Collection  Guide" .  •  .  ^ 


It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  from  the  E)ata  Collection  and 
Interviewing  'Guide  (see  Appendix)  that  each  interview  can  be  conpleted 
in  60  to  90  minutes,  depending  vpon  digressions,  as  a  genercil  rule.  It 
has  been  our  e3q)erienoe  that  the  subjects'  interests  were  sustained  ovej? 


■  X 

the  period  of  tizne  necessary  to  coitpllte  the  gathering  of  information, 
tlpt  they  v^ere  interested  in  the  issi:es;  and  that  there  was  a  useful  level 
of  reliability  and  candor  in  the  responses  obtained  in  our  own  prison 
setting.*  <  ^ 

'     ,     ^       Findings  « 

,   Thfe  testilts  of  the  pilot  stuffy  indicated  that  adolescents  in 

"  .  \  ■  * 

a  pirison  setting  would  respond  reliably  to  specially  developed  in- 
terviewing procedures  which-  elicited  specific  materials  to  be  kept, 
in  the  hi^est  degree  of  'oonf i^tiality ,  separate  from  their^  instituticWt 
'  ^ncj  court  records . '  ,  .  J 

Expei:;iences  with  the  pilot  group  of  adolescents  (o^viaan 
twenty-one  were  being  held  on  hertdcide  charges ,  eight  for  aggra- 
vated  tobH^rty  and  assault,  and  one  for  forcible  rape)  ,  indicated  tfji^  ^ 
present  seriousness  of  their  charges  did  not  necessarily  oorrleate  :\ 
with  an  extensive  history  of  juvenile  delinquency,  or  repeated  ar^ 
rests. 


*  ftjain,  it  is  pointed  out  that  mutual  confidence  ano^confidentiality  are 
ess'ential  ingredients  in  successful  beha\rLoral  science  research  in  a 
prison  setting.    In  addition,  4.t  is  noted  that  each  4ubjec^t  v*)0 
volunteered  for  the  intervi^  received  the  sum  of  $l.l0O  to  be  placed  in 
his  ooitinissary  account.,  token  money  representing  not  oMy  payment,  ^ 
but  acknowledgment  of  fiis  dignity  and  ind^)endenoe  in  <^30cperating 
^  with  the  stu^. 


The  nature  of.  the  of fei)se  is  not  to  Joe  oonfused  with  the 
nature  of  the  criminal.    Only  half  of  the  honicide  cases,  for  ex- 
anple,  had  a  past  history  of  significant  violence.    Some  of  the  ad- 
olescents who  did  not  have  a  long  history  of  criminal  activities  or 
pre-Qxisting  violent  behavior,  found  themselves  ca\:»ght  in  the  cir-. 
cumstanoes  of  a  ghetto  street  gang  eruption,  in  vAiich  the  killing 
was  part  o£^an  isolated,  ni^tmarish  event  in  the  otherwise  advenr 
titious  pes  tarings  required  for.  gang  aco^^nce.    It  was  o\xi:  inpres- 
sion  that  a  nurber^ of  minor  charges,  including  such  varied  juvenile 
charges  as  incorrigibility  or  chronic  truancy,  oft^  tjiomed  out  jx> 
conceal  more  disturbed  behavior,  and  nore  ^rious  psychiatric 
diagnoses,  than  was  revealed, in  those  awaiting  trial  on  homicide 
charges . 


Further,  'bearing  put  the  fact  that  serious  charges  did  not 
correlate  with  past  violent  behavior  in  the  pilot  group,  a  review  of 
juvenile  crime  records  indicated  that  thirteen  of  the  thirty- five  had 
no  significant  juvenile  police  records,  and- another  fourteen  had 
records  of  relatively  moderate  severity.  -  While  the  severity  of  ^ 
the  criminal  charge  did  not  correlate  with  a  serious  or  extensive 
past  police  record,  a  history  of  high  degree  of  juvenile  pugnacity 
and  -physical  violence  did  correlate  highly  with  a  serious  juvenile 
police  record.    Of  the  thirty- five  men  in  this  pilot  groi^j,  sixteen 
^had  seriously  cut  or  stabbed  other  people,  and  fifteen  had  shot  at 
least  one  person,  indicative  of  an  iirpressive  group  propensity  for 
violence.    Not  all  of  these  events  resulted  in  arrests. 
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Exposure  to  Television  in  the  Pilot  Groip  | 

All  of  the  adDlescents  and  young  adults  in  the  pilot  stuc^  had 
I 

a  television  set  at  honne  thxou^ut  their  lives,  and  in  many  cases 
there  was  more  than  one  set.    Only  fourteen  of  these  adolescents 
rated  hi^  (two  to  four  hours  per  day)  ,  in  time  spent  watching  televi- 
sion; sixteen  rated  moderate  and  five  rated  low  (less  than  to^ro  hours 
per  day) . 

♦  • 

* 

Twenty  of  these  teen-agers  reported  that  they  tended  to 
watch  significantly  less  television  ^^lep  they  entered  their  teens, 
but  nine  felt  that  they"  watched  »more  television  after  they  became 
teen-agers.    It  was  felt  that  thi3  factor  or  marked  variability  in 
the  rate  of  television  vie^^ing  durihg  adolesqenoe  and  late  teen-age 
may  have  particul^  reference  to  periods  of  threatened  violence 
on  the'  boundaries  of  gang  "turf",  at:vfeLch  times  indoor  activity, 

especially  television,  vould  present  itself  as  a  discreet  altejnia- 

•J 

tive  to  confrontation  on  the  streets. 

V  .  , 

An  initial'  atteitpt  to  coitpare  the  amount  of  time  spent 
watching  television  with  the  degree  of  violenbe  foiand  in  th^  back- 
ground of  these  young  men  did  not  reveal,  any  significant /correlation. 


Our  imtial  interview  with  tte  thirty-five  youthful  offenders. 


examined  their  attitudes '  and  ejqjerienc^  regarding  television  by  • 
e:qDloring"ttiiir  television  program  preferences  and  the  reasons  for 
them.    The  hdghest  preferences  in  this  group  v^rie  for  law  and 
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ordet  or  crime  type  programs*  •  Ihis  was  fbllowed  closely  by 
a  preference  for  war  pictures,  then  in  order  by  westerns,  violent  . 
•sports  (particularly  boxing  and  fo6tball) ,  horror  programs,  cartoons  of 
all  ^i?/pes,  science  fiction,  variety  shews,  situation  conepies,  stands 

"""°t" 

^With  respect  to  it6vies  broadcas-^  on  television,  the  preferences 

again  were  for  crime  movies,  followec^by  war  pictui;Tes,  western  and 

historical  pictures  with  violent  action..    It  is  interesting  that  in  the 

westerns,  this  primarily  black  grovp  of  offenders  identified  primarily 

with  the  Indians  and  openly  hissed  the^  racist  cofti^^sr- 

'      '    ,  ^^^^ 
Our  initial  explorations  regarding  ooranercials  indicated  that 

twenty-tv\ro  of  the  thirty-five  violent  youthful  offenders  paid  signifi- 
cant attention  to  many  of  the  ooniaeipial,  and  particularly  noticed 
the  products.    All  of  these  y5i?thful  criminals  vfere ^asked  vdi^ther 


they  ever  felt  particularly  put-don^/or  hopelessly  IJifl^^t  or  de- 
prived v*ien%hey  watched  oomnercia^Ls  featuring  IS&'ish  homes,  vaca- 
tion resorts  or  material  possessions.    It  was  interesting  that  only 
four  of  the  thirty-five  young  men  admitted  to  feeling  put-down,  dis- 
couraged,  or  left  out  by  such  advertisements.    These  findings^  as 
.were  the  others  in  the  pilot  study,  were  narked  for  futher  investigation 
in  si±>sequent  projects. 
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'  Initial  ejqploratians  of  what  inmates  would  claim  they  learned 
fron  television-- viewijig  were  interesting  and  instructive.    Ten  of 
these  youthful  violent^pffencters  indicated  that  they  had  learned 
nothing  on  television,  that  it  was  merely  a  way  to  pa^s  the  time, 
or  a  form  of  entertainnent.    With  respect  to  crimes 'five  felt  that 
television's  message  was  that  the  criminal  always  gets  caught  and 
that  crime  does  not  pay.    AApthfer  five,  oi\.^thei  other  hand,  were 
able  to  talk  quite  fracikly  AxDut  certain  television  shows  wh:^ch  con- 
tained for  them  a  nunber  oif  instructive  lessons  in  criminal  technique. 

.    Three  of  'the  inmates  went  to  great  lengths  to  condemn  television 
as  "so  phony"  that  nothing  could  be  learned  fron  it.    They  particularly 
blaned  ctocumentaries  asmd  news  stpries  as  being  staged  propaganda, 
/fiRd  their  elaborations  of.  these  allegations  were  acgcinpanied 
by  political  and  paranoid  overtones  of  their*  overall  rage  at  the 
"racist-^capitalist  system".    On  another  note,  they  cortroended  tele;;;^ 
vision  as  having  been  helpful  to^them  in  further  developing  sports  ' 
sk/lls  (  in  basketball  and  football  particularly) ,  throu^  watching 
the  itovements  and  plays  of  professionals  vdion  they  sought  to  emu-» 
late- 

\        '       -  '  

However,  nineteen  of  the  thirty-- five  in  this  qro\jg  domgraded 
.television  as  an  influence  and  interest  in  their  recent  live^J^i^^oarpari- 
'""^on  wi%h^  other  media,  including  magazines,  newspapers  and  radio  pro- 
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grains.  ^  With  respect  to  enfeeg^inment,  these  nineteen  tended\to  favor 
rausia,  records  and  novies.  '  ' 

.Of  particvllar  interst  were  the  responses  tq  our  investigations 
regarding  the  possible  acting-out  of  the  criiies  which  had  been  previous- 
ly seen  on  television  pxxDgraifB.    Twelve  of  the  thirty  five  youthful^of- 
fenders  indicated  that  they  l^d  been  consciously  aware  of  acting  out 
the  techhiquBs  of  a  crine  vrtiich  jthey  had  previously  seen  "demonstrated" 
otL  television!    Hie  nore  violent  youthful  offencjers  tended  to  report 
that  such  programs  had  nodified  the  techniques  of  their  criminal  acti- 
vities more  than  did  the  less  violent  ones  eroong  the  group. 

\     Nona  of  this  initial  gzoip  felt  that  television  had  played  any 

•"v  .  .  - 

caudal  role  in  the  development  of  their  anti-sociaj.  or  criminal  propen- 

si  ties.    This  was  in  oontr^t  to  the  'instructional  role  that  some  shews 

played  in  their  detailed  illustrations  of  hew,  and  how  not  to,  perform 

certain  criminal  acts.    As  exainples,  they  cited  insights  television 

•provided  into  police  methodology  and  routine,  as  wsll  as  specific  in- 

*  struction  in  the  proper  ^>proac±i  to  burglar  alarm  systems,  barbed 

wire  barricades,  and  central  electrical  fuse-boxes.    It  takes  more 

than  a  pistol  and_parachute  to  produce  a  skyjacker,  but^there  are  suf- 

ficient  nii±>ers  of  desperate  iten  willing  to  try  it>  with  no  more 

knowledge  than  can  be  gained  in  the  newsp^r.  ,  .  \ 

^ 

It  was  £elt  that  the  time  consumed  in  the  pilot  study.  Project  III, 


was^  rewai^Sed  by  tha  development  and  refining  of  clinical  investigative 


tedmiques  vghich  vgould  lend  themselves  to  the  stucfy  of  violent:  youth- 
ful  offenders,  with  particular  respect  to  their  television  vipwing  patterns. 
U^xDn  ocnpletion  of  the  pilot  project,  \^  were  able  to  proceed  with  more 
formal  studies  of  several  larger  sartples  of  youthful  ^  and  young  adult 
offenders  in  a  prison  population. 
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PHDOECT  IV: 


TEHEVTSIQN  VIEWING,  ANTI-SOCIAL  EEVELOPMENT  MP  VIQLEWr  BEimVIOR 


•AN  EXAMINATION  OF  (»IE. HUNDRED  YOUNG  MALE  OFFENDERS 


METTHCp 


\ 


In  order  that  standardized  information  be  c±)«Bjied,  an  intQp- 

view  and  data-cx)llectidi  guide  was  developed,  as  described  in 

35^ 

Project  III,  to  servB  as  a  work  sheet  for  each  interview.       The  data^ 
oollection-guide  consisted  of  two  majcxr  sections;  the  first  dealing 
with  developmental  history,  anti-social  background  aid  record  of 
violent  behavior,  and  the  second  with  the  television  viewing  patterns 
and  experiences.  '        ^  j 


Subject  Selection  '  _  i 

One  hundred  subjects  were  choserv  at  random  from  volunteers  in  the  ^ 
youngest  groups  in  the  prison  population,  sinc^  it  was.  only  these  who  . 
voiild  have  had  a  full  life- long  e^^wsxire  to  television. 

■  /  ■ 

Initially,  subjects  vere  obtaix^  by  searching  the'  Institution's 
central  file,  and  then  locating  indi^viduals  to  see  if  they  wanted  to  par- 


ticipate. Hcwever,  the  st;)Lic^  bee 
mor^  vAlunte^rs  than      could  he 


35 


so  popular  that  we  usually  hafd 


In  order  to  tabulate  and  qprrelate  the  data  seme  344  variables  were 
coded  onto  five  IBM  cards /for  each  of  tha  one  hundred  subjects,  according 
to  methods  described  by  me,  N. ,  Dent,  D.\  and  Hill,  C. ,  "The  Statistical 
Package  for  Social  Sciences",  McGraw-Hill         Co. ,  N.Y. ,  1970. 
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BEHAVIORAL  AND  DEVE1X)PME1SITAL  DATA  -  ^ 

.  A'      ■  ' 

*        ■  » 

Subject  Background  '  <         '  ^ 

Of  tlie  one  hundred  inmates*  interviewed  for  the  study, » 98  . 
w^re  Black,  one  was  Spanish ,^^^>zind  one  was  French  Sanis>an,    76  of 
the  subjects  were  bom  in  Philadelphia,  21  in  the  South,  2  in  the  West, 
and  6  in  other  locations-    The  age  range  of  the^saitple  is,  fron  16  to 
27,  with  mean  age  of  22. 

Present  Legal  Status  ^  - 

72  of  the  subjects  were  untried  and  incarcerated  awaiting  tri^- 
20  were  sentenced,  and  8  were  awaiting  sentencing.    Of  the  untried, 
men,  the  nean  period  of  incarceration  was  5-6  mDnths;  8  had  been 
waiting  for  over  a  year-  ^  '  \ 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  priinary  present  charges:  .  ^ 


HOTiicide:  '  30 

Assault  w/i  to  kill:  13     •  / 

Burglary  or  Larceny:  12 

Robbery  or  Aggravated  RDbbery;  32  '      /  . 

Rape  or  Assault  w/i  to  feape:  7 
Assault  and  Battery:                 ^'3  / 

Possession  or  Use:  (drugs)  3  /  ' 


Arrest,  Oonviction,  and  Incarceration  Reoords  / 

 ^  ■  :     :  —  ^   .  / 

The  arrest,  conviction  and  incarceration  records  are  oon- 


•  / 

/ 

/ 


tained  in  the  follcwlng  tables- 


*  Because  the  /sanple  is  100 absolute  frequencies  are  equal  to  percent 
frequencies.    Percent  signs  will  be  used  only  viien  dealing  with  part  of. 
a  smaller  vSiole- 


TABUS  I: 


Arrest  and  Convictdon  Records 


ARREST  RECORDS 


Frequency 

1.  No  Arrests 

2.  1     3  Arrests 

3.  4-6  Arrests 
A.o  7-10  Arrests 

5.  11-15  Arrests 

6.  Over  15  Arrests 


.  .  Juvenile 
26* 

'  \  16 

,      ,      4     ^  . 
3 

OONVICTttON  RECDI^ 


Adult 


1 


'  ^58 
29  ^ 
6 
6 


Frequency 

1.  ■  No  Convictions 

2.  1  Conviction    ,  - 

3.  2  Convictions 

4.  3  Convictions 

5.  4  or  more  Convictions 


Jyrvenile. 

10 
10 

■  7  • 


Adult, 
33 

c 

32 
14 
11 
10 


^^^^  ■  \ 


*  N  =^  .percent  and  absolute  frequency 
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.TABLEII: 

^  4 

Breakdown  of  Arrests  and  Oonvictions 
JUVENILE 


1^    Crimes  Against 
Persons: 

2;    Cxrimes^  Against 
Prcperty: 

3.  Sex  Offenses: 

4.  Drug  Offenses:  * 

5.  Vfeapons  Offenses: 

6.  Truancy: 

?•    Incorrigibility : 
8.    Other:  , 


ADUUr 


Arrested*   Convicted*      Arre'sted*  Convicted* 


48** 

V 

54 

5" 
7 


12 
7 
14 


29 

38 
3 
2 
5 
3 
4 
5, 


85 

•55 
10 

25 
12 

« 

0 
0 
12 


38 
35 

; 

11 

5 
0 
0 
4 


J 


*  Each  category  represents  the  nunber  arrested  or  convicted  at  least  once, 
**  N  =  percent  and  absolute  frequeixy  '  , 


J 
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•EVHLE  III:  ^ 
Incarceration  Peoord 


!•  No  incarceration: 

2%y  0-8  months: 

3.  8  months     1^5  years 

4.  IH  to  3  years: 

5.  3-5  years: 

6.  5  -  8  years: 

7.  8-15  'y^ars:  * 


Juvenile 
42* 
11 

'  16 
16 
11 

4 

0 


*  N=  percent  and  absolute  frequency 
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Dciving  Records  ^ 

32 "Of  the  nen  spoken  to  had  never  driven-    Of  the  rsnaining 
78  drivers,  only  21  had  ever  gotten  a  license,  and  B  disclosed 
that  they  letoied  to  drive  in  stolen  cars. 

Family  Badcground 

Half  of  the.  subjects  came  from  intact  families,  3*3  from  fami7 
lies  with  jbst  the  mother,  1  from  a-  family  with  just  the  father, 
and  14  from^  foster  homes-    Most  came  from  large  families,^  the  mean 
nuttoer  of  tt)tal  siblings  per  family  was  4-9,  and  8  of  the  subjects 
were  the  only  child-    38  related  that  their  families  receive  pax^ 
tial  or  totJl  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Public  Assistanoe- 

24  r^pcW  major  criminal  trouble  in  their  family  msiTbers-  .In 
one- fourth  of  ^ these  cases,  it  was  the  parents;  the  rest  were  siblings- 

Neighborhood  Gang  Membership  .  ^ 

^  69  subjects,  by  their  own' rating,  grew  tp  in  hig^i  criine  areas- 
73  have  belon^^sd  to  gangs^,  47  for  over  three  years-    Being  in  a 
gang  is  one  o^l^  Strongest  influences  these  individuals  receive - 
Ifc  correlates  fxi^er  with  the  level  of  violence  than  any  other  variable. 

Education  -  ^  . 

Only  12  of  the  subjects  have  graduated  hi^  school,  and  only  1 
o|  these  went  on  to  college-    The  mean  level  of  education  for  the 
sanple  wa^  the  10th  grade-    Tiruancy  was  the  rule,  arid  vAieij  they 
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did  go  to  sdhool^'  67  were  involved  in  pa&tial  or  total  vocational 

^  ... 
training,  6  were  .in  ronedial  programs,  10  were  in  discaplinary 

schools,  and  16  were  in  full  acadanic  programs.    One-fcurth  of^ 

the  rten. spoken  to  left         sc^vDol  because  of  incarceration,  ' 

Eirployment  Histoty^ 

42  of  the  subjects  relate  tjiat  they  have  spent  a  lot  of  tiite 
*  ^  '     »  _^     '      '  •  " 

unOTployed;  7  l;ave  never  had.  any  job.-  Most  of  the  suia^^ts  have 

had  4  or  5  jobs,,  each  lasting  only  a  ^ew  months.    When  asked  v*iy 

they  left  or  lost  jfeb?,  22  said  the  predatdnant  reason  was  incar- 

oeraticn,  42  said  they  usually  quit,  14  usually  got  fired,  and  12 

most  often  left  for  a  better  job. 

Marital  arkd  Parenting  History  . 

79  of  the  subjects  are  single  and  13  are  .rnaijried  -  3  by 
ooimKxi-law;  8  are  geparated  or  divorced.    44  of  the  suibject^^ 
have  parented  children  of  .their  own.    Of  that  r\\x±er  only  half 
assvroe  respcxi^sibility  for  their  progeny,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  Department  of  Vublic^  Assistance  is  si^^portin^  65%  of  their 
offspring.  •  .  '  ,  . 

Sexual  History 

16  of  the  subjects  shDwed  poor  or  inadequate  sexual  adjust- 

inent.    14  of  these  vgere  homosexuals  (half  of  them  said  for  money) ; 

f  ■         ■  ■      ■  '  ,^ 

.  11  reported  hcrosexual  experiences  v*iile  incarcerated. 
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Religioig  Backgipurid  ^ 

Forty- thinee  of  the  men"  are  Baptist,  twenty-four  report  no 
^       r&ligioLis  invDlvement,  and -sixteen  are  Muslims-    The  Muslims  were 

both  the  most  religious  and  the  most  recent  converts-    As  a  group,  they 

appeared  better  spoken  apd  more  intelligent.  v 

(■  ^  . 

History  of  Injuries 

The  reoDrds  of  injuries  inflicted  and  received  are  contained  in 
the  following  tables.   N±  was  initially  felt  that  there  would  be  a  reluc-. 
^  tance^CJn  4iie  part  of  the  subjects  to  speak  freely  of  those  they  had  shot 
N     ard  Stabbed  or  otherwise  assaulted.    Hcxy^eVer,  mo^stof  the  violent 
offenders  related  these  experiences  with  no  apparent  reluctance. 

Seven  reported  inflicting  injuries  on  themselves;  four  of  these 
,      ^>peared  to  have  been  serious  suicide  attaipts. 


ERIC 
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T?\HLE  IV: 

History  of  Injuries  Iteoeived  and  Inflicted 
IIWURIES  RECEIVED 


JUVENILE    MXILT 


<> 

1.    No  Injuries  " 

Gunshot 
84 

KnlLfe 

Blunt 
Inst. 

77 

Gunshot 

^0 

Knife 
76 

Blunt 
Inst. 

85 

2.    1  Injury 

10 

22 

8 

5 

15 

9. 

3,    2  Injuries 

5 

12 

3 

2 

4-    3  or  4/ Injuries 

1 

5 

4 

0 

3 

3 

5.    5  or  more  Injuries 

0 

4 

8 

0 

.0 

1 

INJUKEES  INFLICTED . 
'                      JUVENILE  ADULT 

1.    No  Injgries   -  • 

Gunshot 
77 

Knife 
72 

Blunt 
Inst. 

70^-^ 

**  ■      --,1  < 

Gun:diot 

'  ■  .    86  ' 

Kniffe 
90 

Blunt 
Inst* 

93 

2.    1  Injury 

V 

'  11 

6  '  ■ 

/6 

4 

1 

3/    2  Injuries 

6 

2 

5 

3 

2 

 :  

3 

4.    3  or  "4  Injuries 

4 

5 

7 

2 

.  0 

5.    5  or  more  Injulries 

'  6 

10 

12 

.  1 

2 

3 

N  =  percent  and  absolute  frequenqy 
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Drug  Use 

Data  cx3!ncerning  the  drug  use  of  the  sanple  is  contained  in  the  follcwing 
tables.    The  oonments  apply  to  specific  drugs  and  trends  vMch  showed  up 

in  their  use,-  ^  ^  4 

*     7  *  ,.  ' 

Oou^  Medicine  -  Often  the  first  hi<^,  was  described  as  easy  and  d:^^  to 
c^3tain,    Consuttption  ranged  from  a  half  to  three  or  four  bottles  a  day^  but 
was  usu^ly  one  bottle  of  such  raedicines  as  Hypertussin  and  Romilar  CF.  '  - 

Volatile  Liquids  .-^^the  predcminant  partem  of  use  was  to  try  this  once  or 
twice/  and  if  enjoyed  to  do  it  every  day  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Almost 
all  the  heavy  users  said  they  stopped  because  they  became  aware  that  it 
was  seriously  handicapping  them.  '      n  .  ^ 

Marijuana  -  Seventy-two  of  the  ,men  interviewed  had  tried  marijuana.  Of 
all  the  dn:^s  it  ^>peared  to  them  to  be  the  least  debilitating  and  the 
least  habit-forming.  . 

LSp  -  Only  one  subject  was  an  acid  freak.  He  stated  that  he  took  four 
c^^ive  t^)s  a  day  for  over  a  year.    ^Twenty-one  others  had  tried  ISD. 

Oral  Depressants  and  Tranquilizers  -  (Sartfeially  Tuinal  or  Seconal;  both 
^  were  described  as  easy  to  obtain  and  cheap.    Use  was  usually  one  or 
t>AO  capsules  per  day.  ^  ^  ' 

Orpl  Stim^ilant-?  -  The  use  of  oral  stimulants  was  almost  negligible  since 
^yery  few  subjects  hesitated  to  administer  them  intravenously,  with  greater 
effect. 
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Intravenous^  ftethedrine  and  Heroin  -  Often  used  in  a  cx5inbinatioai*  called 
a  "speedball'%  these^  ^  drugs^  aside  from  alcohDl^  aj:?)eared  to  . 
precipitate  the  nost  violence  and  criminal  behavior.    Most  of  the  addicts 
spoken  to  were  "shooting"  from  five  to  twelve  "bags"  a  day  vAien ^ 
incarcerate.    One  individiial  had  a  daily  habit  of  of  two,  bundles 
(approxiniat^ly  50  bags) .  , 

McohDl  -  Used  extensively  by  young  gang  inernbers,  it  was  not  unocitinon 
to  find  thirteen  to  fifteen  year  olds  oonsming  inwards  of  half  a  gallon 
of  wine  a  day.    AlcohDl,  procurennent  and  legal  factors  not  considered, 
appeared  to  produoe^  the  most  violence  of  all  the  drugs. 
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OovK^  ffedicine 


I             Age  First  Used 

Pattern  of  Use 

1. 

No  Use: 

46* 

1. 

Tried  once  pr  twice: 

29 

2. 

8-12  years: 

2 

2. 

Us^d  off  and  on:  ' 

2 

3. 

13-16  years: 

16 

3. 

Used  regularly: 

4 

4. 

1^20  years: 

28 

4. 

Scrae  dependence: 

18 

5. 

> 

21-27  years: 

8 

5. 

Established  habit: 

1 

- 

Length  of  Use 
1-3  itionths: 

Estimate  of  InpairCTient  due  to 
Druq  Influence** 

1. 

1 

*  li 

None 

2. 

4-6  nonths: 

3 

-  2. 

Slight: 

5  ' 

3. 

7  months  to  1  year 

4 

3. 

Moderate:  • 

16 

4. 

1-2  years: 

7 

4. 

Marked: 

2 

5. 
6. 

3-4  years„: 
5-8  years: 

ft 

ft 

5 

3 

Nu*)er  Still  Using 
When  Inqarcerated** 

V                    '7       '  * 

  'i  —  

«1 

N  =  percent  and  absolute  finequ^ncy         '  ' 
**    Recorded  only  if  3^5  under  pattern  of  vise    '  "         .      ^  ' 

'   •      '  ,  0  •  •  ■ 

t  • 
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TABLE  VI: 


Volatile  Liquids  (Glue) 


Age  First  Used 

\ 

V 

V 

X          Pattern  pf  Use 

1. 

No  Use: 

74*- 

1. 

Trie4  once  or  twice: 

18 

2. 

8-12  years: 

2. 

Used  off  and  on: 

1 

3. 

13-16  years: 

12 

3. 

Used  regularly 

2 

4. 

17-20  years: 

IQ 

4. 

Scxcie  d^)endence: 

3 

5, 

21-27  years:  ' 

3  • 

5. 

^Established  habit; 

Length  of  Use** 


1. 

1-3  itonths: 

2 

2. 

4-6  nonths: 

1 

3. 

7  months  to  1  year: 

2 

4. 

1-2  years: 

1 

5. 

3-4  years :  < 

0 

6. 

5-8  years  : 

0 

Estimate  of  Inpairment  due  to 
 Drug  Influence**  

1.  None:  0 

2.  Slight:  2 

3.  Moderate:  2 

« 

4.  Marked:  ^  2 


liumber  Still  Using 
When  Incarcerated** 


*  'N  =?  pergent  and>^bsoli±e  frequency 

**  Recorded  only  if  3-5  unddr  patterns  of  use 
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Length  of  Use 


1. 

1-3  months: 

0 

2. 

4-6  nonths: 

,  0 

3. 

7  months  to  1  year: 

1 

4. 

1-2  years: 

\ 

3 

5. 

3-4  years: 

4 

6. 

5-8  years: 

8 

TABLE  VII: 
Marijuana 


Patterns  of  Use 


1. 

Tried  once  or  twice  ; 

■  1 

15 

2. 

\ 

Used  off  and  on:  / 

41 

3. 

Used  regialarly: 

3 

4. 

Sane  dependence  : 

11 

5. 

Est^lished  habit: 

2 

Estimate  of  Inpairmsnt  due  to 
'  Drug  Influencel**  ' 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Itone: 
Sli^t: 
Moderate: 
Mariced: 


Niwber  Still  Using 
Whsn  Jjicarcerated** 

13 


1 
1 
11 
3 


*   N  =  percent  and  absolute  freiquencyt  ' 
**  Iteoorded  only  if  3-5  in  pattern  of  use 
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i. 

1-3  months:  "  \ 

0 

4-6  months:  A 

♦  \ 

3. 

/  \ 

7  nontiis  to  1  year: 

\  '° 

4.  • 

1-2  years: 

5. 

3-4  years: 

0 

6. 

5^8  years: 

0 

Pattern  of  Use 

[*ried  onoe  or  twice:      ^  1/  16 

Used  off  and  on:           /  5 

Used  regularly:  0 

Scxne  dependence:/     /  0 


Established  habit:  /  1 


Estimate  of  Irtpairment  diie  to 
Drug  lyif  li:^q^**  ' 


1.  None 
2 


^SXi^: 
3.  Moderate: 


4.  Marked: 


Nuriber  .Still  ^Using 
When  Incarcerated** 


# 


*   N  -  percent  and  absolute  frequency 

**  Recorded  only  if  3-5  in  pattern"  of  vise 
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Age  First 


1.  No  use: 

2.  8-12  years: 

3.  13-16  years: 

4.  17-20  years: 

5.  21-27  ye^: 


length  of  Use** 

1.  .1-3  months: 

2.  4-6  nonths: 

3.  '  7  months  to  1  year: 

4.  1-2,  years: 

t 

5.  3-4  years:  " 

6.  5-8  years: 


/ 


68* 

0 
/7 
20 
5 


Patterns  of  Use 

1.  Tried  once  or  twice: 

2.  ^sed  off  and  on: 

3.  Used  regularly: 

4.  Son^  dependencse: 

5.  Established  habit:  ' 


13 
11 

6 
1 


Estiinat^^of  Inpairment  due  .to. 
^    Drug  Influenoe**  

1.  Ndne:*  ^ 

2.  Slight: 

3.  Moderate: 

4.  Marked:  ^ 


Nufnber  Still  Using 
When  Incarcerated** 


*  N=  percent  and  absolute  frequency  '  . 
**  Iteoo|x3ed  only  if  3-5  in  pattern  of  use 


Length  Use** 

■  Q? 

!•    1-3  nonthsi 
2.    4^6  months:  ; 
*3.    7  months  to  1  year:' 

4. ^    l'-2^years:  * 

5,  ^  3-4  years: 

'6.,  5-^  years:  > 


\ 

0. 
0 

p 

0 


Estimate  of  Inpaiiment  due 
 Drug^  Inf  luenoe?'*  v 


1. 
2. 

4. 


f|fQne :  • 
Slight: 
Nbderate: 
Marked: 


0  ' 
0 
0 
0 


-  liutiDer  Still  using 
When  Incaroetated** 


*   N'=  percent  and  absolute  frequency 


^*  Recorded  only  if  3-5  in  pattern  of  use 


TABLE  XI:  . 
I.V.  Methedrine 


o 

^  Age  First  Used 

Pattern  of  Use 

1. 

No, Use:         ,  y 

57* 

1. 

Tried  once  or  twio§:  "  7 

2. 

8-12  years: 

0 

2. 

used  off  and  on  16 

13-16  years:  ^ 

2 

3. 

Used  regularly:  2 

17-20  years: 

25 

4. 

Sdne  dependence:      -  10 

21-27  years: 

16 

5. 

Est^lished  habit:  8 

^>   ^ 

Length  of  Use** 
1-3  itontHs: 

• 

Estimate  of  iripainteiSt  "di^  to 
Drug  Influence** 

1. 

1 

1. 

None:  .  .0 

2.. 
3. 

4-6  nonths: 

7  mt)nths  to  1  year: 

1 

2. 

SUcgit:             ,    ■  ,,0 

'3 

3. 

MocSeratei  3 

4. 

1-2  years : 

8 

4. 

Marked:  17- 

ft 

5. 
&. 

3-5  years: 
5-8  years: 

6 

V 

J^onber  Still  Using » 
When  Incarcerated** 

14 

N  =  percent  aixa  absolute  frequency 
**  Recorded  Ally' if  3-5  in  pattern  of  lose 
I.V.  =  Intravenous^ 
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TABLE  XII: 


I.V.  Heroin 

•  >•■ 

• 

Pattern  of  use 

V 

41* 

1. 

Tried  onoe  or  twice: 

6 

2. 

8-12  years: 

0 

2. 

Used  off  and  on: 

11 

3. 

13-16  years: 

6 

3. 

Used  regularly: 

3 

4. 

17-20  years: 

33 

4. 

Sane  dependence: 

6 

21-27  years: 

20. 

5. 

Established  habit: 

/ 

33, 

Lengtn  or  use** 

-  - 

Estimate  of  Iitpairment  due  to 
Drug .  Inf  Ixjence** 

1-3  nonths: 

0 

li 

None: 

0 

2. 

4-6  nonths: 

0 

2. 

Slight: 

0 

J. 

7  nontljs  tX5  1  year : 

7 

** 

3. 

Moderate: 

12 

4/ 

1-2  years: 

20 

4. 

Marked: 

30 

5,. 
6. 

3-4  years: 
5-JB  years: 

12 
3 

Nutter  Still  Using 
Vihen  Incarcerated**. 

42 

'  *   N  =  pepc3ent  aivi  absolute  frequency 
**  Recxirded  only  if  3-5  in  pattern  of  iise 
I.V.  =  Ihtravenous 
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TABLE  XIII: 
Alcx>hol 


Age  First  Used 

Pattern  of  Use 

1. 

No  Use: 

0- 

•6' 

•  1. 

Tried  onoe  or  twice:  1 

o 
Z* 

O"^  JLZ  ytJcLLo  • 

18 

2. 

V 

Used  off  and  on:      ,          ^  38 

3. 

13-16  years: 

TTcfa/^  TTPoiilarlv  2                 *  4 

4. 

17-20  years: 

i9 

4. 

Sane  dependence:  27 

5. 

21-27  years: 

2 

iJiStaDxJ-SnjBa  Ilni  ;XL.  • 

.  \ 

lb 

Estimatae  of  Inpaiutent  due  to 

liengtn  or  use^" 

Drug  Inflvienoe** 

1. 

1-3  raonths: 

0 

1. 

•  None: 

2. 

4-6  npnths: 

r2. 

'  Slight:  2 

\ 

3. 

7  ironths  to  1  year: 

2 

3. 

Moderate: 

4. 

1-2. years:  . 

7 

4. 

Marked:                        '  29 

5. 

3-4  years: 

22 

Nunber  Still  Using 

6. 

5  or  more  years: 

23 

When  Incarcera^** 

32 

% 

• 

<< 

*    N  =  percent  and  absolute  frequency 

\  - 

**  Itecorded  cinly  if  3-5  in  pattern  of  use 
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TEIiEVISICN  VIEWING  DAm 

The  hours  of  television  e^qxDsure  as  a  child"  adplesoentV  and 
adult*  are  g^ven  in  Table  XIV-  ^ 

As  to  "the  trend  in  watching  fron  childhood  to  adulthDod,  sixty- 

'        "         -       \'  -  - 

one  shcv^  a  decrease  and  ten  an  increase- 

■  0  1 

Television  Preferences 

'.  ■ 
(  Table  .XV  contains  a  listing  of  various  types  of  shows  "and 

the  mean  value  and  standart^  deviation  of  the  re;5ponses  on  the  following 

scale:  •  ^ 

1       ^  2  3^ 

Not  much  watching        Watch  sometiftes*     .  Watch  often 

TfeleT>isiQn  Favorites  ^  '  ' 

•  •  • 

Table' XVI  contains  a  listing  and  oonparison  of  favorite  types 

of  programnitig  in  childhood,  adolescence  and  adulthood-      j  "  , 

Table  XVTI  contains  a  listing  of  favorite  typeS'of  movies  at 
present.  .    ,  .  ♦ 

-     -'  *  * 

Table  XVIII  contains  a  listing  of  specific  favorite  television 

shews  at  present-    To  conpile  this  section  each'  s\±)ject  was  asked 

^^t  his  three  favorite  shows  are.    They  are  listed  according  to  overall 

preference-  V 

V  • 


\ 
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TABLE  XEV: 
Hours  per  day  6f  Television  Exposiire 


,'                     ■  'i. 

Quia 

1. , 

0-2  hipvirs 

<6     5*  ° 

2. 

3-4  hours: 

24 

3. 

5-6  hoijrs: 

37 

4. 

7-8  hoijrs: 

?  18 

5. 

9-12^lTDurs: 

"      .'  14 

6. 

Over  12:,  .. 

2 

Adolescent 
18 
41 
26 

7  ' 

8  • 

'  0 

0  * 


*   N=  percent  and  absolute  frequency 
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TMSLE  XV: 


Inventory  of  Ttelevision  Preferences     •  - 

 :  cr-TT  ^ 


1 

jitot  Much      '  y 

1-  N 

Some 

v 

3 

Ofberi 

Type  of  Proqrairi 

Mean  * 

8,0, 

Boxing 

2,590 

'      .  621 

Wrestling    -  ^, 

1.890 

•  803 

ft)otball  '  ' 

2.210 

.832 

Basketball 

2,220 

•  786 

Track    \'           ,  ^ 

1, 566 

.  / 

Roller  IDerby 

2.090 

.780 

Auto  Racing 

> 

.1,690 

•  787 

Skiing 

1,380 

fi7R 

1.160 

420 

Tannis  ' 

1.200 

.449  X 

Variety  Shows 

2,520 

.659 

Rc>ck  Mufeic  Show^ 

2,810 

.506 

"Clcissical  Music  Shgws 
ttoui^txy  and  Western  Music 

1, 460 
1,250 

.642 
.500 

Fairiiiy  Ccmedy  . 
:  Stand-l^  Conec^        ^    '  , 

2,260 
2,720 

j^Y 
604 

Medical  Shews 

2;  060 

News>      \  y 

• 

2,  510 

659 

Docuirbntaries  - 

2,020 

&16 

Police  Shows 

1 

2,690 

.581 

Lawyer  Shows 

2.540 

.673 

r-  ■ 

War  Shews 

2,460 

.731 

Westerns 
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2.730 

a 

.510 

* 

TABLE  XV: 
(Oontinued) 


,>TVpe  of  Tipgram 
Quiz  Shows 
Soap  ^)eras 
aorror  Shews 
Science  Fiction 
Caa:±oons 
Movies 


Mean 

1.^50 

1.310 

2. 440 

2.510 

2.310 

2.810 


S.D. 

.:02 
.581 
.715 
.643 
.800 
.394 


Nuitaer  of  cases'^  =  100 


Rir 
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TZ^BLE  XVI: 
Favorite  Typ^s  of  Shows 


*/ 


Child  Adolescent 


Adult 


1. 

War 

4* 

4 

0 

2. 

Western 

35 

,14 

3 

3. 

Spy  . 

0* 

5 

0 

4. 

Gangster 

8 

15 

8 

5. 

Police 

-      •  ,^ 

2' 

-  15 

28 

6. 

i; 

Love      -  • 

0 

1 

0 

•  7, 

■  Soap  Operas 

0 

•  1 

1 

Horror 

6 

4 

0 

9.  • 

Science  Fiction 

"0. 

1 

2 

10. 

Cartoons 

33 

4^ 

0 

11. 

News  '         ^  ' 

P 

0 

3 

12. 

Family  Canec^ 

5 

4 

2 

13. 

Stand-qp  Cara^ 

0 

0 

8 

14. 

/ 

, Variety  Shews 

0 

3 

'  26 

15. 

Dancing  and  Live  Music        "  , 

2  . 

14 

0 

16. 

Sports 

.0 

2 

3 

17. 

Lawyers  >' 

0 

.0 

1 

18. 

Quiz  Shews 

> 

0 

1 

0 

19. 

Other 

1 

1 

0 

20. 

None  ^ 

4 

11  ^ 

* 

5 

*  N  • 

=  percent  and  absolute  freqi:fencY  < 

) 

'  1 
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•mHLE  XVII: 
FaA^orite  Types  of  Movies 

•""■■L  ' 

*  '     .  Frequency  • 


1.    Drama  arui  Suspense^  '       /  '        .    ;  23^ 


2 .  Gangster 


,  7.    Horror  .  ^ 
8  •  „'Sex 


11.  other 


*  m  ^  percent  and  absolute  f  reqijency 


23 


3.  Vfestems  .  '21 

4.  War  '8 

5.  Historical  .  -  8 

6.  Adventure  ^  5 


4 
3 


9.  Science  Fiction,  '2 
10.    Lcive  ^  >  -  ^ 
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XVIII: 


Favorite  Television  Shews*  -  . 

.•   ^                .      -  *  > 

V                 *  * 

PI  i  r>  Wi  1  cu^n 

V 

56                         •  •  ' 

k    '    ,  ' 

^» 

^. 

•   *^  . 

#   *    *  • 

44                  -           ,  N 
.    ■  .  "*       .  ■      '            ;      ^-  ^  •  : 

•*           *•           »  . 

It  Takes  a  Thiief  • 

-     '  4 

WXJ.yl    f^XJ.U  rlCOx. 

12                  '  -  - 

4  « 

c 

^  • 

1 1  Tr*a^i  n    *  \ 

12  ' 

12 

11 

p 

9 

0 

f  Q 

n 

>    /      9  « 

±\Jm 

xXjc;  r  Dx 

8 

XX* 

X  L \Jl  loXCUc: 

7      '  < 

xz  • 

4 

-k                          x^  • 

5/ 

14 

4 

XD  • 

JCjU  OUXXXVCUl 

4 

16. 

Beverly  Hillbillies 

4^ 

17. 

Lau<^-In 

18. 

NYPD 

3 

19. 

Marcus  Welby 

3 

20.  Other 

21.  No  response 


25 

41** 


ERIC 


*  To  ooirpile  thdls  table  each  subject  was  asked  to  discuss 

favorite  television  shews 
**41  -  missing  responses  out  of  300  possibles 


three 


TV  Effects  and  Attitudes        <  . 

ThB  sx±)ject:s  were  eftked  a  series  of  strai^t  questions  regarding 

the  effect  of  TV  on  them  and  their,  attitude  tcward  certain  aspects 

of  television.    The  results  are  as  follows: 

21  net)er  discuss  v*iat  they  see, on  TV 
35  turn  away  fron  shews  they  don't  like 

-  "St 

35  have  felt  put  dDwn  or  left  out  by  TV 
46  have  been  aroused  sexually  by  TV 
79  have  been  angered  by  TV  content 
52  felt  TV  has  changed  their  thoughts  .or  beliefs 
64  have  found  TV  horrifying  or  scary  (ref.  horrow  shows) 
41  have  had  ni^tirares  about  monsters  as  a  result  of 
seeing  horror  pictures.  j 


iitation  of  Characters 

63  reported  that  they  have  imitated  characters  seen  on  TV.  A 
Ireakdcwn  follows.    MDst  of  these  imitations  were  done  vrtien  the  subjects 
j/ere  youn^;  howevex,  many  of  the  nen  still  imitate  Flip  Wilson. 


37  have  imitated  no  characters 
25  Flip  Wilson 


8  svper  heroes 

9  James  Cagney 
6  oc^/*x>ys 

2  Hiiiphrey  Bogart 
2  Eliiot  Ness 


2  Ed  Sullivan 
1  Al  Csfjone 
8  others 
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Inpressions  from  Tele\7isicai 


I         Table  IteC^oontains  a  sunnary  and  ootparison  of  the  subjects' 
responses  to  questions  about  their  irrpressions  of  the  handling  of 
various  topics  6c\.  televisipn.    This  section  is  hi^ily  subjective  at 
best,  but  is  felt  to  provide  an  initial,  useful  aj^roach  to  reactions  to 
certain  televised  mtejrials. 
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TABI£  XEX: 


■ 

I 

Killers 

3 

Doctors 

I) 

u 

• 

1.    No  Inpression  * 

10 

13 

18 

13 

6 

17 

10 

2 

2.    Don't  Watch  It 

4 

5 

1 

'5 

3.  Neutral 

1 

2 

8 

4  • 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4.    Itealistic              ^  \ 

5 

7 

12 

9 

9 

7 

5.    Bigger  -  Better  than  life 

V 

2 

1 

14 

19 

18 

6.    just  a  jc±>  ^ 

7.    Phoney  -  Unrealistic  ir 

27 

18 

12 

4 

7 

17 

8.    Like  theitv^it 

18 

19 

4 

10 

\ 

2 

12 

24 

9.    Don't  like  thenv/it 

4 

3 

10 

21 

2 

10.    Have  learned  from  it  ' 

4 

5 

1 

/ 

15 

2 

11.    Sad  -  Sorry  -  Upset 

2 

11 

/ 

3 

2 

—  fc—  

12.    If  he  (teserved  it  -  O.K. 

3 

8 

13.    Good  inpression 

4 

3 

3 

35 

26 

4 

14.    Bad  inpression 

1 

i 

1 

4 

i 

1 

3 

15.    Mixed  fteelings 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

10 

16.    Too  much  on 

1 

2 

10 

5 

17.    Makes  me  curious 

1 

2 

10 

1 

18.    It's  hidden 

5 

18 

1 

19.    Always  justified 

5 

6 

1 

20.    Sore  are  Uncle  Tans 

21  Scary 

w 

2 

1 

/ 

22.  Senseless 

— \ 

1 

■ 

23.    Not  the  truth 

■ 

8 

2  ' 

.  ( 
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24,    Ic3eftti^  with  it 


25,  .Mways-vdn  -  ri^t 


2^ 


Just  get€ing  a  chanpe 


27,    Have  been  mistreated 


28.    Wish  or  want  it 


.1 


a. 


0) 
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TABLE  XIX: 

/  • 


-  j  .  ■  

1  Prisons 

Blacks - 

fit 

li 

Indians 

Politi- 
cians 

Rich 

I 

\ 

1.    No  Iicpr^sigcC 

7 

5 

12 

11 

11 

16 

5 

2.    Don't  WalEdi  It 

3 

23 

1 

1 

3  .    Neutral                '  / 

5 

8 

13 

V 

3 

"  2 

4 

7 

4*  Realistic 

9 

7 

10 

4 

4 

2 

5.    Bigger  -  Bette:fr  than  life 

8 

2 

l' 

\ 

6.    Just  a  jc±) 

2 

6 

2 

1 

7.    Phoney  -  U[nrealistic  '           )  ' 

19 

6 

3 

3 

11 

4 

3 

8.    Like  tKfeiVit^  ^ 

11 

"  8 

14 

1 

4 

5 

9.    Don't  like  theiVit 

20 

1 

2 

.3 

22 

12 

3 

10.    Have  leaned  from.it 

1 

2 

11.    Ski  -  Sprary  -  Upset 

1 

„i 

3 

1 

43 

If  he  deserved  it  -  O.K. 

3 

.                                               \  ■ 
13.    Good  inpression 

1 

17 

12. 

8 

1 

3 

8 

14.    Bad  inpressicn  ' 

5 

1 

1" 

6- 

7 

6 

3 

15.    Mix^  feelings 

10 

9 

9 

17 

2 

9 

.3 

16.    Too  much  on 

9 

17.    Makes  me'  curious 

1 

18.    It's  hidcteh  j 

4 

• 

1 

1 

19.    Always  jXistified 

1 

2 

20.    Seme  are  Uncle  Toms 

10 

21.    Scary  \ 

1 

1 

22.    Senselp^s      •  V 

1 

23.    Not  the  truth 

4 

5 

1 
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TABUS  xrX: 
(Continued) 


Priscns 

Blacks 

1 

to 

Indians 

Politic 

P- 

Poor 

\> 

♦ 

24.    Identify  with  it 

4 

1 

8 

25.    Alw^s  wih  -  Right 

3 

5 

21 

26.    Jiist  getting  a  chance 

17 

I 

2 

i 

27.    Have  been  mistxeated 

5 

35 

6 

28.    Wish  or  want  it 

20 

if 
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Crimes  from  Television 

Twenty-two  of  the  subjects  reported  trying  criminal  tedlniques 
seen  oh  television.    The  source  for  twenty  of  these  men  was  "I^:  Takes 
a  Thief",  a  show  in  vdiich  the  criminal  succeeds  at  well-thou^:-out, 
daring  criites.    Only  three  of  the  men  reported  failing  or  gettJig  caught 
while  using  televisicHi-inspired  techniques.  ^ 


Another  twenty-two  related  that  'l^y  have  contertpl&ted 
mitting  crimes  ^een  on  television  r  and  seven  men  have  stolen  things^ 
seen  on  television  -  usui^ly  dlothes.  y 

\   •  '  ^ 

Other  Media  Influences  \r 

Table  XX  gives  a  history  of  entertainment  and  media  influei>ce$. 
other  than  televisim,  and  the  extent  to  wh^  they  influenced  the  sub- 

■  ject  -  along  the  following  scale. 

1  2  3    \  . 

No 'influence  Scroe  influence         A  lot  of  in^;Luence 

\ 

Also  incj-uded  in  the  table  are  data  on  v*iat  each  man  felt  was 


for  him,  the  -  strongest  influence.  ^ 
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"   TABLE  XX 
Inventory  of  Influeiices 


No  influence 


Sane  influence 


Influence 

1.  Movies 

2.  Plays 

3.  Sports 
4'.  Radio 

5.  Books 

6.  Magazines 

7.  Records 

8.  Ttele  vision 


Mean 

2.390* 
1.260 
1. 970 
2. 860 
2.260 
2.370 
2.650  J 


S.D. 

< 

.601 
.505 
.822 

>  .349 
.719 
.661 

^  .642 


A  lot  of  influence 

Strongest  Influence 

3** 
2 

14 

17 
«««    . . 

2  . 
19 
33 


*  All  figures  were  calculated  for  100  cases 
**  N  -  percent  and  absolute  frequency 
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Learned  fron  Itelevision 


w 


Each  sxitlject  was  asked  what  te  felt  he' had  learned  fron  televisicn. 
bre^dcwn  of  the  responses*  fpllows: 

12  felt  they  had  learned  nothing 

23  felt  they  had  pid^ed  up  general  knowledge 
22  have  learned  various  aspects  of  criminal  technique 
7,,;feFI^  criine  doesn't  pay 

17  hDw  to  get  along  with  all  types  of  people  , 
6  about  sports  ;  '    '  > 

13  felt  that  television  lies  and  cannot  be  taken  as  real  \^ 


Major  Criminal  Influences 


It)  tte  question,  ''Why  cto  you  get  in  trouble?"  the  subjects  responded 
as  follows: 

23^  felt  it  was  the  people  they  knew 
12  feltv  they  have  been  given  a  bum  rap 
'    14  felt  drugs  were  the  reason 
10  becaiase  they  needed  money 
10  because  of  being  in  a  gang 

9  becavise  of  -their  hcrae  situation 

7  because  of  alcohol 
15  blamed  themselves 


*  Sane  responded  to  both  the  second  and  fifth  items 
N  =  percent  and  absolute  ^frequency 

•  f 
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Criiminality  and  Vlolenoei  , 

The  preceding  data  provided      with  an  initial  profile  of, 
developmental  and  personality  factdfs  in  young  male  offenders,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  histories  of  ^ri.olenoe,  and  patterns  of  tele- 
vision  viewing.    The  age  df  the  saitple  was  increased  to  allow  for  com- 
parisons between  adolescent  and  young  adult  male  offenders.    Hie  ages 
ranged  from  sixteen  to  twenty^seven,  withr77^of  the  subjects  within, the 
ages  of  ninetten  to  twentyrthree,  of  v*Kin  45  were  21  to  23  years  of 
age  and  32  were  16  to  20.    All  of  these  subjects  grew  \jp  with  es^XDStire 
to  televisicHi  from  earliest  childhood  oh.  * 


Vfe  find  that  we  are  dealing  largely  with  an  urban,  black,  ghetto 

population,  54%  of  the  subjects  being  bom  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

)■ 

Twenty-<3ne  percent  were  bom  in  the  South,  and  3%  in  the  West.  There 
were  no  significant  differences  in  the  availability  of'  television  sets  to 
those  vAio  were  born  in  the  South  ih  conparison  with  those  reared  in  the 
urban  Philadelphia  area. 


The  current  criminal  charges  vere  for  highly  serious  crimes  in 
97%  of  this  research  peculation.    The  remaining  3%  were  held  on  drug 


*  All  one  hundred  subjects  reported  having  television  sets  in  their 
homes  fran  the  early  nineteen-fift^es  on. 
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ciiairges,    TS^se  itaterials  indicate  that  there  is  jio  oonsistQUt  cor- 
relation  between  the  present  charge  or  the  length  of  the  past  criminal 
record,  and  the  offender's  actual  history  of  violent  behavior  fron  ^ 
childhood  through  young  adulthood-    This  comes  as  no  Surprise  to 
experienced  correctional  workers  and  forensic  behavioral  scientists. 
It  is  notHmiisual  to  encounter  young  offenders  with  very  serioii^.  ^ 
St  and  conviction  records  \Ap  ware  mixli  less  readir  to  engage  in  " 
violent  behavior- than  other  young  offenders  with  less  serious...  ^ 
officeial  records.    The  dictum  is  that  the  natxire  of  the  Of  we  must 
be  differentiated  from  the  nature  of  the  \criminal- 


.X 


In  this  gix)up  of  cne  himdred  serious  offeinders  with  a  hi^  ^ 
propensity  for  violence,  26%  had  no  arrests  as  a  ju^T^le,  33%  had  no 
convictions,  and  42%  never  served  time  in  an  institution  for  any  crime- 

4 

•Ililrty-onfe  percent  qf  the  sarrple  had  be^  arrested  from  one  to  three 
times  and  60%  had  been  cjonyicted  one  tp  three  times.    Ed#ity-five  percent 
had  less  than  three  years  in  institutions  as  a  juvenile-    These  figures 
reflect  recent  sentiencing.  procedures  vAiich  seek  alternatives  to 
institutionalization,  under  variou^^ conditions  of  probation 

Despite  the  infrequency  pf  arrests  in  ccmparison  to  offenses, 
particularly  in  seme  high  crime  areas,  it  is  noteworthy  that  48%  had  at 
least  one  arrest  for  a  crime  of  violence  against  a  person  as  a  juvenile- 
In  addition,  54%  had  at  least  one  arrest,  for  serioios  burglary  charges,  or 
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"other  crinies  against  p^roperty.    Five  percent  of  the  subjects  had  at 
'least  one  arrest  for  a  violent  sex  criitie.    These  inmates  typically 
sou^t  to  differentiate  fbrciible  rape  from  statutory  rape,  insisting  that 
the  victim  was  a  willing  partner.    Hiis  finding  with  respect  to  icape 
is  consistent  with  oiu:  previous  e^^riences      dealing  with  nurrbers  of 
sich  offenders  whDse  versions  renain  understandably  at  odds  with  those  - 
of  the  official  record. 

In  offender  research,  we  fiild  again  that  official  arrest  records 
do  not  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  antisocial  or  criminal  ^^tivities  of 
the  subjects.*  ^ 


Seventeen  pej^^nt  of  the  yoiang^^;n^raS&^^  had  been 

arrested  at  least  once,  for  carrying  a  conceded  and  oeadly  we^on,  vHth 
one  of  the  subjects  having  been  arrested  more  than  six  times  'for  such 
offenfees!    With  respect  to  violence,  85%  of  ^e  subjects  had  arrest  re- 
cords  for  crimes  against  persons^  with  more  admitting  that  i±iey  had 
conmitted  such  Grimes  without  having  been  arrested  ^t  other  times. 

Tixming  to  dru^  abuse,  increasingly  connected  with  serious  crime,. 
25%  of  the  subjects  had  actually  beeiji^arrested  at  one  time  on  drug  charges 


*  'These  discrepancies  are  Especially  noteworthy  in  such  areas  as  drug  of- 
fenses and  assaiilts.    For  exanpie,  only  7%  of  the  subjects  were  ever  ar- 
rested for  djnjg  use  as  juveniles  in  contrast  to  ^  more  than  *39%  *v*io  feely 
admitted  using  heroin  over  significant  periods  of  time,  and  a  tdtal  of 
wlx)  reported  overall  signifrcant  drug  abuse. 
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This  figure  cxxtpared  to  7^  of  the  subjects  who  admitted  and  described 
a  serious  drug- abuse.         ;  . 

As  a  related  note,  vj'  had  been  inpressed  in  the  past  with  the  • 
autoiobile  driving  practice^  and  habits  of  youtiiful  aiid  young  adialt  of- 
fenders.*  Vfe  nbte  with  some"  interest  that  despite  the  fact  tiiat  more 
than  90%  of  the  subjects  dro^;e  cars  regularly,  only  20%  had  valid 
driver's  licenses,  and  a  substantial  nvmber  never ^plied  for  one. 


The  figures  relating  to \ family  background,  point  to  a  higher 
order  of  social  stability  durihg  the -forraative^years  of  ,  childhood  and 
early  adolescence  than  we  would  have  anticipated  from  otir  general  ex- 
perience with  offender  populations.    This  finding  reaffirmed  our  ex- 
periences with  the  initial  groui  of  thirty-five  violent  teen-age  offen- 
ders in  whan  we  also  found  a  hiiier  than  anticipated  percentage  of  in- 
tact families.    It  is  ratter  ndtLorthy  that  in  the  present  study  of  one 
hundred  young  adults  and  adolescdnt  offenders,  61%  lived  with  both 
parents  during  their  childhood,  4^  lived  with  both  parents  during  their 
acblescence,.  and  47%  of  the  young  aduliis  reported  their  parents  as 
still  living  togef3ier. 

Ttese  same  subjects  came  generally  from  large  families  (some  as 


*  AciDlescents  see  the  auhaiDbile  as  a  symbol  of  liberation,  power  and  a 
beginning  confirmation  Of-  tte  rights  and  privileges  of  adulthood.  Tte 
use  of  tte  a\itcnobile  has  been  described  seme  as  an  American  tribal 
,rite,  confintiing- stat\js  on  tte  recipient  of  this  privilege. 
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many  as  twelve  children) ,  vd.th  the  mean  niirber  of  siblings  at  4.87. 
One  third  of  the  subjects  vgere  the  oldest  child  of  the  family,  29% 
were  the  second  child,  17%  thS  third  ciiild,  with  the  balance  being  strung 
out  in  diminishing  order. 

With 'referer\pe  to  further  factors  noteworthy  in  this  offender 
population,  the  mother  was  the  dcrttihant  figure  in  the  hone  in  58%. 
In  piily  9%  was  there  any  indication  that  the  father  was  the  doninant 
person  in  the  family,  a^  finding  consistent  with  the  inmate's  am  sub^ 
jective  feelings,  as  well.    This  bears  out  the  much  discussed  tendency 
for  black  ghetto  youth  to  be  reared  in  essentially  matriarchal  hones. 
Thirty-ei^t  percent  o£  these  families  were  svpported  by  v^lfaire,  and 
53%  were  sijpported  by  one  or  both  parents. 

36 

With  respect  to  the  Glueck     Prediction  Tables  for  Delinquency, 
85%  of  these  offenders  conceptualized  their  mothers  as  having  been 
loving  individuals,  and  55%  spoke  in  such  terms  about  their  fathers. 
Only  2%  indicated  that  their  mothers  »were  rejecting  and  hostile,  v*ere- 
as  10%  condemned  their  fathers  as  such.    These  figures  are  consistent 
with  the  known  tendency  of  you^ful  of  fencJers  and  young  adult  'criminals  ' 
to  idealize  both  paren|ts,  but  especially  the  mother  -  sometimes  in  terms 
outri^t  sentimentality. 


GlueckJ  S.  aixi  Glueck,  E. ,  "Predicting  Delinquency  and  Criite", 
Harvard  University  Press,  Caiipbridge,  1967. 
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The  fact  that  95%  of  these  of fenc3ers  had  grown  up  in  central 
urban  areas,  associated  with  above  average  to  very  high  rates  of  crime, 
appears  to  be  intertwined  with  their  own  juvenile  gang  activities.  More- 
than  74%  of  the  subjects  have  been  active  members  in  juveiUle  gang 
Ufe,  a. factor  itost  frequently  found  in  the  most  violent  offenders  when 
we  studied.    Further  analysis  indicated  that  those  young  men  v4io,  for 
whatever  groxjps  of  reasons,  were  able  to  avoid  gang  membership,  or 
vto  were  itentjers  for  only  short  periods  of  time,  did  not  engage  in  as 
much  actual  physical  violence^  as  those  \Atd  were  gang  maibers  over  '  a 
sustained  period  of  their  teen-age  development. 

The.  etiological  factors  associated  with  neighborhDod,  level  of 
odjiE  activity,  and  gang  membership  appeared  to  have"  extended  beyond 
the  single  generation  of  the  offenders  whom  we  studied.  For'exanple, 
49%  of  the  subjects  had  brotheis  or  fathers  (rarely  sisters  or  mothers) 
vdth  a  criminal  record  of  sotie  significance.    TX^enty-five  percent  of  the 
subjects  had  fathers  or  brothers  who  had  been  engaged  in  major  criminal 
activities. 

' Regarding  educational  background,  school  discipliiiary  problems 
aijd  employment  re-cords,  tfie  findings  reveal  a  significant  decree  of  dif- 
ficulties in  these  areas.    The  problsns  noted  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
in  school  and  in  vocational  efforts  are  determined  by  multiple  factor^, 
including  ego  and  charcberologi'ckL  ittpairment,  as  well  as  emotional 
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and  econcmib  c3eprivation  and  the  environmental  handic^DS  of  ^letto- 
bred  poverty. 

As  noted  in  C3mrt  IV,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  injuries  re- 
oeived  and  inflicted  in  the  histories  of  these  violent  persons.  This 
voiiLd  indicate,  -for  our  sairple  at  least,  that  violence  is  a  two-^*ay 
street.  * 
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GONOiUSICWS 
Hostility  and  Violenoe 


As  life  is  cheap  in  sone  parts  of  the  world,  so  assaxilt  is  oormon 
in  the  inner  city,  an^aparticularly  in  the  ^tto.    Have  these  prisoners 
been' injured  ^iUch,  and  to  v*iat' extent  have  they  themselves  been 
the  victim  of  violence?   We  divided  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  . 
prisoners  into  those  received  as  juveniles ,  and  those  received  durim 
the  adult  period  of  theiiJ^lives .    |n  addition,  we  distinguished  betoieen 
injuries  from  blunt  instruments,  knives  and  guns/ 

As  juveniles  ,  25%  of  these  inmates  had  sustained  a  serious 
blow  with  a  blunt  instrutrenb,  44%  had  been  stabbdd  and  15%  had  been 

shDt  as  juveniles.    As  adults,  15%  had  been  hit  with  blunt  instrvinents , 

V 

24%  *had  been  stabbed  and  10%  had  been  shot.    These  figures  covered  a 
five  year  period  of  actolescence  (16-20) ,  and  roughly  a  five  year  period 
of  adult  experience  -(21-27).    It  is  clear  .that  they  received  or  sustained 
nore  injuries  as  juveniles  than  they  did  as  adiiLts, 

The  level  of  hostility  and.  rage  ttcmed  against  the  self  in  the^  form 

.of  depression  or  despair  is  re^p^ected  in  the  figures  for  self-injury.  Tto 

"bf  the  subjects  had  survived  overdoes  of  drugs,  taken  purpose Ailly. 

Four  had  seriously  cait  or  stabbed  themselves.    Two  had  itiade  hanging 
■         ■  <^  '  ^ 

*  attenpts,  and  one  suffered  a  self-inflicted  gunshot  wiiLd  in  a  suicide  ^ 

atteirpt.  .  . 

'        •      •  • 
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In  tents  of  hD^p.lity  meted  out,  as  a  measure  of  physical  vio- 
lence  directed  against  others,  30%  of  the  subjects,  as  juveniles,  h^ 
Struck  soraeone  seriously  with  a  blunt  instrutient.    Twsnty-eight  percent 
had  stabbed  soneone  and  23%  had  shot  scneone  dixrii)g^eir  juvenile 
period  I   As  adults,  only^  7%  ted  hit  scineone  with  a  b^it  instninent, 
10%  had  stabbed  scnieone,  and  15%  had^^ioF^Bowe^^  ^ 

Although  still  highly  lethal,  these  figures  illustiat^  a  dramatic 
decrease  in  the  level  of  violence  inflicted  vpon  other  people  as  these 
adDlescents  readied  young  adulthood.    Ihere  is  also 'some' indication 
that  the^^ weapons  assaults,  decreeing  fron  61%  in  adolescenoe  to 
31%  iji  yoong  adulthi^,  reflect  a  marked  decrease  in  the.  use  of  blunt 
instnitents  (less  than  one- fourth  as  of  ten  as  they  vere  xased  by  this 
group  a^  juvemles) .    Thpre  was  a  lesser  decrease  in  the  use  of  knivea.,^ 
(aboi^  one-jthird  as  often  as  they  were  used  in  adolescence) ,  and '  an  et^enX 
smaller^ oooparative  decrease  in  the  use  of  guns  (less  than  a  50%  de- 
crease).   There  are  multiple  factors  reflected  in  these  figures,  but  it 
is  obvious  that^^v^i  these  offenders  do  violence  as  adults,  they  ^ find 
guns  and  ]aia^^^bre  available  to  them  than  they  did  as  juveniles,  and 
they  vgoxiLd  appear  to  prefer  the  use  of  guns. 

m  » 

As  a  further  meas^ire  of  violent  propensity,  it  was  the^rare  offen- 
der vAio  had  not  been  in  a  nurrberjbf  fist  fi^ts.    Over  55%  of  the  men 
had  been  in  more  than  sixteen  serious  fights^  as  adolescents,  and  the 

*■        '  *  •  ■ 
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nuifcer  of  such  serious  f^^ts  (as  disti^guished^from  practice,  play 
or  athleUc  iDOxiftg) ,  was  f^qj^tly,  ii\  exoe§^  of  tvro-hundredj  or  sote- 
thing  in  the  order,  of  a  serious  fa^fight  every  week  or  ten  days  of  the 
four  years  of  adolescencse. 


Drugs  have  been  a  natter  of  indreaSing  cxmnunity  concern  as 
they  relate  to  cEiminality.    Morteover,  a  nuntaer  of  drugs,  particularly 
nethedrine,  the  anphetamines  and  alcohol    are  associated  with  periods 
of  in9rEased  agitation,  pJ^nacity  and  violence.    Accordingly,  a  de- 
tailed study  w4s  made  of  drug  abuse  in  theke  offenders,  as  described 
in  Tables  V  throughVlII. 

Whereas  65%'  of  the  ihmates  indicated  that  they  had  used  mari- 
.juana  prior  to  the  age  of  t>/enty  *only  16%  had  used  it  regularly,  or  es- 
tablished a  hsavy  habit.    Only  three  out  of  the  marijuan^  users  felt 
that  it  had  markedly  iinpaixpd  their  social  adjustment-,  but  11  others 
regarded  it  as  having  noderately  impaired,  their  judgaoent,  determination 
*  or  aitbition.    Only  six  of  the  nen  indicated  that  marijuana  had  oontrjijjuted 
in  any  significant  way  to  their  crimnal.  or  antisocial  behavior. 

Table  XVII  describes  the  patterns  of  use  of  intravenous  metiiedrini 
or  "speed" ,  a  parUcularly  c^gerous  drug.    Forty-three  percent'-WSfere 


used  mei^edrine  from  time  to  tinE,  and  20%  of  the  men  had  used  it  regu- 
larly-   Seventeen  percent  of  our  sanple  had  been  markedly  impaired  by 
the'abuse  of  this  drug,    Over  15%  of  the  men  f2t  that  methedrine  had 
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cxxitributed  ^gnificantjly 'tx>  t^ir  criminal  behavior,  as  a  caudal  or 
associated^  f aqjborTand  indicated^  that  they  engaged ^  in  criininal  acti- 
vities over  and  beyond  their  regular  propenLiti^s  in  or^^  to  svf^port  a 
nethedrine  habit,  ^ 

Tab^e  XlfL^^tescri^es  the  ^xperienogs  of  these  young  offenders, 
with  herfcin-    Six^perpeht  had  started  its  use  pr;j^rjto  thQ^age  of  sixteen, 
and  an  additional  33%^  usee}  it  before,  the  age  of  t>«enty-    Porty-two  per^ 
cent  of  these  offenders  had  heavy  involvement  with  heroin  or  an  estab- 
lished' habit.    Forty-one  percent  regarded  heroin  as  contributihg  signi- 
ficantly  to  theif  criminal'  activities  in  order  to  si?3port  their  habit, 

*         ^  » 

Tte  figures  relating  to  alcohol  ^Table  XIII)  are  illiminating*  and 
consistent^  with  our  past  experience  with  offenders-    It  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  alcdiol  begins  much  earlier  tha&i  the  use  of  other  drugs,  with  18% 
of 'our  sample  usixig  it  prior  to  the  a^  of  twelve-    Another  55%  of  these 
inmates  us^d  alcohol  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  by 
age  twenty  over  90%  of  the  qrovp  nised  alcohol  at  least  off  and  on  (usually 
on  binges  or  sprees).    Over^half  of  the  grotp^^ could  be  regarded  as 
serious  or  severe  alcoholics  by  any^definition. 

y        TWentY-nine  percent  of  the  men  were  markedly  iitpaired  by  al- 

ooholic  abuse -with  respect,  to  judgemental,  social  and  vocational  inade- 
qiiacies.    Another  23%  were  moderately  disabled  for  significant  periods  of 
time  during  each  month  because  of  intoxication,  hangovers,  or  general 
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enoticnal  and  physical  debil4^3€Si.    Clofe  to  40%  of  these  men  had 
ocranitted  criines  while 'uncaer  ths  influence  of  alcohol.    With  alcohol 
readily  available,'  and  at  least  in  sope  of  its  foms  relativ^  cheap, 
only  17%  of  these  pen  had  been  involved  in  crimes  to  obtain  whiskey 
money.    ^  - 

^  '^^^  "        '°  • 

Wte  de  dealing,  i^  brief  review,  with  a  highly  violent  group  of 
man  who  re.veal-  ccranon  patterns  of  social  and  environmental  irapainttent, 
a  fiigh  level  of  teen-age  g^g  involvement,  a  remarkable  history  of  in- 
juries sustained  and  meted  oUt,  including  an  inpressive  niittjer  involv- 
ing the  use  of  weapons,  and  a  high  level  of  drug  abuse,  with  alcohol 
b^ing  of  relatively  greater  importance  than  is  generally  publicized. 


Patterns  of  Television  Viewing  in  Violent  Criminals 

■  % 

-As  noted  previously,  all  one  hundred  subjects  reported  having 
^access  to  working  television  sets  in  their  homes  throughout  their  lives, 
and  in  many  cases  tlr^e  were  multiple  sets. 

Television  viewing  iranged  fran  to<o  to  three  hours  per  day,  to 
over  twelve  hours;  with  the  majority  watching  .five  to  six  hours  per  day, 
during'  their  childhood.    As  expected,  it  was  the  rare  inmate  v*d  had^ 
'  experienced  any  kind  of  parental  c^orship  with  respect  to  programs 
watched  during,  childhood. 

Wte  found  a  decrease  in  television  viewing  during  adolesoenoe 
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and  adulthood,  consistent  with  published  reports  of  other  researchers. 
The  majority  of  Adolescents  watched  thuBe  to  four  hours  per  day,  and  the  • 
fall  off  in  adulthood  was  relatively  small.    (See  Table  XIV,  page  117). 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  ove^  25%  of  the  adult  offenders  watched 
television  more  than  five  to  six  hours  per  day,  a  figure  related,  perhjips, 
to  joblessness  as  much  as  anything  else.  "  * 


2 


Table  XV  on  E^sige  118  ranks  the  preferences  of  these  offenders 
for  particular  types  of  television  programs.    I<i  order,  iJie  offenders 
preferred  rode  music  shows,  televised  movies,  westerns,  stand-up 
ccmedy,  police  shows,  boxing  and  news.    Science  fiction  and  horror 
shbws  al^o  ranked  high  among  their  preferences.    These  findings  are 
consistent  with  a  high  level  of  inters^  in  violence^  criite  and  the 
spectacular,  ^as  well^  as  with  an  ethnic  interest  in  certain  music  and 
hXjmor. 

As  clearly  indicated  in  Table  XVt  on  page  120,  by  far  the  favorite 
progra^is  v^ch  these  inmates  watched  as  children  v^re  westerns  and 
cartoons.    During  adolejscenoe  they  tended  to  prefer  gangster,  police, 
liv^  dancing  and  music  shews,  as  well  as  a  continued  preference  ^or 
shDot-CT>-ip  v^estems.  ^  '  ^ 


As  young  adults,  their  favorites  were  police^  shows  and  variety 

V  ^  -  ^ 

shows  (with  variety  shews  perhaps  replacing  the  cartoon  interest  of 
childhood?)    Sane  11%  of  the  men  expressed  no  preference  for  particular 
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*types  of  television  shows  during  tiieir  adolescence-    We  felt  that  this 
was  indica^tive  of  a  significant^  degree  of  reactive  or  ^ropriate  de- 
ptession,  associated  with  their  present  ^^involvement  with  the  1^  ahd 


its  institutions- 


0    It  was  revelatory  to  discuss  individual  cur^t  shows  with  these 
inmates,  to  learn  about  their  prefierenoes  for  pa^cul^  shows  and  tlje 
reasons  why.    Table  XVIII  (page  122)  rank  orders  their  favorite,  ctoent 
televi^on  shows.    The  top  ten  on  their  Hit  Patade  represent  an  interesting 
nfLxture-    The  socio-psychological  ,<tetenninant4  of  \his  interst  in 
parUoolar  shcjws  oould  be,  in  themselves,  tl^  subjec±  of  a  scx:iological 
fessay.    Ethnic  interest  is  a  strong  factor./  There  was,  for  exanple, 
frank  pride  for,  (and  identification  with)/  Flip  Wilson,  v*iose  antics  were 

tdat  hi: 


meaning f\il  and  pleasurable  to  the  point 
all  out  leader. 


his  particular  show  was  the 


/ 

-Ths -popularity  of  "M3d  Squad"  and  "It  Takes  A  Thief"  was  expected. 
Both  of  -  these  programs  were  related  tab  the  high  degree  of  interest  these 
inmates  had  in  televised  portr^als  of  offenses,  detection  and 
prehension.    Seme  of  the  untoward  instructional  or  demonstrational  aspects  of 
"It  Takes  A  Thief"  have  been  noted  before,  particularly  with  respect  to 
television  and  learning.  -  \  ,>  , 

'   Or'  ■  \^  '  '  - 

In  a  further  attatpt  to  explore  the^attitudes,  feelings  and  responses 
of  these  inmates  toward  television  viewing,  a,  series  of  direct  questions 
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was  put  to  than,     (See  page 


With  regard  to  ijhe  21%  who  never  discuss  vAiat  they  see  on 

television,  these  were  men  \A)0  inpressed  the  intei^viewers  as  genera 

ally  not  given  to  dxscusi5ing»ntuch  of  anything,    Syxti  inmates  were  seen 

as  "inwardly- turned  persons,  vAio  had  not  e^q^jerienced  the  stlirniLation 

of  non-argimentative  discussion  during  their  childhood  and  adoi^cenoe- 

For  them)^  discussion  often  meant  interrogation.    They  vs^re  unable  tbk 

argue  verbally  >  or  easily  e^q^ress  differences  of  opinicjn  in  social  inter- 

change-    If  pressed  for ^ an  opinion,  they  "mimbled,  or  resorted  to  silence, 

One  vrould  guess  that  if  pressed  on  their  own  turf,  the  argnnent  would 

be  swiftly  *ended  with  a  punch  in  the  nose, 

t  - 
We  wcncfered  hDw  many  of  our  inmate  population  sat  passively  in 


front  of  a  program,  vAiether  they  particularly  liked  it  or  not.    Only  scroe- 
what  wore  than  a  third  of  them  turned  away  from  shows  that  they  did  not 
like,  leaving  someone  else  in  the  room  to  watch,  or  siirply  attending  to 
seme  other  piece  of  business  or  interest,  leaving  the  set  on.    It  woiiLd  be 
interesting  to  oonpare  this  behavior  with  that  of  the  general  mewing 
public-    We  are  under  the  inpression,  however,  that  these  men  have  a  somev*at 
higher  degree  of  passivity,  and  acc^tance  of  television  as  background 

This  passivity  is  contributed  to  by  years  of  familiarity  with  the 
set  which  was,  for  a  nunber  of  these  men  during  childhood  and  adoles- 
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oence,  one  of  their  few  alternatives  to„loneliness  and  boredon  -  a  "kind 
of  talkative,  entertaining  representative  of  the  aHult  world,  and  for  a 
time,  the  pramse  of  a  better  (itaterialistic)  vgorld. 

-As  children,  they  saw  what  other  people  had,  ajid  hop6d  that  in 
d\£  course  they  might  have  these  things  too,  experiencing  adventure, 
travel,  excitenent  and  the  feeling -of  irtportaiice  they  attributed  to  the 
characters  they  watched  on  television.    It  was  with  some  disappointment 
that  a  nuitoer  have  turned  away  from  this  childhood  electronic  friend, 
talking  on  now  in  its  senescence,  tolerated  like  an  old  grandmother 
droning  in  the  backgroimd. 

As  tine  went  "on,  and  these  young  offenders  realized  increas- 
ingly  the  disparity  betwefen  vvAiat  they  saw  on  television  and  v*iat 
they  saw  in  their  own  lives,  individiaalized  reactions  set  in.  ifiirty- 
five  of  the  iten  reported,  for  exanple,  that  they  felt  put  down  or  left 
out  by  television  progranming.    The  more  verbal,  intellectiaal  and 
political-action  oriented  ones  condemned  television  as  irrele^t  for 
the  tines,  svjperficial  and  demonstrably  racist.    Most  of  the  men,  how- 
ever, did  not  formulate^ their  criticisms  in  terms  of  bitterness,  but 
sinply  voiced  a  kind  of  disappointment  in  the  set  vdiich  had  seemed 
to  beam  so  many  premises  of  good  things  in  their  childhood  -  pronises 
\ft*uch  for  them  had  not  ccme  true.        ^  .  .^rxX 

Their  feelings  were,  however,  by  no  means  entirely  negative 
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about  television.  JDver  half  ^52%)  felt  that  television /had-rchanged 
their  thov^hts  or  beliefs,  and  had  been  instnmental  in  their  education. 
It  had  increased  their  familiarity  vath  the  world,  and  broadened  their 
outlook  on  life.    They  cited  a  nunber  of  prosocial  lessons,  not  only 
in  such  obvious  areas  as  the  nij^  and  cSocutientaries ,  but  in  language, 
vocabulary  and  dic^kii    Of  E^r^L<^ar  in^er^st  to  them  are  the  aoconv- 
panying  verbal  cJescriptions  of  what  the  watcher  views  on  television. 
iThis  is  sonewhat  lite  the  teacher  pointing  to  an  ^)ple,  and  saying  the  , 
word  "apple"  -  anplified  to « the  ultimate  degree  in  th^ocmnents  of  sppfhs- 
casters,  for  exaiT5D^j9r<i4i^^^^     a  series  of  intricate  plays  is  viewed 
while  the  oamentator  formulates  these  actions  into  word-pictures.  For 

a  nunfcer  of  these  inmates,  these  kinds  of  television  less(Sis  are  B:ie 

*  * 

closest  they  have  cone  to  corppsition  and  creative  listening, 

H 

Drama,  as  well,  has  served  to  externalize,  demonstrate  and 
place  on        external  screen  a  nurrter  of  their  own  inner  conflicts  .v*uch 
they  view  as  cx^irmon  hunan  problens  in  the  lives  of  many  people.  Often 
seen  in  sentiirBnt^l  terms,  these  television  e:q)erienoes  are  for  a  ntnfcer 
of  these  nen  the  only  opportunity  they  have  to  participate  (if  only  as 
spectators)  in  the  reasonable  discussions  by  other  people '  (dramatic 
actprs)  of  shared  problems  y/ith  v*uch  the-  inmate  is  able  to  personally 
identify.    These  shared  experiences  have  changed  the  inmates'  thouights 
and  beliefs,  and  .indicate  the  degree  of  susceptibility  or  hunger  they  have 
for  relating  to  a  Walter  Cronkite  or  Harry  Reasoner  of  their  own, 

r 
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Ttel.evisi/:xi  has  been  able  to  arouse  a  variety  of  feelings  in  these 
nen.    ALrost  ^0%  of  them  report  that  they  have  been  angered  by  tele- 
vision content.    Exaitples  include  strong  feelings  of  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  black  problems  and  issues,  such  as  poverty  and  racial 
prejudice.    Much  of  the  anger  howeVer,  is  connected  with  the  inevitable 
feelings  of  disa^xDintment.  referred  to  previously,  of  premises  unkept, 
of  disillusionment  with  self,  and  the  world  about  them.    As  Jpngs 
in  times  of  old  are  said  to  have  occasionally  put  to  death  the  bearers 
of  bad  tidings,  televisicn  has  risked  a  similar  fate  as  the  bearer 
of  disaf^inting  news  for  a  nuirber  of  these  men. 

Of  further  interest  with  respect  to  the  attitudes  of  these  violent 
offenders  regarding  television,  not  only  do  significant  nurbers  e3<press 
disappointitEnt,  but  fully  i5%  to  20%  condemn  the  airways  as  phony. 
They  particularly  condom  as  phor^  television's  handling  of  the  sub- 
jects  of  love,  sex,  police,  prisoners  and  the  public  televised  utterings 
of  politiciansL    They  feel  that  lawyers,  police  abd  to  scnie  extent,  doctors^, 
are  portrayed  As  bigger  and  better  kinds  of  perso^  than  they  turn 
out  "to  be  in  reWl  life.    Again,  they  have  learned  ,their  lesson  at  the 
price  of  disillVsionnent,  and  the  pain  of  disafpointrnent. 

Table  XIX  (on  pages  125-8)  attaipts  to  set  down  scire/  of  the  para- 
meters of  inmat^'  inpressions  of  the  handling  of  various  subjects  in 
television  portr|iyal. 
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Detailed  studies  of  this  type  wcxild  be  enontously  rewarding  in 
continuing  to  e^q^lore  the  inpact  of  television  on  the  violent  offender, 
and  \jpon  the  crunjnal  in  general.    In  this  connection,  we  have  been 
iitipressed  more  with  the  prosocial  effects  of  television  i^xDn  this 
population  than  with  its  negative  effects,  particularly  those  of  danonstra- 
tion  and  instruction,  which  will  be  dxscussed  next.  * 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  our  pilot  sanple  of  thirty- five  teen- 
age offenders  (Project  III) ,  twelve  had  copied  techniques  of  crimes 

"they  had  seen  portrayed  on  television.    This  is  in  contrast  to  any 
causal,  or  basic  motivati<^al  relationship  to  criminal  behavior.  ThLs 
finding,  understandably,  merited  careful  follcw-ip  in  "the  intensive 
investi?<^tions  of  the  one  hundred  adolescent  and  young  adult  prisoners 
in  Project  IV.    As  indicated  in  the  data,  twenty-two  of  the  men  had 
imitated  or  tried  out  crinj|nal  t:ech)iiques  they  had  seen  demonstrated 

*on  television. 

Certainly,  this  finding  will  continue  to  warrant  additional 
investigation  in  our  ongoing  studies  to  see  if  it  is  sustained.    It  re- 
presents an  aspect  of  television  programming  vdiich  can  be  modified  by 
^^propriate  responses  on  the  part  of  industry,  writers,  directors  and 
editors.  .     '  '  .     '  * 
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Furt^her,  careful  and  intensive  studies  by  experienc3ed  forensic 
psychiatrists  and  clinical  investigators  are^indiqated.    The  offender 
research^  project  provides  a  itethodology  for  est^lishing  a  violence   '  ^ 
profile  and  a  television  viewing  profile  throu^  v^ch  the  inter-relation- 
ships between  media-portrayed  violence,  and  acted-out  violence  my 
continue  to  be  explored.    We  have  found  that  reliable  data  can  be  ob- 
tained by  skillful  interiji^wers  in  a  prison  popiiLation-*    The  resiiLts  of  ^ 
such  interviews  and  data  coilection  methods  can  pro^^de  rrtich  better  f 

» 

guides  to  the  violence  readiress  of  the  offender  than  any  official  police 

record  of  arrests  and  convictions. 

<^  '  ^  ^ 

A  significant  nurrber  of  our  sijlDjects.^  already  oribarked  on  a 

criminal  career  that  was  predetermined  by^raultiple  etiologic  factors  ex- 

plored  in' the  background  and  developmental  data  section,  consciously 

r- 

recall  and  relate  having  imitated  techniques  of  crimeS^-v4ii,ch  they  had  pre- 
viously seen  cn  televisic^.    For^uch  men,  until  proven  otherwise,  de- 
tailed portrayals  of  criminal  techniques  must  be  viewed  as  a  learning 
process.    If  detailed  information  is  offered  them  about  crimes,,  then  such 


*  See  footnotes,  pages  82  and  89/  Project  III. 
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young  men/ can  be  expected  to  learn  from  this  e:q)erience.    While  the  ^ 
subjects  were  aware  of  imitating  criininal  techniques  they  had  ^seen 
portrayed  on  television,  none  of  them  ascribed,  nor  does  t^e  data  warrant 
ascribing r  any  causative  role  to  television  viewing.  ,  It  was/ their  cc^ivic- 
ticR  that  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  but  that  tiieir  style  was  influenced  to  scnie  degr^  by  previptlsly 

having  watched  skillful  experts  perform  similar  tasks  on  ^levision. 

/ 
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MEASUREMENTS  0£'  AQGRESSIO^  IN  RESPCMSES  OF  ^  . 

ADOLESCENT  AND  YOtJNG  ADULT  OFFENEERS- TO  TELEVISICM  VIOLENCE 

In  continuing,  oijr  investigations  of  offenders  as  a  third  vulnerable 
population  or  Group  C*,  we  undertook  a  further  testing  program,^ 
itatching  the  methodologies  of  Projects  I  and  II. 

0  ••  I  '  >•  ' 

Group  "c  cxjnsisted  of  one  hundred  t±drtl^-fiVe  young  offenders,  rang- 
ing in  age  f^om  sixteen  to  t;venty-seven ,  witf^a  mean  age  of  tvrenty-t3(ro. 
Ths  additional  offenders  in  this  study  were  similar  in  ethnic,  develop- 
mental, socio-eoonomic  .and  criminal  background  to^^e  one  hundred 
adolescents  and  young  adults  described  in  Projec±  IV.  (See  pages  97  - 
100. ),   Ihese  men  were  selected  at  random,  in  similar  f^hion  to 
the  one  hundred  young  offenders  v*d  were  the  subjects  of  the  research 
in  Projec±  IV,  involving  tte  use  of  the  interview  and  data-collection 
guide.    The  hi<^  incidence  of  violence  in  present  charges,  past 
arrests,  conviction  and  incarceration  records,  as  well  as  their 
day-to-day  behavior,  matched  thDse  of  the  one  hundred  offenders  ^ 
scribed  in  Projec±  rv. 


*  In  addition  to  Groups  A  and  B  in  Projects  I  and  II..  The  rationale 
was  to  proceed  directly  to  studies  of  popvilktions  nfost  likely  to  be 
vulnerable  to  any  untoward  effects  of  televised  violence:     (A)  Enno- 
tionally  Iitpaired  children,  (B)  Children  of  ^Broken  Homes,  and  (C) 
Krwwn  violent  persons.  • 
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Pollcwing  liTe  procedures  descxibed  on  pages  16  throu^  35 
(Project  I) ,  these  inmates  vieved  representative  television  "^are 
vdiich  had  been  previously  studied  and  classified  as  containing 
minimal,  moderate  or  maximal  amounts  of  violence.    The  minimal 
violence  programs  incluJed  a  nutber  of  educational  programs  fron 
the  McGraw-Hill  series,  such  as  "Meet  Ganrade  Student",  "To  Ele 
Black" ,  "American  Music  -  Fran  Folk  to  Jazz  to  Pop" .   'ffoderate  and 
maximal  violent  programs  included  shows  from  such  series  as  Felony 
Squad,  the  FBI  and  the  Guns  of  Will  Sonnett^     '  -  ^ 

In  addition^  a  special  newsreel  was  assembled,  made  v:p  of  re- 
cent violent  events.    This  violent  television  news  oonposite  included 
scenes  of  demonstrators  and  students  battling  police,  action  shots 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  showing  a  nxjrrber  of  dead -bodies,  and  addit^nal 
civil  riot  scenes  involving  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  close-v^)  shots  of 
a  bloody  demonstrator  handcuffe^  on  the' ground. 


Measurements 


\ 


The  Sears  Aggressiqn  Scales,  described  on  p^ges  21  t0  24  in 
Project  I,  were  giver\,to  each  of  the  one  hundred  thirty- five  subjects 
at  the  beginning  of  Project  V  and  at  its  end.     >.  ^ 


The  individtiial  program  measures,  ^plied  after  viewing  each 
television  program,  included  the  Reactions  Test^^^scribed  earlier 
on  page  32,  Project  I.    ^  the  Reactions  Test  .the  .offehd|^respond^ 
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to  a  form  that  listed  thirteen^ehavioral  jxianifestations,  of  v^ch 
seven  were  non-aggressive  and  six  werte  aggressive.    A  preference 
for  an'  aggres^i^  beh^iorail  choice  revived  a  score. 

In  addition  to  the  factions  Test,  as  a  further  individual  program 
neasur^,  the  subject  was .  administered  a  Recall  test  previously  ■ 
described  on  page  33  (Project  I).    The  subjects  were  also  given  the 
Activities  Itest."  This  test  consisted  of'twelve  groups  of  activities 
"with -each  group  containing  three  choices..  One  of  these  three  activities 
could  be  idJI^fied  as  distinctly"  more  aggressive  than  the  other 
two  choices.    Another  program  measure  used  was  the  Preference  : 
Rating,  a  neasure  of.  the  degree  of  liking  for  each  program  (see  page  32, 
Project  I).    The  firtal  program  raeasiire  used  was  cdlled  Elicited  Feelings, 
(tescribed  on  page  33,  Project  I. 


( 

r 
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FINDINGS 


Project  V  utilized  a  nurrber  of  the  raeasuremsnts  and  scales 
previous ly  applied  in  Projects  1  and  II  to  the  children  in  Groups 
A  and  B.    When  applied  to  the  one  hundred  thirty-five  youthful  and 
young  adultj'pf  fenders,  the  following  data  were  obtained  and  presented 
in  Tabl^  I  -  IV.  v  .     »  ^ 


Aggression  Anxiety 
Projected  AggresSion 
Self  Agression 

Prosocieil  Aggression 

/' 

Antisocial  Aggression 


'TAB1JEX^(^^^^ 

SEAES  AGGRESSION  SCALES- 

.Pre-Post  Group  Soores  , 
(N=107) 


Pre 

Post-*  rf. 

 7  

/  s 

-  f  p^e  X  i\D3t 

M 

S.D. 

M  , 

"  S.D. 

"  t 

df 

P 

-6.99 

1.90 

6.78 

2.20 

.76 

212 

>  .05 

6.06 

2.38 

6.17 

2.46 

-.34 

212 

>  .05' 

2.00 

1.21 

2.09 

^.30 

-.54 

2^ 

>..05 

2.11 

1.42 

3.91 

1.64 

-.66 

^  212'. 

>  .05 

4.87 

1.70 

5.04 

1.55 

'-?75. 

212 

 r  

>  .  05 

Meaa        S.D.  =  Standard  Deviation 
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A  series  of  t  tes,ts  was  conducted  and  no  signif ic&it  pre-post  > 
diffaences  were  found  in  any  sdbscal^  on  the  Sears  Aggression  Scales. 
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TABLE  II: 
FEACnCNS  TEST 
Group  Scxares  After  Viewing 
Min.,  Moc^  and  Max. Violent  PrograitB 
(N=107) 


Min 

Mfid 

Max 

M. 

6.98 

6.81 

7.02 

S.D. 

1.92 

1.60 

1.99 

M  =  Ntean       S.D^  =  ^t^dard  Deviation 


L 


A  simple. analysis  of  variance  was  perform^. and  nonsignificant 
differences  w^re  found  in,  expressed  desires  to  cxxtmit  aggressive  acts 
after  viewing  either  minimally,  moderately  or  maximally  violent 
programs  *j(F=2 374,.  df=2,  p  >.05) 

0  f\ 


( 
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TABO^  III: 
REC3VLL  TEST 


Group  Scores  AfterViewing  Miri.  f 
MDd.  and  Max.  Violent  Programs 
{N=107)  ^ 


Min. 

Mod. 

Max. 

.30 

1.08 

1.33 

S.D. 

.57 

.84 

1.03 

M  =  Nfean      S.D.  =  Standard  [)eAh.ation 


\ 


A  siniDle  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  vAiich  indicated  Si^ficant 
differences  occured  in  the  aatbunt  of  recall  as  a  result  of  program  violent 
(F=43.72,  df=2,  p  <.01).    Significantly  more  aggressive  incidents  v?sre 
recalled  after  viewing  moderately  violent  pro^tams  (t=^7.88,  df=212,  p<.OX} 
and  maximally  violent  programs  (t=>-9.00,  df=212,  p <.01)  than  after 
viewing  programs  containing  minimal  viclenoe.    There  were  no  significant 
differences,  in  recall  of  aggressive  incidents  between  mcxJerately  and 
maximally  violent  programs  (tf=-l.^^df=212,  p<.0^).' 
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TABLE  IV: 

^        ACTIVITIES  TEST 

Group  Scores  After  Viewing  Min, , 
Mod.'  and  Max.  Violent  ProgiBins 
(N=107)  . 


Min. 

Mod.'' 

.Max. 

 V  -.  1,,  

t 

M 

16.55 

16.03( 

S.D.  ' 

6.06  ' 

5.76 

5.91 

M  =  Mean       S.D.  =  Standard  Deviation 


0^ 


A^iijple  anslysis  of  variano^  was  performed  and  no  significant 
differences  vsere  found  in  the  degree  of  aggrefesive  activity  chosen 
after  viewing  prtigrams  oontaijiing  miniirial,  mDderate  or  maximum  violence 


)(F=.21,  df==2,  p>:05). 


TABLE  V: 

.PREFERENCE  RATING  . 

Groijp  Spbres  After  ViOA^ing  Min. , 
NiDd.  and-  Max:  t^iolent  Programs  / 
;  (N=107) 


Min. 

.  Mod. 

Max. 

M  -/ 

2.20 

2.26 

2.30 

S.D. 

.86  ^ 

^    .90  ^ 

.83 

M  =  jVfcean       S.pl*  =  Standard  Deviation 


A  sijiple  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  and  no  significant  differences 
were  found  in  preferences  for  minimally  ,  itDderately-  or  maxijnally  violent 

programs  (?F=.39,  df=2,  p  >.05).  .  : 
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•D^HExE  VI: 

ElilCITED  FEElilNGS 

Group  Scx)3:es  After  Viewing  Min. , 
jAod.  and  Max.  Violent-  Programs 
(N=107) 


Min. 

Mod. 

Max. 

M     .  • 

4.28 

4.09 

4.45 

S.Dw 

1 

3.20' 

2.86 

3.13 

M  =  rfean     '  S.D.  ^  Standard  Deviation     '  '  « 

/  •  '  ■ 

A  sinple  analysis  of  varlftice  was  performed  and  no  significant  ^ 
differences  occured  in  degree  of  affect  aroused  by  viewing  either 
minimally,^ ntx3erately  brmaxiinally 'violent  programs  {F=.36,  df=2,  p>.05) 
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GCNCLUSICNS 

9    ^ 

In  tenTB  of  hard  statistical  significance,  the  ope  factor  that 

stood  out 'in  all  of  the  tests  and  measureiiEhts  of  aggression  was  that 

adalescent  and  yovjng  adult  offenders  shewed  a  greater  recall  of 

aggressive  incidents  in  response  to  increased  levels  of  violence  in 

viewed  television  programs.    This  finding  indicates,  quite  understandably, 

that  jiolenoe  had  a  sweater  iiipact  i^n  these  subjects  when  it  was  made 

nore  explicit  or /forceful  ^n  television.    This  response  stands  in  contrast 

to  any -behavioral  change,    "flius,  the  on],y  increased  measureable  response 

on-  all  of  the  aggression  tests  vhich  me.asured  conparative  reactions  to 

minimal,  tnDderate  or  maximal  violence,"  pertained  to  the  specific 

cognitive  factor  .of  maSry.  • 

/  ^  - 

It  is  further  noteworthy  tha^:  irfcreaseing  the  intensity  of  vioelnce 

from  minimal  to  ntxaerate  to  maximal  had  no  significant  effect,  on  those 

specific  treasures  which  placed  a' premium  on.  action  t  the  Reactions  Test 

(see  Table  II)  ,  and  the  Activities  Test  (see  Table  IV) . 


fihese  findings  in  'a  third  vulrerable  population  of  one  hundred'  thirty 
five  yovtthful'  and  yoikg  adult  offenders  lend 'further  credence  to  the  -  _ 
results  "obtained  with  Groups  A  and  B  in  Projects  I  and  II;  namely,  that 
an^increa^  in  the  intensity  of  televisicn-portrayied  violence  merely 
^creases  the  likelihood  that  this  will  be  recalled  oq  tests  of         ^  .  . 
recent  itenpry.    Given  the  feackground  and^OTifi^sition  of  this  sanple, 
with  its  high  percentage  of  violent  offen)4srs  ojoarged  with  crimes ,  against  ■ 
"persons',  tfis  is  a'  very  minimal  response  to  the  stimulation  afforded  by 
their  e^qxDSure  to  violent  television  prograins.     ,  *  . 
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Inasmuch  as  the  salience  of  tele^4sed  violence  on  the  menory 
fac±or  held  equally  for  the  diildren  in  Groups  A  and  B,  these  findings 
dD  nDt  distinguish  the  offender  groip,  or  make  it  unique  in  any  way 
in  terms  of  its  aggressive  reacticHis  to  televised  violence,   •'flius,  in  this 
especially  vulnerable  population  of  aggressive  or  violent  offenders, 
televised  violence  di,d  not,  precipitate  or  trigger  unusual,  over  manifestations 
of  violence  or  aggression.  vl 


In  confirmation  of  t^'pre-post  measurement  and  individuaL  '   ^  |  , 
program  neasures,  tl4  group  discussions  held  with  these  inmates  foll^if^q 
e^q^sure  to  each  of  the  violent  television  shews  failed  to  reveal  any  i 
evidence  of  distikbdnce ,  agitaticn  or  increased  readiness  to  express  * 
violence  even  on  a  v^shal  level.    The  offender  groip  expressed  a    ^  ' 
Dredilecticn  for  the^soenes  of  violence,  an^  confirming  the  findir^s 

project  I  and  II,  recalled,  eniirerated  and  discussed  more  of  ^ese 
episodes^    These  findings  additionally  confirm  our  conclusions  that 
the  responses  to  televised  violence  are  mediated  by  cognitive  factors 
-  and  are  e^qiressed  in  the  areas  of  memory  and  fantasy,  in  contrast    \  ^ 
to  overt  behavior.  *  *  '  ^ 

*   A  rdidah  sample  of  indivijiual  interviews  was  conducted  with 
every  fifth  inmate  in  this  group  of  one  hundred  thirty-five  adolescent 
<and  youn^  adtiLt  offenders.    Accordingly,  detailed  information  was^       ,  ' 
obtained  on  twenty-^seven  of  them,  follcwing  the  interview  and  data- 

^   collecticn  g\ude|[aescribed  in  Projects  III  and  IV,  and  reproduced  ^ 

^  *  ■ 
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in  the  J^^jendix.    The  ciata  from  these  interviews  revealed  these 
young  offenders  matched  in  background,  predilection,  for  violent  offense, 
developmental  hi^ry  and  background^  the  one-hundred  inmates  described 
in  Project  IV.    Their  experiences  with,  and  attittodes  toward  television 
^parallel  those  described ,  for  the  previous  matching  group.    Of  the 

ity-severi  inmates  studied  intensively  throu^  individual  interviewing 
and  ^ta  oollection,  five  were  identified  as  -having  imitated  or  copied 
techni^cj^es  of  crimes  they  had  seen,  demonstrated  on  television.    This  ^ 

if 

finding    is  consistent  with  that  reported  eajrlier.    The  factor 

of  prosocial  learning  in  this  group  of  culturally  and  eoononically 

depriveca  of  fenders  was  again  seen  as  noteworthy,  as  described  pn 


page  Project  IV. 

/    ...  '  ' 


( 


1  -^'t 
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.PROJECT  VI:  * 

PRDSOCIAL  BEHAVIOR;  VidLEJSICE  AND  TELEVISION  VIEWING  HffilTS; 

A.PIDOT  (XMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  NON-QEFENEER  ADOLESCENrS  ANP' YOUNG  ADUDTS 

 ^  ;  ' 

A  modest  pilot  study  of  promising  potential  has  been  intiated 

**■■  ^  \ 

as  a  basis  of. work  in  Project  III.    This  work  oonpared  results 
•  "'^.^ 

and  implications  of  our  studies  inwlving  the  influence  of  television 

s         ,  "  '  , 

in  ths  lives  of  youthful  offenders  with  findings  oonoeming  the  >^ 

influence  of  television  in  the  lives  of  similarly  aged  non- 
offender populations.  , 

^    ^  Conparat^le  study  of  non-offender  groi^^s  (adolescents  apd 
yc^ung  ad^ts  bom. and  reamsd  in  the  so-called  television  era) 

intriguing  and  promising  prospe^±s.    To  ejqjlore  initial  , 
igs'in  an  age-matched  grotp  an  exploratory  pilot  study  of 
100  young  men  in  a  small  mitj-westem  college  was  undertaken. 
The  oontr6^e<i  factors  in  the  'ccitparison  of  this  youthful  group 
and  the  previously  studied  offender  population  w^re  specifically 
limited  to  age  and  sex. 


Wfe  purposely  sou^t  to  contrsl  for  only  these  two  characteristics 
of  tte  offender  groyp  in  order^  ti^  ^^Jiitially  explore  and  survey 

the  broadest  parametffi:§"''qEj^iables  v*iich- could  be  identifi^ 

*  '  ^  '  ■     **  ■  .  .  \^  '  - 

in  retrospective  studies  of  the  .effects  of  television  on  youth  \^ 

.  ^  #  '  ^  ■\ 

tpnd  youpg  adults.    Such  retrospective  studies  should  provide  a  ' 
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shorter  route  to  finOings  which  otherwise  would  require  inpracacal, 

long-term  (fifteen  year  projects) ,  follfcw-up  studies  of  young  children 

■  •  <■ 

thfou^out  their  childhooja  and  adolescence. 

In  any  study  pertairiing  to  so  broad  a  question  as  the  -influence^ 
of  television  on  youth;  television  viewjjig  may  be  regarded  as  providing 
both  general  and  specific  syittoUc  experiences.    The  overall  issue 
of  the  infliKnce  of  television  on  behavior  therefore  addresses  itself 
to  two  crucial  problems:    Does  any  specific  syitbolic  experiQioe(suph 
as  a  play,  a  itovie  or  television  show)  produce  or  specifica(,ly  modify 
a  person's  real  behavior?  "This  iimediately  introduces  the  reciprocal 
qv:estion  which  seeks  to  explore  the  influence  or  role  of  previous  personal 
experience  in  the  choosing  or  selection  of  symbolic  experiences  (choice 
of  programs  witl>ijj  nedia,  as  wall  as.  a  preference  for  symbolic  vs.  real 
experience . )  • 

It  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  research  is  the  idenUfication 
of  pertin^t  issues  or  quesUons.    Each  significant  ansver  raises  ttore 
specific  ind  i^ertihent  questions.    Thus,  findings  re  television  in  the 
-Uves  of  youth  rais^  an  enUre  range^f  questions  concerning  the  ■ 
relationships  between  syitbolic  and  real  aspects  of  the  complex- 
(jonitiunications  and  entertainment  medium. 

'  In  pursuit  of  these  qvjesUons,  the  pilot  study  used  as  "real 

experiences"  i^icidents  of  actual  violei|t  behavior,  drug  use,  and  personal 
develognent  as  pro^aded^  in  the  social  history,  and  contrasted  to 
this,  used  .television  viewing  patterns  or  habits  as  "syrrixjlic 


iences" 
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The  data  was  obtained  from  two  widely  divergeht  sanples  socially, 
ecx^nonically  and  culturally,  bu^:  rigidly  obntrolled  f ok  age  and  sex. 
The  ooimon  denoninator  is  that  each  sanple  of  yOung  ne^ 
lifetims  access  to  ^appi?oxiinately  the  same  national  television 
pitiJgrainning;  and  can  be  expected,  therefbpe,  to  exhibit  diffe'tenoes  ^ 
due  to  other  childhood  e^q^erienoesV  socid-eoonottdc,  sub-cultural  and 
personal  developinental  factors. 


r 


The  college  sanple  consisted  of ^100  male,  Caucasian  students. 
The  approach  in  the  college  group  paralleled  €hat  of  the  retrospecti\ 


licay  of  youthful  offenders,  utilizing  ^  personal  ijit^rviev^^-questionha^ 
to  obtaife  dsvelopnental  and  social  badf^ground,  attitiades  toward  violence, 
the  presence,  character  and  frequency  of  yiolent  beha^or,  dirug  use,/ 
attitudes  toward  television,  and  childhood  television  vising  habit 

The  interviews  followed  /the  stanc^dized  questionnaire  previously 
develc^^ed  in  the  course  of  oyr  offender  studies,  consisting  of  a/  se^"ies 

of  work  sheets  for  each  sutgect.    The  questionnaire  consist^  of  two 

I  ^ 

sections,  the  first  dealing  with  developnental  history,  drug  lise  and  per- 
sonal record  of  violent  behavior;  and  the  second  with  the  television 
viewing  profile.    The  students  v^re  selected  at  random  from/the 
undergraduate  college  population. 


Initial  Findings  and  Data  ^  ,  / 

Ninety-ei(^  of  the  stxjdents  were  vdi^te  and  taro  vi^re  of  Sp^ish 
descent ,   in  coiparison  to  98  of  the  offenders  being  black. 


Over  50%  of  the  students  came  frcm  Eaptem  cities  whereas  75%  of 


ERIC 
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the  offendBi^  were  born 'in  Phi  lade  Ifdiia.  ,  ■ 

Ihe  age  range  of  the  100  offenders  was  16  to  30,  viiereas  the 
age  range  of  the  students  was  18  ifo  21,  with  a  mean  age  of  20.5  in 
cxiiipar ison  * wi th  ant/ offender  mean  age  of  22.  ^  ^ 


With  resist  to  previous  airrests^  the  najority  of  offenders  had 
been  previously  arrested  two  to  four  times.  .Rather  surprisingly,  22. 
of  the  loo  students  had. been  arrested.  In  16  ^cases,  the  arrests  were 
for  group  behavior  such  as  demonstrations.  Only  ^seven  of  the  students 
had  been  convicted.  Of  these,  two  were  for  serious  qharges,  and" none 
wer6  for  crimes  against  persons.  ^ 


94  ofi  the  -students  came  from  intact  famili.es. 

^7      1  \  " 


Whereas  only  half  of  the  offender  group  came  from  intapt  families, 

While  only  one- fourth  of  the  offenders  came  from  families  whose 
reported  inoonES  were  over  $9,500  a  year,  the  mean  family  income  for  the 
stiadents  was  $25,000  per  year.  p-^^ 

Whereas  69  offenders  grew  up  in  high  crime  areas  and  73  belonged  , 
to  youth  gangs,  only  two  of" the  students  grew  up  in  hi^*  crime  areas,  and 
none  belonged  to  gangs.  ^  .  ^> 

'  While  only  12  offenders  graduat^  fixmTii^  school,  and  only  one 

out  of  100  went  on  to  college,  all  of  the  students  had  oci%)let:ed  high 

*  ^  ,      ^  \         .  / 

school  and  attained  college.         ,    .  .        -  / 

^  Marriage  and  parenting tshowed  marked  differenqes:  .  T^'i^een  of  the 
offenders  were  married,  tht^  by  common  law,  and  44  disclosed  having 
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children  of  their  own;  but  only  three  of  the  student^  were' married, 
and  only  one  of  these  marriages  had  resulted  in  one  duld  to  date- 

6  •       *  n 

BonosexDoal  experiences  V\^re  'Jess  divergent     Fburteen  of  th6 
offenders  reported  ha^hulg  had  such  experiences,  and  seven  of  these  for 
none;^;  a^ui*  19  of  the  stucte^its  also  reported  having  hcmosexCial  experiences 

Hius  it  is  s^en  that  a  nurrber  of  personal  developmental  variables 
rieed  to  be  identified  in  the  assessment  o£  oonparative  incidence  of  ^ 
violence  and  the  inf liienc^  ^f  television  viewing  experiences  on  the 
offender  and  in  .cxxtparison  yffith  the  similarly  aged  college  groi^)-  These 
variable  factors,  previously  conmented .i^on,  include  differences  in 
subject  background,  amest  records,  family  patterns,  socioeconomic 
.status,'  environnient,  education,  marital  and  parenting  history,  and 
sexual  behavioral  patterns.  ^ 


History  of  Injuries  and  Violent'  Behavior  , 

Whereas  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  students  would 
be  a  wholly  non- violent  groi:^  in  contrast:  to  the  youthful  x>f fenders, 
a  small  number  of  students  turned  out  to  be  personally  ii^volved  with 
violence.   ,Four  of  the  students^  had  shot  one  person,  and  nine  had 
stabbed  one.    Seven  of  the  students  had  been  shot, ^ and  13  had  been 
stabbed.    This^  finding  is  rather  startling  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
quickly  beocaies  understandable  with  the  representation  of  Vietnamese 
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War  veterans  among  the  student  population.    In  all  cases  but  one,  their 

e  ^  .        ■  - 

personal  experience  with  violence  was  service- related. 

y  By  contrast,  the  offender  population,  as  violent  a  one  as  we  could 
find  for  purposes  of  our  studies,  viewed  violence  as  an  unavoidable  life 
situation,  'and  reported  many  injuries  inffi.cted  and  received  as 
juveniles,  particularly  rn  gang- related  incidents.    Thie  offenders  had 
shot  23  persons,  and  stabbed  28  persons;    16  of  the  offenders  had  beeh 
shot,  and  34  had  themselves  been  stabbed. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  hostility  turned  against  one's  self, 

_  _ 

nine  of  the  students  had  tried  to  oannit  suicide,  whereas  only  four  of 
the  offenders  had  ma(ie  suicidal  attempts. 

Drug_Use :  ^  » 

Drug  uste  was  a  furtjier  parameter  explored  in  both  'populations.  , 
Ihe  ocnparative  data  for  both  groups  breaks 'down  as  follows: 

Volatile  Liquids  (Sniffing) 

The  predominant  pattern  of  use  was  to  try  this  once  or  tvdce. 
The  few  heavy  users  in  each  population  stopped  spontaneously  when  they 
becane  aware  that  the  habit  was  seriously  handicapping  them. 
^        Marijuana  ^        ,  " 

While  72  o*f  the  offenders  had  tried  marijuana,  only  16  had  used  it 
regularly.    In  contrast,  97  of  the  students  had  tried  marijuana,,  and  60 
of  them  were  using  it  regularly. 
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LSD 

^  WhereaS  16  of  the  offenders  had  tried  LSD,  only  one  vent  on  to 

use  it  heavily-    In  oontrast,  67  of  the  students  had  tried  LSD,  and  16 
had  used  it  regularly  for  a  period  of  time. 
Oral  Depressants  and  Tranquilizers 

CSonparative  data  on  these  drugs,  excluding  physician-prescribed 
barbiturates,  sedatives  and  tranquilizeirs,  indicated  that  nore  students 
than  offenders  had  tried/ these  drugs,    Ihe  figinres  are  not  generally  . 
ooTOparable  because  many  of  the  offender  population  took  prescribed 
sedatives  and  tranquilizers  during  their  incarceration. 

Oral  StoJiuilants  ^  i  ^ 

Notably,  71  of  the  students  had  tried  oral  stimulants  such  as 
dexedrine,  and  49  of  them  continued  their  use  periodically,  particiiLarly 
as  an  assist  in  all-ni^t  cramning  pri^  to  exams,  ,  In  contrast,  the 
offender  use  of  oral  stimulants  was  negligible,  but  intravenous  use 
was  far  fran  infrequent, 

Methedrine  and  Heroin 

SooB  43  of  the  offenders  had  administered  methedrine  intravenously, 
oonpared  with  12  of  the  stuients;  and  59  of  the  offenders  had  used 
intravenous  heroin,  whereas  only  three  of  the  students  had  done  so. 
With  reference  to  the  relationship  bet^^een  drug. use  and  viblenoe,  it  is 
"    noteworthy  th^  42  of  the  violent  offenders  v^ere  active  heroin  addicts 
dur&g  the  time  in  v*iich  their  crime  was  coitinitted.    Alcoholic  abvise, 
•  and  intravenous  use  of  methedrine  and  heroin  appear  to  be  proninent 
precipi talking  factors  in  the  violent  offenders. 
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Al(X)hol  » 
Both  sanpled  populatioais ,  offenders  ancf  students,  used  alcx)hol 
extensiveiy.    Anong  th^  offender  population,  early  adolescent  use  was  ^ 
relatively  prondnent,  even  among  groip  meirbers^  aged  13  to  15,  many  of 
vAion  were  drinlcmg  as  much  as  a  half-gallon  of  wine  daily.    But  with 
procuremant  difficulties  and  legal  factors  oonsidenpd,  al*oc4iol,  rather 
than  heroin,  correlated  hi^ier  with  w.olent  behavior  than  did  any  other 


drugs. 


Oonparative  Iteliyisiofi  Viewing  Experiences  of  Youthful  Off^ders  and 
College  Students:  '  •  v.  * 

In  all  categories  of  e5?>Ds\jre  as  children,  adolescents,  and  young 
adults,  the  offenders  spent  more  tiine  watching  television  that  did  the 
students,  as  seen  in  Table  I.  .       ,  ^  \  *  ^ 


TART.F.  I 


HOUBS  PER  DAY  OF  TELB\/ISION  EXPOSURE 


Child* 


Adolescent* 


Adult 


Stu. 

Offend. 

Stu. 

Offend. 

Stu;. 

Offend 

1. 

0-2hDurs:  ^ 

•  39 

5 

43 

18 

88 

42 

2. 

3-4 '  hours': 

40  _ 

45 

.  41 

12 

31- 

3. 

5-6  hours: 

18 

37 

.11 

26 

0 

10 

4. 

7-8  houirs: 

3 

18 

1 

■  7 

0 

,  8 

5. 

9-12  houirs: 

'  0 

'  14  ' 

0 

8 

0 

7 

6. 

Over  12  haurs:  . 

0 

■  2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

ERIC 


*  N  equals  percent  and  absolute  frequency 


with  reference  to  tetlevision  preferences,  as  children  both 
the  sti:Kients  and  offenders  preferred  cartoons  and  westerns,  Ihe 
of fencaers  showed  a  relatively  stronger  trend  tcward  preferring  westerns 
vgell  into  adolescence,  thought  to  be  associated  with  a  lesser  degree 
of  relative  OTotional  maturity-    During  adolescence,  itoreover,  the 
offender  favorites  vgere  gangster,  western,  police  and  live  music 

shows.    By  way  of  contrast,  the  students  during  the  sane  period  ' 

It 

of  their  lives  preferred  spy  shows,  science  ficjcion,^  and  sports- 
As  young  adults,  the- stud^ts  favored  news,  science -fictiorl,  and 
sports  in  oatparison  to  ^  the  qpntinuiHg  offender  preferences  for 
police  and  variety  shows.    This.itay  be  seen  in  Table  II. 

'     donparisons  between  offender  preferehoes  and  those  of 
^  oouegs  stu^t  s^le  can  be  'seen  ^  Table  III,  »hiA  c«,pares  ' 
specific  favorite  television  shows  for  each  groip. 


\ 

\ 
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TABLE  II 


Fa^rori 


s  of  Shows 


CHILD^ 
Stu.  Offend. 


ADQLESGENT* 
Stu.  Offend. 


ADULT* 
Stul  Offend. 


0 

13 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
3 
55 
0 
5 
3 
1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

■  2 
14 


4 
35 
.  0 
8 
2 
0 
0 
6 
0 
33 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

4 


5 
3 
13 
1 
2 

I  1 
0 
0 
19 
6 

t 

'4 
7 
1 
2 
1 

■  9. 
0 
1 

\8 
17 


4 
14 

5 
15 

15 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
.  0 
4 
0 
3 

14 
2 
0 
1 
1 

11 


0 

1 
2 
0 
3 
0 

oi  ' 
1 

15 

2 
24 

6 

2 

1 

0 
10 

0  • 

5 
10 
16 


0 
3 
0 
8 
28 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 

3  , 
2 
8 
'26 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
5 


*  N  equals  percent  and  absolute  frequency 
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TftBLE  III 
Favorite  Television  Shows 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
LO. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
"20. 

21. 


Flip  Wilsca\ 
Mod- Squad:  ^ 
It  Takes  A  Thief: 
Wild  Wild  West^ 
Soul  Train: 
Sports: 


\ 


Star  Trek: 


Missies,  linpossiblei 
Georgie  Wcods 
The  FBI: 
Ironside: 
News: 

Doctor  Shock: 
Hawaii  Five-0 
Ed  Sullivan: 
Beverly  Hillbillies 
Lau^-In: 
NYPD:  i 
Marcus  Vfelby: 
Shirley  Tenple: 
All  in  the  Family  ^ 


Students* 

Offenders* 

2 

56 

2 

44 

0 

18 

1 

12 

0 

12 

31 

12 

9 

11 

2 

9 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

52  . 

6 

12 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

5 

4 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

29 

3 

*  Tto  aortpile  this  table  each  subject  was  asked  what  his  three  favorite 
television  shews  are.  - 
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Crimes  Frara  Television  /  /T^*  » 

;  As  previously  reported,  22  of  the  yqimg/b^^^f^der  population 
reported  trying  criminal  techniques  seen  on  television-    In  contrast 
to  those  actually  led  to  imitate  techniq\:es^  an  additional  22  conteaiplated 
the  utilization  of  techniques  seen  on  televisions  In  no  instance  was 
televisic:»i. regarded  as  a  motivating  factor  of  criminal  behavior  in 
the  offender  population.    Unless  otherwise  predisposed,  television 
would  appear  to  have  little  or  no  effect  as  a  causative  factor  in 
criminal  behaviof .    In  support  of  this  finding,  none  of  the  stu«3ents 
ccninitted  criites  seen  on  television,  or  even  (intenplated  them  beyond 
a  level  of  fantasy. 

Learning  From  Television  '  ' 

Each  subject  in  the  sanple  populations  was  asked  vAiat  he  felt  he 
had  learned  from  television.    About  20%  of  the  students  were  quite 
disillusioned  with  television,  and  for  them  it  was  necessary  to  include 
two  separate  categories  of  their  feelings  about  the  medium  itself.  For 
purp&ses  of  classification,  the  following" table  indicates  differences 
between  stvdent  and  offender  responses  to  questions  pertaining  to  vAiat 
the  sx±>jects  felt  they  had  learned  from  television.  / 
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TABLE  IV 
Learning  f ran  Television 


1.  Felt  they  had  learned  nothing:  ^ 

2.  Felt  they  had  picked  xsp  general  knowledge: 

3.  Have  learned  how  to  oonmit  cxiines: 

4.  Have  learned  that  criite  doesn't  pay:  ^ 

5.  Felt  they^  learned  about  all  types  of  people: 

6 .  Have  learned  about  sports : 
?•  Pelt  that  TV  Was  unreal: 

8,  Felt  had  learned  of  the  power  of  TV: 

9.  Felt  they  had  learned  of  the  "idiocy"  of 
American  culture: 

*  N  equals  percent  and  absolute  frequency 
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DISCUSSION 


A  ccitparative,  retrospective  stucfy  of  young  persons,  matched 
in  age  and  growing  up  in  the  television  era,  oonfinns  our  conclusions 
that  violent  crime  is  the  result  of  multiple  factors,  and  cannpt, 
withdut  gross  sinplification,  be  attributable  to  watching  violent 
television  programs.    Among  causal  factors  are  early  environmental 
influences,  problems  in  response  to  self  image  and  feelings  of 
inadequacy,  underlying  depression,  faulty  relationships  with  parental 
figures,  youthful  gang  participation  and  experience,  dependency  needs*, 
heterosexual  inadeq^c^es*  with  respect  to  tenderness ,  and  a  host 
of  factors  related  tA  utilization  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  I 


It  is  to  be  stressed  that  marry  of  the  above  conclusions  are 
tentative,  initial  findings  or  trends  which  are  emerging  from  the 
past  twelve  mDnths  of .  the  studies.    It  is,  nevertheless,  a  reasonalS|e 
e^q^ectation  to  anticipate  that  the  further  ^analysis       the  data  will 
tend  to  confirm  those'  trends. 
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PRDJBCT  Vll: 


susoei 


RESPMBES  OF  CHII13REN  TO  iO^ICjM-iyJVMJTlJRE  TEUBVISICN 
DRflMAS  WITH  jttiP  VmHOOT  PBDSOCIAL  OCMENT 

Biis  particular  project  sou^t  to  e5q)lore  any  differences  v*u.ch 
epti^e  diildren  ird^t  '  shdw  in  their  response  to  two  kinds  of 
television  stimuli:    violent  action-adventure  Avith  prospcial  content  | 
{^andjpfelent  action-acjventure  with  iniriiraal  or  no  prosocial  eContent. 
Ihe  encjtion^ly  inpaired  subjects  are  those  children  vton  have 
oontinusd  to  study  for  four  years,  and  the. methodology  and  design  are  - 
consistent  with  previously  reported  projects  which  used  these"  children 
as  s\±)je€±s. 

ttethodology  f 

I  ■  : 

'  S\±>jects:    1^  grotps  of  emotionally  siosoeptible  children. 

* 

'   1)    The  aioticnally  inpaired  groi?*  consisted  of  thirty  children  . 
attending  a  private  non-profit  da/ school  for  emotionally  troubled 
children.    Itese  subjects  could  essentailly  be  considered  as  a 
psychiatric  child  population,  or  a  pcjpulation  of  enol£ionally  disturbed 
youngsters.,     ,  . 

Tha  referral  of  these  children,  usually  f rem  a  ^lic  school  source, 
a  pediatrician,  a  child  psychiatrist,  or  other  ppofessionally  qualified 
person  reflected  an  accurate  judgnent  that  these  children  needed  '  ^  / 
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special  assistance.    .  - 

The  one  ocniTDn  synptan  of  all  these  children  was  a  learning 
disability,  reflected  in  poor  school  achieveingnt  despite  their  basic  ''j 
average  intellectual  endowment,    mis  axrimDn  synptom  was  inioedded  in 
a  oc^stgjlation  of  other  enotiona]  and  behavioral  problerns  marvi-fested 
in  a  varie^TH^f  ways,  including  pie-de]4nquent  behavior,  conflicts'^ with 
peers  and  atithority/ figures; 'hyperactivity,  witl^awal,  poor  control 


of  aggression,  and  a. general  clifUcal  picture  of  maladaptiveness . 


Their  hares  reflected  a  sod.o-ec»«ara.c  background  consistent  with 
lower  middle  or  working  class  x^arents .    These  children  ranged  in  age 
between  'iQ  and  14  years,  and  sho^  a  generally  representative 
distribution  between  boys  and  girls  ^an^  blacks  and  v^iites. 


( 

/ 


2)    The  second  or  broken  heme  groijp  of  enotionally  susceptible 
children  consisted  of  30  boys,  ranging  in  age  frcm  10  to  18  years,  living 
in  an  institution.    The  boys  in  pMs  institution  might  best  be  characterized 
as  normally  deprived.  ,  .         -  .  ■ 

Aside  from  their  |ate  of  having  broken  hates,  and  inevitable  psycholog 
ical  scars,  these  boys  were  intrinsically  more  intact  thafTtfie  emotionally 
"inpaired.    Nevertheless ,  they  came  f  ran  broken  hone*  vtere^^^garents  had  , 
either  died,  or  were  otherwise  unable  or  unfit  to  care  for  them.  Inasmuch 
as  they  were  affected  by  ."tearing  instability  that  characterized  their 
previous  family  lives,  they  are  regarded  as  a  special  grotp  of  meotionally 
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vulnetable  children. 

N 

These  two  special  populations  then  represent  an  ess^tial  segment 

*of  the  spectrum  of  susceptible  children  that  the  Surgeon  General';^ 
37  ' 

Report  reooKinended  for  further  stu^  regarding  the  emotional  effectjS^ 
of  television  on.  children. 

TliB'^  NaTture  of  the  Stiinuli: 


Actual  televisioi  programs  were  used  in  order  that -the  stimuli  be 
nonrally  representat^^ve  of  v*iat  siMi  children  could  and  wDuld  tune  to 
on  their  sets  at  hare.    In  relation  to  c±>servational  learning  and  imitation, 
these  television  stimuli  contained  significant  episodes,  of  violence,  but 
one  of  these  featured  a  strong  prosocial^  theme  in  addition  to  its  violent  ^ 
action.  ' 

Five  oanplete  television  programs  were  used  for  this  part  of  tte  stixfy. 


After  considerable  search  for  a  coanplete  show  of  maJiageable.  length  vAiich 


*   would  contain  a  oonbination  of  action-adventure  and  panosocial  f actorsr,  ^ 


the  research  teams  settled  upon,  "Vfelqome  to  Our  City",  an  episo^ 
of  the  Mod 'Squad  series.    Uus  will  be  referred  to^  as  the  prosocial 
film.  "  •  V 


: -his 


"VfelcGitie  to  o\ir  Gity"  has  as  its  theme  a  boy '^search  for- his  father 
in  a  strange  city  in*v*uch  the  boy's  e^q^eriences^jjere  rich  iii.  iAerpersipnal 
e:^riences  which  depicted  both  constructive  and  ^destructive  uses  ^o£ 


37  *  .  - 

"Television  and  Growing  l^:  *  The  Iiipact  ofe Televised  Violence",  cp.  cit. 

} 
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aggression. 


Tha  renaining  four  ^Ims  settled  updn  as  progr^  stimuli  pould 

be  apnsidexed  priiuarily  violent.    These  included  "Itie  Favor",  . 

"David  and  Goliath'*  (an  ^episode  of  'Rat  Patrol) ,  "The  Smith  Family"  and 

"Ihe  Hero"  (Will  Sonnet) .  \       ■  > 
 :   5 

'Evalu^ti^^  Materials  , 

•  In  addition  to  the  direct  cliji^ical  observations  of  the  child  psychologist, 

teachers  and  teachers'  assistants,  all  of  the  subjects  were  adninistered 

ry^rt^fn  te&t  measures  before  viewing  any  of  the  films.    Other  measures 

vjere  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  project--   Ihe  "pre"  administration  dff  these 

measures  served  to  establish  certain  base-line 'characteristics  of  the 

broken  hone  and  emotionally  inrpaired  populations*    These  scales  enabled 

the  observers'" to  corpare  changes  in  characteristics  o^  the  viewers  before  / 

and  after  exposure  to  the  stimuli. 

V  -  '  .    •  '  ■    '  .  . 

Rationale  for  Base  Line  Measurements  •     \  \y 

<  *    '    In  these  studies  the  Sears  Aggression  Scales,  having  been 

administered  on  a  number  of  occasiorts  to  ihe  subjects  in  our  various 

chlld  pbpulaticxis,  were  given. Qnce  again^as  a  base  lire  ikieasur^Tnent, 

rather  than  .a  before  and  after  measurement.    Vfe  have  obtained  and 

reported  on  such  measures  in  our  previous  reports.  ^ 

Uie  specific  piitpose  for  giving  the  Sears  Test  at  the  beginning  of 
this  study  and  others  (I,  II,  V,  VII,  VIII,  X)  was  to  provide  a  base  line 
of  personality  variables  in  aqgressiion  among  th6  child  population.  ' 
Sixh  a  neasure  would  allow  the  testing  of  the  following  specific  hypothesis:  L 
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PfersOTality  variables  in  aggression  will  determine  how  television 
oontait  will  be  evaluated  or  assimilated  by  eadi  diild.    It  is  postulated  that 
ciiildren  high  in  Projected  Aggression  and  A|(^tisocdal  Aggression*  will  be 
more  aooepting  of  antisocial  aggression  in  television  portrayals.  CSiildren 
high  in  Aggressidn  JVnxiety  and  Prosocial  Aggression  will  be  more  accepting 
,of  prosocial  aggression  in,  television  portrayals. 

The  use  of  the  Sears  base  line  raeasurenents  in  this  and  the  ensuing 

project,  therefore,  allow  for  the  ootiparative  examination  of  viewer 

responses  among  the  diildren  of  different  pre-existing  Characteristics 

with  respect  to  aggressi^on.    Ihus,  if  one  wanted  to  test  viiether  certain  types 

of  aggressive  youngsters  had  a  greater  preference  for  apples  than  did  less 

aggressive  youngsters,  then  one  would  need  to  establish  a  base  line  of 

the  youngsters'  pre-existing  variations  wit^  respect  to  aggression  prior 

to  measuring  their  affinity  or  preference  for  ^sples. 

A.    Base-line  Tests  (Pre-Program  Measures) 

Pour  dependent  variables  were  used.    Hiese  inc^-uded; 

1)  The  ^ars  Aggression  Scale** 

The  Sears  Scales  were  ocnposed  of  items  in  the  form  of  declarative 
sentences  with  which  the  child  could  e^^ress  his  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement.'  For  exanple,  "A  boxing  match  is  more  exciting  v*ien  it  is  a  „ 
real  grudge  fight,  and  the  fighters  are  really  mad  at  each  other".  " 

'  The  oohtent  of  each  item  in  the  Sears  Aggression  Scales  was 


*    Two  of  the  sub-scales  described  by  Sears,  op.  cit. 

**  See  Appendix  for  test  and  pages  23-27,  Project  I,  for  description. 
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dssigmd  to  express  one  of  five  types  of  sntxiality  of  aggressidn  (or  Its 
rejection)  • 

Hie  five  scales  measure  the  folloving: 

a)  Aqgressicji  anxiety  measures  feelings  of  fear,  disoomfbrt  and  ' 
dislike  of  aggression.     (Exaitple.    "It  makes  ne  feel  unocmfortable 
to  see  two  of       friends  fitting".) 

b)  Projected  aggression  refers  to  the  tendency  to  attribute  aggression 
to  sources  outside  of  self.     (Exanple.    "Big  dogs  are  likely  to 

be  dangerous".) 

c)  Self-aggression  refers  to  injury  or  punishment  to  one's  self. 

d)  Prosocial  aggression  refers  to  aggression  used  in^a  socially 
approved  nianner  for  purposes  that:' are  acceptable  to  the  jnoral 
standards  of  the  group. 

e)  Antisocial  aggression  refers  to  behavior  nomally  uftacoeptable  in 
the  formal  social  pattern  of  our  culture.     (For  exanple,  "An  actual 
fight  is  the  only  way,  to  se-tle  a  disagreement.") 


2)    Itelevision  Attitude  Questioxinaire  \ 

.  Ihis  questionnaire  attatpts  to  assess  the  basic  attitudes  that  are 

associated  with  television  viewing,  and  includes  attitudes  of  both  a 

positive  and  negative  nature.    This  measure  was  adopted  and  rnodified  /ran 

38 

a  neasure  by  Friedman  and  Johnson.       This  questionnaire  assessed  basic 


Freidman,  Herbert  L.  and  Jdmson,  Raymond  L.' ,  "Mass  Media  Use 

and  Aggression:    A  Pilot  Study",  Television  an^  Social  Behavior,  III, 

Iteport  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Scientific  Advisory  CCninittee,  1972. 
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attitudes  habitually  associated  with  television  viewing.     (For  exanple, 
"Television  prograins  give  we  ideas  on  how  to  get  away  with  sonething 

witJtout  getting  caught."   Often  Scnetimes  Not  too  often 

   '  \.  

Never. ) 


B.    Program  Reports  (Post-Viewing  Measures)  '  ^ 

The  following  measures  were  administered  at  the  end  of  each 
television  program  shown  to  the  subjects  in  this  particular  prqject. 

1)  Television  Arousal  Questionnaire 

^>    «  ■  * 

^  Ttiis  is  a  measure  (designed  to  assess  the  degree  of  affect  and  feeling 

aroused  in  the  children  by  either  prosocial  or  aggressive  elements  of  the 

r 

television  stimuli.    This  measure  by  itself  does  not  reveal  vrtlether  these 
feelings  were  acted  out  or  not.    It  is  oor>fined  to  measiflring  the  generation 
,   of  emotion  or  feeling.  ^ 

2)  Reaction  Test 

Ihxs  is  a  test  which  Lieberman  and  his  associates     have  found 
•  to  be  useful,    /^ter  viesving-the  television  stimuli,  diildren  wer^  presented 
with  1  list  of  thirteen  manifestations  of  behavior.    They  were  then  asked 
to  indicat:ie--th,e  degree  to  v^ich  they  felt  likening  each  particul^  iton 
of  behavior  at  the  p^ri^ilar  moment  they  were  tested.    The  degrees  of 
respcMise  were  "Not  at  all^^^^yj^ybe,"  and  "Very  Much".    Six  of  these  J 
thirteen  items  v^re  either  aggressive  ^cts  or  inner  feelings  of  anger. 


'"^-The  remaining  seven  were  non-aggressive.* 


39    .  .  '  ) 

Lieberman,  S. ,  op.  cit.  See  Appendix  for  test  and  page  32,  in  Project  1, 
for  description.  ^ 
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3)  Story  Rsviews  •*         -  |.'    .  ^ 

"Story  iteViews"  vgere  conducted  by  the  teachers  and  assistant  teachers 

^    following  exposure^  of  the  children  to  both  prosocial  and  aggressive 

film  stihtoli*   /H^se  were  designed  to  evaluate  the  awa^aness'of  each 

child  for  derails  of ^,  the  plot,  oonprehensiqn,  and  the  assiinila;^i0rr^ 

the  program's  factual  content,  as  w^ll.  as  its  irBSsags--drTC)i|al. 

,  ^  '•  '  \  ■  .  ^ 

'    The  "Stoty  B^vieW^  technique  was  a  clinical  one  designed  to  elicit 

the  jd:illd's  reaction  to  particular  program  materials,  and  provide  enpirical 

data  in  the  hiant^s  of  skilled  clinicians  including  the, child  psychologist, 

special  teachers  and  their  experi^ced  assistants.       ^  ^ 

} 

For  purposes  of  nnnagement  the  empirical  data  was  organized  so  that 
it  could  be  conceptualized,  discussed  and  analyzed  in  terms  of  direct 
imitation,  disinhibition,  direct  counter^ imitation,  ^ inhibition,  and  non- 
inhibition.    This  scheme  had  the  advantage  of  providing 'both  for  specificity, 
as  well  as  accounting  for  general  classes  of  actions  and  reactions. 


Correlational  data  between  pre-post  measures  and  program  measures  have 
been  obtained  and  will  te  referred  to  in  the  analysis  of  data  in  the  prtrjects 
contained  in  the  present  report, 

C.    Cognitive  tests  were  also  administered.  ^These  included: 

40  " 
1)  .  The  Housfe  Test    •  consisted  of  60  linear  drawing  of  a  house,  each 


Santostefaro,  S. ,  "Leveling-Sharpening  House  Test:.  A  .Procedure  for 
Assessing  the  Cognitive  Principle  of  Levelixig-Sharpenin^" .  BostOD, 
Mass.    BostOTf' University  Sdiool  of  Medicine,  Mimeo,,  1971. 
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[Tinted  on  a  card,    'gradually,  from  card  to  card,  elements  of  the  card 
•are  omitted  cumulatively,  each  picture  representing  seme  cciTbination.  of 
increasing  emissions.    The  child  is  asked  to  watch  each  display  carefully 
and  bd  state  whenevef  hs  roUoes  that  the  picture  changes  pr  looks  ^ 
different  •    •  '  ' 

Children  who  detect  changes  earl^  and  swiftly,  and  .who  are  sensiUye  ^ 
to  many  dianges,  and  wto  are^  quick  to  report  them  inmediately  after  the 
modificaUcn  of  the  altered  picture  of  -ti^  house  is  introduced  are 
characterized,  in  cogmUve  terms,  ,  As  "Shai^J^".    Ir^  contrast  to 
Sharpeners,  children  who  ^tect  fa^  dfienges,  and  only  at^ considerable 
intervals  after  "the  change  is  introduf?6d  are  called,  in  cognitive  terms,  J 

"Levelers".'  ^  /  .    .      -  \ 

41^^ 

2)    Matciiing  Familiar  Figures  is  a  test  developed  by  KagaA.       In  this  ^ 
Matching  Familiar  Figures  test  (M.F.F.)  ~the  subject  wafe  shown  a  picture 
(the  standard)  ,  '^d  six  similai^  pictures,  only  one  of  which  was  precisell^y 
idenUcai  to  the  "Standard.    The  subject  then  selects  tiie  cxie  subsequent 
stimulus  picture  that  is  idenUcal  to  the  standard.    The  standard  pictures 
and  variaUons  are  displayed  simultaneously.    This  test,  measures  analytic 
and  discriminative  abilities  of  the  child.  '  . 


Kagan,  J.,  Itosman,  B.L. ,  Day,  D. ,  Albert  J.,  and  Phillips,  W. , 
"Information  Processing  in        Child:    Significance  of  Analytic  and 
Reflective  Attitudes",  Psych.  Mono,  1964,  78,  2-23. 
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■  Test  Resxilts  and  Data 

A,  -  Base  line  neasures  (pre-television  program  testing) 
1.    Sears  Aggression  Scale 

On  corparing  the  two  groups  of -children  in  the  five  Sears 
Measures  of  Aggression,  four  of  the  scales  showed  that  the 

.    •  ciuldren  were  essentially  equivalent  in  respect  to  the 

particular  type  of  aggression  measured. 


TABfiE  1 

A  Conparison  of '  Pre-TV  Exposure  Aggression 
Scores  in  IVbre  Disturbed  Children 
And  Less  Disturbed  Childr^ 


Aggression  Anxiety 
Projected  Aggression 
Self  Aggression 
Prosocial  Aggression 
Antisocial  Aggression 


Ntone  Disturbed  (N=30) 

Less  DisturiDed  ■(N=30) 

M 

S.Q,. 

M 

S.D. 

6.73. 

2.42 

7.64 

-2.68  . 

•6.19 

2.73 

6.42 

2.44 

■    2.2X  - 

1.24 

2.08 

4.21 

^   "1.71      .  V 

,  4.13 

8.79 

1.73 

4.26 

1.25 

I4=Mean     S.D.=Standard  Deviati6n 


The  only  significant  difference  betJ/jeen  tKe.^two  groups  was  reflected 
in  the  area  of  antisocial  aggreesion  (t  =  ll.°61,  df=58,  p<.01).-  This 
indicated  that  before  exposure  to  the  teslevlsion  stimuli,  the  emoUonally 
inpaired  group  identified  significantly  more  with  the  expressibtfbf 
■    antisocial  aggression  than  did  the  broken  hone  group.    As  a  resul^f  these 
base  Une  treasures  the  children  were  separated  into  a  more  disturbed  MM. D.) 
group  and  a  less  distttSDed  (L.D.)  group. 
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This  finding  is  consistent  vydth  clinical  observations  that  the  nore 
disturbed  gxoip  was  nore  significantly  predisposed  fron  the  start  of 
the  program  to  antisocial  tendsncies  than  vere  the  less  disturbed  cidldrai. 
Hiis  finding  was  also  consistent  with  v^at  the  teachers  knew  of  these 
children/  namely  that  the  more  disturbed  groip  contained  youngsters  vto 
v^re  more,  emotionally  troubled  and  inpul  sive  than  the  less  disturbed 
children. 


^         This  finding  is  also  consistent  with  another  significant  result,  the  ^ 
discontinuity  manifested  between  cognitive  measures  in  the  more  distuibed 
group  in  comparison  with  their* assimilation,  discrimination  and  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  televised  stimuli,  particularly  the  violent  programs.  This 

finding  is*  further  underlined  by  the  performance  of  the  more:  disturbed  groip 

> 

on  the  Reactions  Test  following  the  visving  of  adfgressive  television 
materials.     (See  Tables  V  -  jai;,  pages  192  -  192. )i 

2.    llifaevision  Attitude  QuegjElognhaire ;    Njjnbers  of  children  from  each 

*  *         '■       '  ■*  ' 

groip  in  each  category  are  presented  in  Table  II. 
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TABLE  II: 

Attitudes  Toward  Television  In 
Mjte  Disturbed  and  Less  Disturbed 
~  Qiildren 


dften 

Po^itiv^  Attituc3es 

Negative  Attitvjdes 

M.D. 

(N=30) 

L.D 

(N=30) 

M.D. 

(N=30j 

L.D. 

(N=30) 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Sometimes 

11 

14 

13 

11 

Not  too  Often 

10 

9 

10 

12  , 

Never 

6  \ 

„  3 

2 

4 

x^l.q),  df=3,  p>.'05  ' 

x^=1.93,  caf=3.,-p>.05 

M.D.=  l^re  •  Disturbed    i    L-D.=  Less  Disturbed 

As  seen  from  the  above,  there  v;ere  no  significant  differences 
the'itore.  di|SturiDed  group  and  the  less  ^disturbed  childr^  in  their  diiiension 
of  either  positive  or  negative  attitudes  toward  -television  viewing. 


In  addition  to  the  testing  conducted 'on  each  youngster  in  this  partxcular 
project  prior  to  e:>^siare  to  the  television  stlinuli,  a  nunber  of  tests  or 
measures  were  utilized  iimediately  following  t^  viewing  of  eac 
television  program.    Vfe  refer  to  these  as  Program  Measures. 


V 


B.    Program  Measxares 

1.    Televisicn  Arousal  Questionnaire  - 

In  order  to  achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of  aon?)aj:ability°6f  prosocdal 
vs.  aggressive  ratings,  figures  for  the  four  aggressive  films  were 
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averaged  to  pro^de  a  consolidated  figure.  Ths  following  figures  represent 
nuibers  of  subjects  in  each  category. 


TRHLE  III  ^ 

Arousal  Ratings  0f  MDi;?g^  Disturbed  Children  and 
Less  Dist:urbed  Children  Following  Qie  Viewxng  of  a 
Prosocial  ^Action-Adventure  Television  Drama  * 
(Arous^  Questionnaire) 


-  ♦ 

Minimal  (Hardly  helpful) 

M.D. 

(N=30) 

(N=30) 

4 

5 

Moderate  (A  little  helpful) 

10 

9 

Pronounced  (Quite  helpful) 

•  12 

10 

Extrene  (Extremely  helpful). 

4 

 ■■■■6 

2 

X  =1.05,  df=3,  p>  .05  > 

^This  instrument  demonsti^at^d  no  significant  groip  differences  between 
the'  more  disturbed  and  the  ^^turbed  children  on  the  (tegree  of 

affect  felt  toward  the  prosocial  filSi. 


^^lication  of  the  above  testing  instisuments  to  both  gro\:ps  of  children 
following  their  viewing  of  the  aggressive  television  matisrials  provided 
the  following  results: 

TABTiE  TV  r 

Arousal  Responses  of  More  Distirgbed' Children 
And  Less  Disturbed  Children  Following  E3<posure 

To  Televised  Portrayals  of  Violent  Drama  ^  ,  » 

"  (Arpus^  Questionnaire)  * 


M.D. 

(N=30) 

L-.D. 
*(N=30) 

Minimal  (Hardly  cruel)  ! 

3 

.  2 

Moderate  (A  little  caruel) 

11 

10  — 

Pronounced  (Quite  cr\j^l) 

^  11 

10 

Extreme  (Extremely  cxuel)  • 

5 

8 

x^=1.  06,  df=3,  p>  .05 

\    ■  M.D.  =  More  Disgturbed     L.D.*  Less  Disturbed 

\ 
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Ihere  viere  no  significant  groi?)  dif ferences^'between  the  more  disturbed 
and  the  less  disturbed  populations  in  the  degree  of  affect  or  feeling 
elicited  by  the  aggressive  television  naterials.    It  is  o£  sane  pa3sing 
interest  to  note  that  i^e'  ttiajority  of  children  in  both  populations  regarded 

the  characters  portrayed  in  the  prosocial  films  as  being  moderately  toCuite 

.       1  ' 

helpful- •  ^ 

In  response  to  exposure  to  televised  portrayals  of  violence  a  simil^ 
proportion  of  children  in  each  qroup  regarded  the  characters  as  shoving 
no  pronDunoed  degrees  of  cruelty-  ^ 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  nutrbers  of  tore  Distii!±)ed  ' 
children  in  each  arousal  rating  category  after  viewing  either  prosocial 
OX  violent  programs  (x^=.738,  df=3,  p  >-05)  /  jlhere  wsre  also  no 
significant  differences  in  nurtoers  of  Less  Distui^ed  children  in  each 
arousal  rating  category  after  viewing  prosocial  or  violent  programs 
(x^=1.92,  df=3,  p>;05).  ^  . 

2.    Reactions  Test  '  ,  '        ,      ,    *  ,     _   .  . 

The  results  obtained  following  the  viewing  of  four  aggressive  filjns 

■  *  »-  ■  ' 

vvere  consolidated  into  an  average  score  to  mak^  it  ccnparable  to  the 

results  obtained  following  e^^xDsure  to  the  prosocial  film.    Thus,  the 

following  scores  were  derived  by  siaimung  and  then  averaging  the  scores 

for  aggressive  itans  separately,  and^  the  non-aggressive  items  separately, 

for  each  of  tiy  two  groi^ps  of  subjects  -  emotionally  •inpa4j:ed  and 

broken  hone-     -        .    '  ^ 
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Intensity  of  Responses  of  More  Disturbed  Children  and  Less 
Disturbed  Children  to  Prpsocial  Television  Materials 
And  to  Violent  Television  gtin)uli  (Reactions  Test) 


Aggressive 
Responses 

■  A.^  

More  Disturbed  (1^30) 

Less  Disturbed  (N=30) 

^  Prosocial 
JTV  Stimuli 

Violent 
TV  Stimuli 

Prosocial 
TV  Stimuli 

Violent 
TV  Stimuli 

11  . 

^'  ^     16*    ,  \ 
 ^ 

i 

•    "  13 

18 

Non-aggressive 
Responses 

14  ' 

^    ,  8 

'  10 

*  Statistically  significant  ^  ^%  level 


/       It  vd.ll  be  seen  from  Table  V  thafe/tfie  only  statistically  significant 
finding  was  the  responsfe^pf  the  more  disturbed  "gratp  of  children  to  the 
aggressive  television  stimuli.    T^ijeir  preference,,^  the  Reactions  Test 
foiT  aggressive  behavior  choices  stood  in  marked  pontrast  to  their  responses 


following  e:qx)sure  to  the  action- adventure  drama  with  prosocial  elements. 

3.    Story  Review^^  ^  '    >  J 

The  following  scores  for  the  prosocial  stbry  revi^.  instrument  and  the 
aggrefe^ive  story  review  oast  represent  .group  avera^Bs . 


TABLE  VI 

Assimilation  of  Prosocial  and  Aggressive  Portent 
Vstory  Review  Test) 


ir±3ed  (N=3 

0) 

Prosocial  CJontent 

Violent  Content 

-^^^  ^ 

More  Dist 

22 

Ijess  Dist 

jrbed  {N=3 

0) 

26 

26* 

*l^i(piificant 


kt  5% 


Ihese  group  av^trage  scores  indicated  a  statistically  significant  difference 
in  the  assimilatioiV  of  aggjressive  televisi9n'prograin  content  in  cotparing.  the 
response  of  the  itore  disttirbed  group  to  ths-  scores  of  the  less  disturised  grotp. 
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The  noiB  djetuxiDed  children  assimilated  si^ficantly  less  aggressive   '  - 
•television  materials  than  did  the  less  -disturbed  children.    That/ is  td  say,  0 
they  responded  less  to  the  aggressive  content  on  a  cognitive,  intellectual \ 
and  arotional  basis' than  did  their  psychologically  more  intact  peers.         '  ) 

■       ,    ■   ■     '  —     '  V 

Cognitive  Test  Results  ,  -      ^  ^/  , 

Tte  following  figures  represent  the  scores  o^  the  two  grptps  on  both  the 

cognitive  tests.  ,  •  , 

TABLE  VII 


'    Cognitive  Test  Scojges 


♦             •  ^ 

Nt>re  Distur^^ed  Group  fN=30) 

House  ^  Test  ,^ 

Matching  Familiar 
Figures  Test  ^ 

12.4 

7.9  . 

Less  Disturbed  Groip  (N=30) 

14.3 

6.4 

Cd^nitive  test  results  did  not  reveal  significant  differences  in  * 
cxignitive  functioning  between  the  more  disturbed  groip  of  childrai  and  the 
less  disturbed  children.  . 

yable  yill  shows  the  relatiaiships  between  the  Cognitive  Tests  and  th^^ 
Story  Review  infetruitents.  .  .  * 

TABLE  VIII  ' 

Correlations  Between  Cognitive  Tests  and  Story  Reviews 


ERIC 


Prosocial 
Story  Reviews 

Aggressive 
Stpry  Iteviews 

More  Disturbed  Group  (N=30) 

s 

.62 

'  .46 

Less  Disturbed  Groip  (N=30) 

.81 

.73' 

217      ,  '  ' 

\ 

# 
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Conclusiops  and  Discussion 


Certsain  trends  can  be  discerned  frcm  the  aboye^  results  ,.^somB  of  Ujich    •  '^"^ 
4re/in  the  nature  of  Qpnfintatians*S?  our  previous  dirpressions  and  reports. 


and  some  of  vAiich.  advance  or  extenci  our  o^l^ts*  of  the  interaction  beto^feeh^. 

television  anc}  children.  ^        '  ,        •  *  • 

^  \ 

^    .  ^  .  ■    •  .       ^     la'   '  - 

Tummg  our  attention  fir^t  to  a  ooni^ideration  of  the  base  linelneasures 

•  •  ■'      •   ■        .     '  \  \    ■         y      ■  ■  ■ 

(pre-test  measure,  prior  to  exposure  to,  the  television  pibgfem  stimuli)  "*  ^ 

a  significant  difference  was  ifevealed  in  the  ccrr^rison  of  ±he  two  groups  ^  . 
of  -childre^  on  one  of  the  5ears  Scales,  the  Antisocial  Aggression  Scale.  ' 
.  In  effect,  the  more  disturbed  (M.D.)  grovp  of  "children  .indicated  a  pre-existing 
increased  preference  for  the.  e3?)fessicn  of  aggresteive  anti^cial  acfeon  over ' 
that  found  in  the  les^  disturbed  (L.6.)  children/  It  is  .  ift|XDita^    to  •realize 
that  this  .finding  was^Jresent  prior  to  the  subjects'  viewing  any^Of  thfe  ^ 
televxsipn  stimuli  in  this  partyLcular  project. 


These  base  line  nieasures\were  ^  admimstereW  as  pat£  of  ,the  effert  to 
determine  where  thesegj' bvo  sanples  of  siisceptil^elchildren  stood  in    -  ^  * 
relation  to  "certain  key  variables  (such^'afe  aggression)  as -part^f  "^f^  lif^ 
experiences  before  they  responded  to  the  television, stimuli  xased  in  this  proj^. 


^  ih  ^tiie  light  pf  d^^cal  data  aiKi  bacKground  jnaterial  vdiich  the  research 
team  had  available  on  the  more  disturbed  children,  this' finding  is  not  ' 
surprising,  and  c^  be  viewed  a^  further  indication  of  the  validity  of  the 
antisocial  aggression  scale.  '       .  ^  ^ 

The  researcher' s  clinical  studies  and.  farailia^ty  With  both  ^groips  of 


if 
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children  had  indicated  that  there  was  a  higher  incidenoe  of  frank  enotipnal 

or  psyciiiatric  distinfeanoe  in  the  nore  distiaiied  sanple  in  cxxipariscm  ,to 

that  revealed  by  the  less  distuiie^  childreift    This  difference  was  reflected  ^ 

in  such  differences  as  poor  inpulse  control,  pre-delinquent  activity,  hyper^ 

activity/  and  provocativei>ess.,   Firxn  v*iat  was.  known  of  these  chJldiren  in 

'  ongoing  day-to-d^  work  with  them  in  their  special  classroanns  ^  or  in  their 

(px)\jp  hcxte,  pcya  results  of  khe  antisocial  aggression  scale  are  strongly 
•  *  >*     •  * 

validated.      -  '  *  «  .  , 

This  finding  (constituted  an  early'  indication  that  the  nore  disturbed  grotp 
of  ciiildren  are/  indeed  more  vulnerable  than  the  less  di^tiicbed  children. 

The  abo^  base  line  (or  pre-test)  factor  is  inportant  in'  pvalu2(6jig  the.  group 
differences  seen  on  the  Reactions  Test,  and  the  different  relat^c^hips 
between  thfe  Cognitive  Itests  and  the  Story  Review  material's  fouoid  to 
exist  b^ta^een  these  two  grqups  of  children. ,  These  findings  are  sipportive 
of  me  conclusion  that  characteristics  of  the  viewer  are  among  th^  most' 

Drtant  determinants  of  his  response  to  televised  materi^s,  leaving  aside 
for  the  nonent  such  present  imponderables  as  causation  or  motivation  for 
antisocial  behavior.  /  ^ 

Although  this  particular  finding  is  noteworthy,  it  is  also  inpressive  that 
the  remaining  scales  of  the  Sears 'aggression  instrunent,  as  well  as  the 
Ttelevision  Attitix3e  Qi:estiQnnaire ,  reflected  no  significant  differences  in 
the  two  groups.    lodeed^  these  two  groups  of  children  shared  much  oarmonality 
of  opinion  and  thought  oonceming  their  response  to  the  television  stuttuli,  , 
and  were  not  seen  as  ta^o  entirely  separate  iMverse's  of  children,  vtorlds  apart 
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so  to  speak, 

A  further  significant,  difference  between  the  two  groi^Ds  of  children, 
howsvqr,  was  e^iressed  in  their  response       television  stimuli  as 
measured  in  the  Reactions  Test,  * 

The  nore  disturbed  children  expressed  significantly  greater  preference 
in  this  instrument  for  aggressive  choices  of  behavior  following  *  . 

their  exposure  to  aggressive  television  materials  than  did  the  ^gss 
disturbed  children-    This  behavioral  preference  for  aggressivity  was 
not  necessai^ily  expressed  physically  (as  in  the  choice,  "Hit  someone 
With  a  rock") ,  btit  could  also  be  ej?)ressed  verbally  (as  in,  "Call 
sareone  a^^dfrty  name").    Thus,  it  aj^ars  that  the. more  disturbed 
children  were  more  stimulated  by  their  e^qxtsure  to  televised  \n.olence- 
.  The  more  distu2±)ed  children  gravitated  tovard  more  regressive  and 
aggfessive  response^ ,  in  contrast  to  more  socially  acceptable  preferences 
'     expressed  in  non-aggressive  action  choices  (such  as,^  ^"Take  a  walllc"). 

It  must  be  pointed  out  tt)^  the  abov^  finding  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  analyses  u^iizing  the  Reactions  Test  that  was  revealing/    It  again 
underscored  the  inportance  of  recogni2dng  emotional  predispositions 
in  •  certain  .groups  of  children  in  any  effort  to  mderstand  and  deal  with 
precipitating  factor  that  mi^t  stimulate  such  predisposed  children.  The 
predisposition  we  are  referring  to  was  established  by  the  only  base  line 
(pre-test)  measure  of  significant  differences  in  the  two  populations  of 
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chilc3ren  (  the  Sears  Aatisocial  Aggression  Scale).    Thus,  the  precipitating 
•  factor  (exposure^ to  aggressive  television  stimuli)  served  to  arouse  pre-existing 
'  aggressive  tencSencies  in  the  nore  susceptible  group,  p 

It  .is  further  noteworthy  that  there  vviere  no  significant  diffei^ences  between 
the  two  groups', on  the  Television  Art3usal  Questionnaire.    In  other  words,  these 
two  groups  generally  e^q^erienced  the  sate  level  of  affect  and  r^3pons^  to 
the  various  characters  and  content  of  the  pxosocial  and  a^pgressive  television 
^'  stimuli.     They  generally  shewed  oanparable  feelings  over  such  things  as  the 
■*  helpfulness,  cruelty,  seriousness,  etc.,  of  the  various  people  wham  they 
'    saw  depicted  in  the  television  dramas.    Ihus,  the  differences  emerged  not 
.  in  the  initial  perceptual  and  evaluative  processes  that  vent  on  during  and 

imnfediately  after  the  television  p:gograms;  rather  the  differences -were 
^manifested  in  the  decreased  inhibitory  control  that  the  mDre  disturbed 
group  showed'  jji  oonparison  to  the  relatively  more  stable  and  less^ disturbed 
(but  susceptible)  children.  '  ^         ^  - 

Turning. to  the . materials  «that  .indicate  the  degree  to  v*iich  Subjects 
assimilated,  took  in  or  responded  to  the  content  and^nuances.  of  both 
prosocial  and  aggressive  television  stimuli,  a  different!^  pattern  is  seen 
in  some  of  the  result^/  as  follows.  '  *  ^ 

In  terms  of  th^. degree  of  information  and  cognitive  awareness  o£  the 
content  of  the  aggressive  television  stimuli,  the  more  disturbed  children 
recalled  less  about  such  sha«/s  than  did  the  less  disturbed  -children. 
In  other  wo^^is,  they  got  less  out  of  aggressive  shows,  as  thot^  it  were, 
sonehav  filtered. 
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Biis  dimnished  invDlvraent  appears  tb  be  less  a  function  of 
attention  than  it  <Joes  a  matter  of  the  oognitive  functioning^  of  the  more 
disturbed  youngsters  in  response  to  exposure  to  violent  materials.  In 
contrast  to  their  respond |^  ptosocial  materials,  the  more  distuzted 
youngsters  reflected  a  relative  ^inability  to  recall  basfLc  facts  pertaining  to 
violent  television  stimuii  to  vrfiich  they  had  just  been  e:qposed,  and  ^f^re 
less  able -to  cotprehend  the  logic  and  Rationale  of  these  aggiressive 
program  materials.'  .  ^  ' 

When  the  nore  distiiibed  grov;p  of  youngsters  was  ocxipared  with 
the  itDre^chologically  intact  arid  less  disturbed  children  in  teims 
of  information  which  each  grov;p  derived  from  prosocial  and  a^^ssive 
television  materials',  differences  were  noted  betveenvtl>e  two  groups  only 
with  respect  to%ggressive  television  stimuli.    The  differential  decrement 
was  with  the'nore  disturhed  diildren,  vrtiose  pre^sposing  and  precipi- 
tating factojrs  already  constituted  a  suggestive  pattem^of  diijiLnished 
intake,  involvenent  with,  arid  appreciation  of,  the  violent  stimuli.  Hiis 
difference  between  tfee  two  groi^  did  not  ^jpear  following  their  e:^sur6 
to  the  prosocial  television  pro^jram.  . 

Finally,  following  the  groi:p  ccnparisons,  the  st;,udy ' correlated  the 
catparative  performance  of  tl^e  'two  groLps  on  the  Oognitive  Ttests  (House 
Itest  and  Matdiing  Familiar  Figures  Test)  with  their  performance  on  the 
vStory^  ftsviejws  (Ascribed  previously.    This  was  necessary  in  order  to 

^termine  the  consistency  of  approach  of  eacii  of  the  two  grovps  of  •  _^ 


cMldren  vhen  ^EKposed  to  different  television  cxsntent  (aggressive  or  violent 
television  stiim^i  vs.  action-adventure  with  prosocial  content) . 

•         >    ■     ■  •    '  ,  .  >. 

These  cjorrelations  then  measured  the  internal  consistency  within  each 
group.    This  is  in  line  with' one  of  the  aiitis  of  this  particular  project,  namely, 
to  study  the  vicissitudes  of  the  child's  cognitive  apparatus  and  inforihation 
'p^TDoessing  system, in  relation  to  neutral  (non-personal,,  non-socially 
relevant)'  materials  in  response  to  two  tirpes  of  televisiort  program  stimuli 
(violent  action-adventure  vs.  action-adventure  with  prosocial  content) . , 

..What  can  we  say  about  the  more  disturbed  youngsters  with  respect  to 

their  oognitp.ve  styles,  learning  patterns  and  television  viewing?    It  is 

•entirely  clear  that  the  irore  disturbed  children  showed  the  most  discontinuity 

*  * 

between  their  results  on  standard  cognitive  tests  and  their  results  on 
their  cognitive  approach  to  ciggressive  television  materials.    They  tended 
to  be  nore  intgsllectually' discriminating  and  sharp  on  the  neutral 
cxjgnitive  tests  than  they  were,  by  cotparison,  in  their  responses*  to,  and 
awareness  of,  various  aspects  of  violent  television  programs. 

« 

There  appeared  to  be  a  break  in  their  thinking,  inasmiKii  as  their  ,  . 
functioning. on  cognitive  tasks  did  not  transfer  or  generalize  to  ~theif  test 
performances  in  response  to  the  aggressive  television -stimuli.    Both  clinical 
and  test  findingk  are  indicaUve  of  ,a  tendency  for  this  discontinuity  between 
oogniti^  functicniSg  in  general  and -cognitive  functioning  with  respect 
to  teaevision  stimuli  to  be  a  selective  disoontihuity,  dependent  i?X3n /the 
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cx3n.tent  of  tl:^  television  stimulus  p2X)grain.    Of  oons^rable  interest, 
worthy  of  fxirther  study  is  the  f Indmg  that  this  discontinuity  betvjeen 
cognitive  functioning  and  the  cognitive  respcaise  to  television  program  stimuli 
seeined  oonsiderably  more  pronounoed  in  violent  program  materials  than'  in 
action-adventure  drama  with  prosocial  content.  « 

6 

By  coiparison,  the  less  distuited  demonstrated  continuity  or  equivalence 

^  \  "I 

betj^n  the  purely  cognitive  tests  and  their  cogni^H^  responses  to  television 

stimuli.    Within  this  group,  those  children  v*io  were  ^t^^rp  and  reflective  \ 

on\^  cognitive  tasks  tend^  largely  to  transfer  these  qual^es  to  their 

assimilation  of  the  television  stimuli.  ,  The  less  disturiDed  children  *as  we\l 

as  the  mDr^s^stu3i)ed  children  viewed  both  the  prosocial  action-adveni 

program  and  the^ aggressive  or  violent  television  •materials  in  order  to 

evaluate  the  infli^te^  of  content  as  measured  by  the  various  tests,  and  clinic^ 

....         .         .  \ 

observations  in  this  particular  stuc^.    There  speared  to  be  no  differential^^ 
effect  of  content  with,  the  Jess  distiicted  children.    Ther^  was  indeed  a 
consistencyvof  theii\  cognitive  approach  to  both  the  prosocial  violent 


program  mate 
more  by  fate 


In  ccrnpar 
further,  the 
.themselves  s 
oK^test  respb^es.gjjfhe 


jere  revealed, as  children  v^lfo  were  scarred 
^trinsic  develojxnental  prol^lems.  ^ 

disturbed  children  ai^  the  less  disturbed  children 

\  *  ■  . 

and  p^rsonaliiY  charck;eristics  of  the  groi5)S  , 

priinary  determinant  for  \heir  different  patterns 

disturbed  children,  being  the  more  sxasoeptible 


or 


vulnerable  qf  the  two  grov^,  reflected  these  qu^ities  in  the  sense  that 
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violent  televisicn  prograitining  upset  their  cognitive  equilibrium  and 
^  resulted  in  sc5me  degree  of  cognitive  dfecompensation  vAiich  was 

demonstrated  itore  in  responses' to  ^violent  naterials  than  to  the  prbsocial  • 
program.  y  *  • 

* 

By  way  of  contrast^  the  oiDtionally  more  intact  group  or 'less  disturbed 
\   children  were  not  disorganited  in  their  Seactibn , to  either  violent  television 
ptograirtning  or  actiohTadventure  with  prosocial  obhtent,  and  ^eir  cognitive 
.test  scores  ajid  responses  to  television  stunuli  were  more  congruent, with 


.  each  other. 

\ 


If  one  can  construe  the  gap  between  the  reaction  to  "neutral"  opgnitive 

tests  and  violent  television  stimuli  on  the  bart^of  the  more  disturiDed 

42 

children  as  an  exanple  of  FesUnger's  '   concept  of  cogniUve  dissonance, 
then  the  ^Uonal  factors  in  the  viewer  must  be 'seen  as  plying  as  important 
a  role  as  television  content  in  the  determinatibj;!  of  viewer  response.    It  is 
playsible  tt\t  the  anotionally  loaded  content  of  ^  violent  television 
programs  was  a\dbterminant  in  the Vsoontinuity  of  cognitive  responses  to  • 
television  materials'Hfi  conparison  with  functioning  on  standard  cognitive 
test'instrum^ts.    It  is 'parent,  however,  ti^t  emotional  content  of 


^2  Festinger,  L. ,  A  Theory  of  tCogniti^;e  Dissonance,  Row,  Peterson, 
•  E^/anstron,  IL,.  1957- 

'   It  is  Festinger 's  hypothesis  thkt^^^when  a -cognitive  system  ooipr^ses  n^. 
contradictory  perceptions  or  beliefs,  the  individual  responds  with  tension 
of  disocmfort  v*iich  notivates  him  to\pediK:e  the,  discomforting  dissonance 
by  altering  elements  of  his  cjognitLve  system.  ' 
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the  violent  television  programs  a.ff acted  the  more  disturbed  group 
""more  than  it  affec±ed  the  less  disturbed  children. 

This  points  to  the  iiiporWt  factor  of  longitudinal  influences/^  On  the 
basis  of  extensive  clinical  infomation,  case  historie^,  and  other  evaluative 
inaterials  available  to  the  research  teams,  it  is  knowrv  that  the  more 
disturbed  group  generally  had  not  only  a  developmental  background'  that  was  ^ 
disttarbed,  but  also  a  preseht  dngoing  emcjtional' naladaptation  of  signi^cant 
proportion,  requiring  their  exclusion  frGnapv^lic  schools  and  participation  in 
special  classes.    The  correlations  between  spebi^c  child  caeveloptnental  . 
patterns,  specific  syirptons  and  emotional  conflicts  and  differential 
respcnses  to  television  programnring  indeed  constitute  a  promising  area 
for  ongoing  stuc^,  and  re f indent  of  our  •  knowledge  of  the  interaction  of 
susceptible  of  emDUonally  vulnerable  children  to  portrayed  viplenc^in 
tele^sion  prograirming. 

\   '  \ '  ■  ■      "  '        •  .\' 

\  Although\their  enotional  develcptent  is  an^obviAus  long  range  factor,  ^ 

the  nore  iitmediate  ef^lsA)f  thpir  epotional  background  is  seen  in  their  >^ 
enotional  absorption  in  theMggressive  stimulation,  and  the  neglect  or 
devalHoaUon  of  thinking  about\i|iat  they  saw,  if  left  to  their  own  devisees. 
The  set  or  attiti:ide  of  the  nore  disturbed  groip  was  to  regard  the  violent 
television  programs  nore  as  a  iteans'  of  discharging  their  tensions  or  anxiety 
than  as  a  neans  of  learning  abou^\^  ^(xperience  in  a  meaningful  fashion 
through  reflecticn,  ccnpassioi;!  ^\^sis\^ion. 


This  a£Htude  of  the  nore  disturbed  "gioup  do^not  appear  in  absolute 
terms.    The  cognitive  equipment  of  such  children,  ^via^g^  fixiti  our 

.  ,  2  2 1> 
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eval\iatioti  of  the^  data  available,  -appears  to  have  held  up  better  in  the  proscxrLal 
action-adventure  drama*    Here,  the  violent  elements  were  odunte2±alanoed,  ^ 
or  qualified  in  terms  of  their  irtpact,  by,  the  total  ^ntext,  and  by  a  more 
systematic  explanation  of  the  motivations  and  personality  of ^  the  characters,  ^ 
•Ehe  undbrstanding  the  c3aildren  had  of  the  prosocial  action-adventure  drama, 
as  reflected  in  the  tests,  clinical  studies  and  questionnaires  in  response  to 
this-  type  of\ program,  has  iirplications  for  modeling  and  imitation  of  prosocial 
beh^^or.  . 

xtore  disturbed  children  have\  deficits  and  iftpaintents  in  their 
mechani^tg  pf  adaptaiiion  and  reality-testing.    They  tend  to  be  iirpiiLsive  and 
lack  the  a^ropriate  personality  resources  to  deal  with,  stimulation  that,  to 
/them,  is  highly  charged,  \;icluding  certain  kinds  of  televi^oh  "stimulus 
materials.    The  specific  id^tification  ol  such  mat^ials  constitutes  an 
ongoing  research  task  of  broadcast  standards,  with  particular  reference 
to  children's  prograimdng.  ^ 
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OOGNITIVE  STflE  AND  ITS  raHATljwSHIP  TO  gERCEPTrON 
OF  'ViaiJEm  OF  pkaSCriAL^ASPSCT^  m  TEILE\aSia^^PIOGI^ 

Janet  L.  Hoopes,  Ph.D.        "    ,  Randal  W.  Wijnberley,  H^Jli. 


\ 

\ 

\ 


This^dspendent,!  but  cxx^l^inated,  stud/  was  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  D^^.  Janet  Hcx^s,  Professor  and  Director,  Departmait 
of  PsydiologyXBryn  Nllwr  QDllege*    Randal  Wiinberley  also  fJursued  the 
^Jllowing  woik  ii^  partial  ful^f illment  of  his  post-graduate-  program   ^  , 
at  Bryn  Mawr.   \     '  ^ 

r.    Stat^nent  of  the  Problem  V 

It  has  now  beocr^  clear  that  there  is  nC  sirtple  wa;3  of  predicting 
the  iJTpact  of  a  given  television  program  on  a  cfiild' s  behavistr.  (Television 
and  Growing  Up:    Inpact  of  Televised  Vio^ce,  Report  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
1972).  ^Age  of  the  child,  predisposition  of  the  child  to  act  out,  context  in 
v^iidi  the  program  is  viewed,  and  labeling  of  the  program  as  real  or  fantasy, 
are  all  variables  which  may  be  iitportant.    However/  it  seems  that  the  child's 
perception  o'f  a  program  may  be  a   critical  element  in  all  tiTp  above  vari^les 
The  information  the  child  takes  from  ,the  .television  program  and  the  w^y  in 
v*uch  he  interprets  it  or  relates  it  to  his  own  e^q^erienoes  may  be  products 
of  his  cognitive  style.    No  matter  how  muc^  we  know  aboUt  mffltoers  and  kinds 
of  incidents  in  a  program,  nuirber  of  viewing  hours,  andN^ther  objective  in- 
formation, vge  (3o  not;know  much  about  the  effects  of  a  program  on  the  child* 
unless  we  know  what  he  takes  fran  it  and  how  he  analyzes  or  relates  to  it 
in  short,  v^at  his  cognitive  style  is. 
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.  •      Most  previous  i^earch  has  examijied . the  iirpac:±  on  cft|ildren  of 
^  viewing  :^alent  television  prog:^arcB  with  little  or  no  eitphasis  on  the 
prosQci^  elements  in  a  program*    Pre^^oys  pro ject?  in  this  series 
.have^^Lcated  tte  irtportance  of  viewing -vari^les,  liiterests  an^ 

'abilities  of  th^'diild,  oC>gnitive  style  oTE  the  child  and  possible 

\'  '        '  .  .      '  '  >  ' 

prosocial  ^tentials  of  television. 

\        *  \^ 

The  present  research  followed  from  this  and  investigated: 
D'^how  cognitive  style  varies  in  different  groips  of  children  ^ 
'  children  living' in- families,  diHdren  in  residential  placement, 
children  with  normal  learning  ahd  children  with  learning  difficulties; 

/  2)  cognitive  style  and  its  relation  to  the  interpretation  of^a 

*• 

television  program  with  both,  violent  and  prosocial  characteristics ; 

»     -  '  ■  *  '       ■  "  '  \  .  , 

3)  how  viesrfing  patterns  at  hems  relate  to  selective  liiterpretations 

of  television  programs  and  to  cognitive  style.    The  r^^earch 'reflected 

the  recamendations  of  the  Iteport  to  the  Surgeon  Generai  (1972)  in 

that  it  e:?)lored  such  >rai:iables  as  paren'tal  supervision  of  television 

ewing,  and  predispositionkl  characteristics  of  the  °cha>ldren. 


II.    Theoretical  Background       ^      \^  . 

No  ccnplete  review  of  the"^  literature  wi^l  be  attenpted  in  this 
paper.    The  reader  is  referred  to  Television  and  Growing' ija:    The  Impact-. 
of  Ttelevised  Violence >  Report  to  the  Surgeon  General  (1972)  and  to  The  Early 
Window  (Liebert,  Neale  ^d  Davidson,  1973)  for  a  detailed  sutvey  of 
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previous  research.    Since  this  research  investigated  aspects  of  cognitive 
style        its  relation  to  interpretation  of  television  material,  "the 
following 'discussion  will  focus  on  the  theory  underlying  this  concept 
of  cognitive  style. 

i  v 

Cognitive  Control  and  Cognitive  Style  \ 

\  . 

/  Research  since  the  1940' s  (Witkin,  1954;  K^an,  Moss  &  Sigel,  1963)  \ 
has  viewed  cognition  in  Is^rins*' of  stable  individual  d4.£ferenoes  v*uch  serve  . 
one's  adjustnent  to  a^changing  environment.    Uriique  individual  consistencies 
can  be  identified  in  the  costive  fundtioning  of  himans.    The  labels  "oogni- 
tive  style"  and  "cognitiv^  controls"  have  been  used  to  describe  such  consis-  ^ 
tencies.    Ihese  terms  have  beerl  used  interchangeably  and  differences  betoken 
th^  are  si±>tle:    ^  ,  ♦  ^  /  ^ 

Santostefano  (1970)  has  followed  ^Klein's  (1958)  differentiation  of      ^  . 

cognitive  control  frcm  cognitive  style.    The  essential  difference  seems  to  be 

that  cognitive  style  is  define<i--as  a  more  inclusi'^;i^^rm  tiim  cognitive  control, 

'  ,  •  •  ♦<  - 

"Klein  has  proposed  tha^:,  several  cognitive  controls 
could  form  a  configuration  representing  the  cognitivse 
style  of  an  individual.    Ihis  use  of  the  term  style  may 
have  contributed  to  the  confusion  4n  the  field  between 
the  concepts  of  control  andWyle.    For  Klein,  a  cogni- 
tive style  is  a  oonfigura^ork  of  a  nxamber  qf  controls 
\    or  principles,  v*iile  for  Witkita  and  Kagan  iVrepresents 
\  a  single  priAciple."     (Santostefano,  1970,  p.  78.) 

Santostefaip  (1970)  defines  oogniti^ye  controls  a3  ii^teirveivuig 
variables  which  define  prin<?iples  by  which  pero^tion,  memory  and  other 
basic  qualitative  forms  of  cognitive  functioning  are  organized  as  an 
individual  coordinates  himself  with  his^ environment. 


■   .      ■  ■/  ■  ^ 

Cognitive  Controls  are  inner  psychDlogical  (ego)  mechanisms  ^fttoch: 
1)  determine  the  anount  and  organization  o^  .infoiitation  that  beoomes  a- 
^mlable  to^TcRtld  as  an  individual  perceiver;    2)  are  activated  by  stimuli 
which  cause  the  child  to  experience  some  intent  to  use^and  tor-adapt, to  the    .  / 
information;    3)  vary  ii\  the^exfeent  to  vJiich  they  eventually  operate  in  the  . 
reasoning  process  of  the  child;    4)  evolve,  in  part,„.as  a  function  of  matura- 
Uon  and  life  experiences,  but  subsequently  may  beccine  indep^dent  or  ^utononous 
from  the^  origin  of  developnfient;    5)  become  a  relatively  fixed  aspect  of  a  ^ 
child's  adaptive  style  vtfiich  gives  sh^  to  his  subsequent  e:?)eri^nces;  and 
6)  nexJiate  the  influence  pf ^personality,  motivation  and  envirohmental  stimuli 
in  the  ciiilcJ'^  use  of  thought  and  fantasy. 

Kagan  (1964)  and  his  associates  have  proposed  a  o6nst2nK±  to  account 
for  oonsistent  individxial  differences  in  cognitive'  functioning.    In  his  ex- 
periitental^work^  Kagan  foond  that  sane  individuals  characteristically  analyzed 
„  and  differentiated  the  test  stimuli  and  applied  labels  to  sub-elements  of  the 
whole,  behavior  conceptualized  as  an  "Analytic"  cogniUve  attitude  or  style. 
Others  tended  to  perceive  and  order  the  strniulus  field  as  a  relatively  un- 
differentiated, global  body  of  i information,  behavior  oonoeptxialized  as  "Non- 
analytic".  ^  Kagan  has  gone  further  in  ej$)loring  the  antededents  of  the 
Analytic-Nonanalytic  style  -  the  iitpulsive  reflective  style.    Kagan,  Moss  &  , 
Sigel  (1963) ,  in  a  series  of  stixSies  oh  basic  cognitive^rocesses ,  discovered 
that  children  vAio  were  more  analytic  in  their  resonse  to  stimuli,  also  showed 
longer  response  times.    The. assutption  then"  follows 'that  children  v*io  ard 
analytic  are  less  inpulsive"  (or  itore  reflective)  than  those  v*io  are  non- 
analytic. 
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i^mouc^t  that  recent  rfes^arch  on\xDgnitive  style » offers  a 


pxanisir^  ^pfbach  to  the  stud/  pf  v*iat  and  how  tiie\hild  lea]Sis  fi 
television.    It  provides:    1)  ^/an  entrance  -  into  the  crueial  area^of  pe^cep^' 
tion  and  personality^  >2)_an  eb^jlo^ration  ofs  television  as  an  Instrumen^  of . 
"information";    3)  arT^s^sjnent  <^how  children  react  to  ^nd  assimilates 
televised  "information"  of  vtetever  variety;    4)  a  means  of  determining 


1  « 


tiiildrgn's  ways  of  learning  from  cqnstructive  (prosocial)  aspects  of^^^felewsion^ 
"inforffetion".    Thomas  (1971)  in'an  urpuBlished  xaoctbral  dis$ertatiori  investi-' 


gated  cognitive  style  and  its  influence  on  aggressive  television.    She  founds 

.      \  •       ^"^  ■    •  ;v 

a  definite  relationship  betv^sen  cognitive  style  and  children'' s  response 

to  TV.  .  '      '  \  '  I  . 

^        The  present  research        based  on  one  of  Santostefanb^X  grinciples  , 

of  cognitive  control  and- also  Ka§an*s  principle  of  cogiiitive  style  -  inpialsive*. 

\  .  '  '  '  -I 

reflectivity.    The  research  |ts  Hot  sa-much  conceomed  \d.th  thfe  theoretical 
differentiation  be:te\^^  cogiy^tive  sty^e  and  oogiVLtive  control  as  it^is  with 


interpretation  of  television  materials  ^  \ 


using  these  dimensions  in  e^q^loring  the  relationship\bet3rt;een'@gnition  and 
cp^: 
< 


The  Cognitive  Control  Principle  of  Leyeling-Sharpeni^g :  \ 

"This  principle  concerns  the  manikor  in  which  anVjjidtvidaal  " 
iperceives  and  makes  ad^tive  xase  qf  gradual  changes  in 
sequentially  e^q^erienced  stimuli.  Xscme  individuals  (levelers) 
tend  to  assimilate  or  merge  new  experiences  with  itjemories  of  \ 
earlier  experiencSes,  and  therefore  construct  relatively  un-  ^ 
differentiated  and  contaminated  memories ^  inpressions  and  ^ 
imagery  of  ongoing  e35)eriences.    Others,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
tend  to  maintain  discrete  iirp'ressions  and  memories  of  ^sub-  ^ 
seqdentially  presented  stimuli  so  that  elonents  do  not  lose  ^ 
their  individuality  (sharpeners)."'  (Santoste'fano,  1970)       \     ^  '  " 


■    .  ■    ■    ■     /  ■■■■ 

/  ^  I  Cognitive  Style  -  Itef leicUon-Ini^aivity:  .        '       '  •  • 

\ *   \     'This  disposition  is  defined  as  the  tendency  to  reflect  over  altema- 

"^v^  SQl'Ution  possibilities,  in  contrast  with  the  tendency  to  make  an  iirpulsive 
'    sfe^c^cffi  of  a  soluticxi,  in  problems  with  high  response  uncertainty.  (Kagan, 
1965);    Kagan,  Itosman,  pay  &  Ptti^lips,  1964.) 


6ne  would  predict  that  children  who  vary^  along  the  dimensions  of  these' 
two  variables  might  selectively  view  an^  interpret  television  material  in  dif- 
fering  ways.    The  leveler,  for  exanple,  v*ien  viewing  a  program  with  violent  con- 
tent, might  nerge  rr^nories  of  such  a  program  with  memories  of  earlier  e^q^erienoes 
and  therefore  less  clearly'^differentiate  TV  material  frtin  other  events  in  his 
life-.    Such  a  child  then,  might  be  more  prone  to  retain  violent  elements  and 
would  be  less  clear  in  dif ferenUaUng  those  from  reality.    Violence  on  TV' would 
be  exagge;:ated  and  thus  perhaps  imitated  or  acted  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
one  would  predict  from  the  ^'sharpener.    In  the  latter,  discr^t  memories  with 
ratter  clearly  defined  individuality  v\rould  not  merge  with  earlier  memories. 
Violent  elements  would  be  perceived  as  belonging  to  the  TV  material  only, 
clearly  seen  as  fantasy  and  tterefore  not  imitated  and  acted  ipon.    Ihe  same 
might  be  said  for  selective  perception  of  prosocial  el^hents  in  those  children 
vAio  are  either  levelers  or  sharpeners.    The  initial  predispositiai  of  the  child  ^ 
on  the  aggression  oontinum  would  probably  be  related  to  vdiich  type  of  matseirial,' 
violent  or  prosocial,"  the  Child  would  distort  in  the  memory  procfsss.    Gliildren  . 
whose  parents  supervise  or-  select  the  TV  programs  might  be  expected  to  measure 
nore  as  sharpener^,  v*io  maintain  discreet  irrpressions,  because  these  children 
have  been  trained  to  be  mozg  disciindj^jTating.  ■  ^ 


\ 
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It  would  seem  logical  to  hypothesize  that'  diildten  with  ieaming 
disabilities  would  tend  to  tte  levelers  and  hence  their  difficulties  ih  dif- 
ferentially perceiving  and  retaining  their  schoolwork.   Thus  in  this  study, 
•one  vrould  e^qpecjrt  the  learning  disabilities  children  to  differ  ^fxcxa  the 
nomml  learners  in  this  leveling- Sharpening  obntinuum. 

On  the  dimension  of  reflecticxi-iitpulsivity,  one  might  predict  thajb 
the  inpulsive  child  would  be  more  prone  to  react  or  over-react  to  v*iat  he 
sees,  to  t^ke  away  a  general  iitpression  without  clearly  seeing  more  detailed 
and  refini^  elements  of  the  mterial.    Thus  TV  material  vdiich  had  mixed 
elements  of  violence  and  prosocial  material,  would  be  recalle^as  totally 
Violent  or  totally  prosocial  without  the  perception  of  the  nuances  and 
degrees  in  between,    Hie  learning  disabilities  children  would  by  and 
large '  fall  in  the  impulsive  group  and  hence  also  be  more  total  in 
their  reaction  to  the  TV  itaterial. 

Differences  bet>;een  the  children  in  families  and  children  in  resi- 
dence are  difficult  to  predict  in  these  cognitive  diinensioais •    It  will^De  ^ 
interesting  .to  explore  such  differences. 


Social  class  and  IQ  might  influence  oonsiderably  both  the  capacity 
for  and  training  *in  techniqties  of  reflecticai  and  of  "^sharperfLng:    Since  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  differences  in  social  class'  betweer\  the  residence  and 
family  diildren,  one  mi^t  hypothesize  differences  in  cognitive  style-  It 
is  hoped  that  the  saitple  would  tte  matched  for  IQ,  or  at  least  this  would  be 
controlled  statistically. 
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Ill,    Research  Design  > 

The  general  design  of  the  larger  s^u3y  can  be  sxitmarized  as  follows: 
Pour  groups  of  children  were  selected  for  study: 

1.  Children  living^  in  families,  'iittending  public  schools,  with 
nornal  learning  patterns. 

2.  Children  living , in  families,  attending  public  schools,  with 
learning  disabilit:ies  so  defined  by  the  diild's  placement 

^  in, a  special  education  class.    '(Emotionally  disturbed  or  , 

mild  cerebral  dysfunCxtion  -  no  mentally  retarded  were  included.) 

3.  -  Children  living  in  a  residefitial  setting^  attending  public  schools, 

with  normal  learning  patterns. 

4.  Children  living  in  a  residential  setting,  attending  public  schools, 
with  learning  disabilx^e's. 

All  diildren  ranged  in  age  f^an  9-0  to  10-11.    In  order  to  control 

for  the  personality  variable  of  aggre^ssion,  tl^  Sears  Aggression  Scale  was  ad- 

:ninidtered  to  all  children.    Ihen  the  children    viewed  in  groups  a  television 

prx>^am*vrtiich  contained  both  violent  and  prpsocial  elements.    Following  this  ^ 

a  questionnaire  was  administered,  eliciting 'memory  for  content  of  the  programs 

and  relictions  to  and  evaluations  fo|  the  characters  and  the  story. 

Data  on  .groups  1  and  2  were  obtained  in  a  different  setting  than  data 

from  groups  3  and  4.    The  remainder  of  this  paper  deals  vd.th  the  research  on  the 

^      fomer  two  groips.    DatA  on  the  latter  groups  will  be  reported  separately. 


A.    Setting  of  the  Study 
'  The  Child  Stud,'  Institute,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  serves  th&  public  schools 

of  DtJwer  Merion  lOwnship  School  District  in  a  unique  relationship.    For  28  years  ' 
the  Institute  has  provided  the  clinical  services  to  the  school  district  through 
counselors  and  psychologists  hired  by  the  Institute,  but  working  in  the  schools* 
particularly  the  elenentary  schools.    Itie  clinical  staff  has  also  been  largely 
respcnsible  for  the  screening  of  child^ai  in  and  out  of  special  educAUon  classes 
nierefore  entree  into 'a  population  of  nonnal  school  children  was  easy.  The 
deputy  superintendent  of  the  school  district,  who  is  responsible  for  research 
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projects  in  the  district  gave  his  approval  of  the  present  research. 

The  elementary  sdiool  used  in  this  study  serves  abou^:  500  c±iildren  from 
kindergarten  through  sixth  grade.    In  additioi,  it  touses  five  of  the  district*s 
special  education  classes  for  the  emotionaJ^    disturbed  and  the  >,i]Ujiiitally  or- 
ganically inpaired.    The  latter  c±iildren  are  integrated  into  nany  bf  the  regulaJF 
classe^^for  subjects  which  they  can  haijdle  with  their  more  normal  leaimng  peersi 
Ttiis  is  particularly  true  for  art,  music  and  gym,  but  also  includes  academic 
subjects  where  the  xiiild  is  able  to  manage  it.    In  this  way  the  learning  disa-* 

0 

bility  Giiildren  ^re  far  less  segregated  than  they  vould  be  in, a  special  school. 
(Results  on  children  in  a  s^)ecial  school  for  learning  disability  l^ldren  will 
be  reported  in  a  later  paper.-) 

The  population  of'' this  affluent  s\±)urban  area  is  largely  i5)per  middle 
cla3s  and  upper  class ,  althou^  there  are  seme  families  at  the  middle  and  lower 
-  end  of  the  socio-ebononic  scale.    This  was  not  a  variable  to  be  eiq)lored  in 
this  research  and  essentially  the  normal  and  learning  disability  children* 
would  not  differ  in  this  dimension.  '  •  ' 


J- 


B.    Sanple  '  »  -  ^ 

Eighty  children  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  the  school 
constitute  the  normal  learning  groip.    Twenty  children  in  the  speciat^ 
education  classes  make  up  the  learning  disability  group.    Sixteen  had  been 
diagnosed  as  emotionally  disturbed  and  four  as  minimal  cerebral  dysfunction. 
Sdiool  systems  will  differ  in  the  kind  of  children  classified  for  special 
education.    In  the  Lower  fferion  School  District,  the  special  education  children' 
Speared  largely  normal  b^  were  considered  socially  imnature,  often- 'were 
hyperactive ,  disnptive  in  the  classroan  and  unable  to  learn  despite  normal 
intellectual  potential.    They  had  been  diagnosed  through  psychological  tests  and 
psycMatric  interviews.    All  children  were  fron  9.  years  0  months  to  10  years 
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11  itonths  of  age:  ,  IQ  scares  were  available  on  98  of  the  100  children*  Itie 
JQ  range  was  frdn  80  to  146  and  it  can  be  seen  that  tha  speqial  class  chil- 
dren cjif  feied  sigrti^ficantly  frtm  the  regular  class  childr^  on-  intelligence. 
It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  these  onDtionally  distvnrbed  children  . 
we^^^ll;  fvmcticning  ^t  theilr  maximum  level  because  of  this '  disturbance. 
(See  Table  I  and  Table  II  for  characteristics  of  the  sanple.) 

■{  '  •  - 

•C-  Instrum^tatibn 

^  «» 
1.    Pre-test  measured 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  research  was' to  investigate  the  relationship 
between  certain  personality  variables  and  interpretation  of  television 
material,  and  also  the  relationship  between  cognitive  variables  and  ^ 
interpretation  of  television  material-    Three  pre-test  measures  were  selected: 

a.  Sears  Aggression  Scale 

\     ^       ^  Sears  (1961)  devised  a  set  of  self-administering  aggres.sioh"  scales 

applicablfe  to.  children  •  -These  scales  are  oonposed  of  items  in  the  form  of 
declarative  sentences  with  which  the  child  can  express  his  agreement  or  dis- 
'   agreeitent.    The  content  of  each  item  was  designed  to  egress  one  type  or  modality 
of  aggression  (or  its  rejection)  -  Aggression  Anx^tyJ'  Projected  Aggi?ession, 
Self  Aggression,  Prosocial  Aggression,  ^Antisocial^  Aggression.    A  total  score 
for  eadi  of  the  five  scales  cSh  be  obtained  by  cumulatihg  the  individual  items 
belonging  to  a  giveoi  ag^ssion  scale.     (See  i^3pendix  for  a  sanple  of  the  Scale.) 

b.  Leveling-Sharpening  .  , 

Santostefano  (1971)  devised  the  House  Test  to  measi^  this  dimen- 
sion.   Sixty  cards  with  line  drawings  of  a  house  printed  on  them  run  fron  .a 
gcrrlet^,  hi^y  detailed  first  card  to  an  inccnplete  anc^  sinple  last  card.  , 
The  child  is  told  to  indicate  as  h6  looks  at  the  cards  in  sequential  order 
when  something  seoons  changed  or  different,  and  to  name  vchat  it  is.  Subjects 
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vrtio^deteqt^rrect  dianges  early  .aie  scx)red  as  sharpeners.    There  are 
scores  which  are  of  iitportance  on  this  test:    the  card  at  v*iich  a  change  is 
first  noticejd;    the  nutiDer  of  correct  changes  noticed;  the  nuntoer  and  type 
of  enx?|:s  (contained  in  the  House  Scene  displayed) ;  errors  not  provided  by 
tt>5  House  Scene  displ^^  (raiscellar^us  errors) ;  and  the  Leveling^Sharpening 
Ratio  (low  ratio  are  sharpeners) . 

c.  Inpulsivity- Reflectivity 

Uus  dimension  was  measured  by  Kagan's  Matching  Familiar  Figures 
Tfest  (Kagan',  This  is  a  visual  recognition  test  in  which  a  stimulus 

fig\ire  and  five  figures  sijimil^. to  it,  one  identical  to  it,  are  presented  to 
t^e  child.    The  child  is -asked  to  sel^  the  figure  v*iich  is  identical  with 
tt^  st^dard.    The  variables  scored  are  response  tijne  to  the  child's  first 
answer  and  tetal  nuntoer  of  errors.    The  iiipu^ive  child  responds  quickly,  b;it 
makes  many  errors.    The  reflective  child  resp^ds^more  slowly  and  makes  fewer 
errbirs.    This  cognitive  dimension  has  been  related  to  reading  ability  (Kagan, 
1965)  and  to  tasjcs  of  .serial  learning  (Kagan,  1966) .  , 

d.  Parent  Questionnaire  ^  '  /  . 
This  questionnaire  was  devised  for  this  study.    It  incorporated 

many  elentents  of  previous  ques tionna i  tes .     (See  Comstock/  C.  &  Rubenstein,  E. 
(Eds.)  'felevision  and  Social  Behavior,  1972,  Vol.  Ill  -  Chaffee  and  McLeod, 
p.  149;  Vol.  IV  -  Lyle  and  Hoffinnan,  p.  129  &  p.  257;  Murray,  p.  345.)  The 
questions  were  devised  to  elicit  infomnation  in  several  areas:    amomt  of  time 
the  child  watches  TV;  parental  control  over  TV  viewing;  child's  attention  to 
prograns;  child's  involvement  in  a  program,  i.e.  dreaming  about  it,  acting 
out  in  play,  etc.    It  was  hoped  that  sc^ne  relationship  might  be  discovered' 
between  the  parent  questionnaire  items  and  cognitive  style,  or  that  these  items 
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mi^t  differentiate  the  norTial  .learners  frao  the  learning  disability  children. 
(See  Appendix  for  sanple  questionnaire.) 

2.    Experimental  Stimulus  ,  , 

Ths  main  criterion  for  selection  of  the  film  to  be  viewed  was  that 
it  contain  both  violent  and  prdsocial'elennients.    In  addition  the  film  was  not 
to  be  too  long  and  was  to  have  intrinsic  .appeal  to  the  age  range  selec±ed  for 
stu^-    The  field  of  choice  narrgwed  to  Mod  Squad  as  meeting  these  criteria. 
The  violence  portrayed  in  this  TV  show  is  often  carried  out  un(ier  the  guise  of 
helpirig  out  some  unfortunate  victim.    Ihe  specific  show  chosen  for  this  stucfy 
was"WelooiTTe  xo  our  City".    The  Mod  Squad  trio  here  is  involved  in  helping  an 
adolescent  boy  lofcate  his  father  in  a  strange  and  large  city-    This  particular 
show  required  just  less  than  one  hour  for  viewing.    The  advertisotents  v^re 
retained  in  orx3er  to  simulate  the  typical  viewing  conditions.    Of  vX)urse,  the 
film  was  shown  in  a  school  setting  -  a~  small  auditoriun  -  and  in  this  way  pre- 
sen^fzed  quite  a  differBiit  set  of  viewing  conditions  fron  those  present  in  the 
l>ome-      '         •         ^  ,  .  / 

« 

3-    Post-Test  iMsasures 

Sore  rfes^arch  stjudies  have  used  behavioral  or  observational  measures  'of 


responses  t^/  tMevision  violence.    Hiis  does  indeed  answer    the  i^al  research 
qv^stipn  vdicA  asks  whether'^ie  child  or  adolescent  acts  violently,  or  anti- 
socially  when  exposed  to  aggressive  material.  '  Hcwever,  it  was  ii^paractical 
to  carry  out  such  behavioral  measures  in  the  school  setting  and-  hence  a  questionnaire 

was  devised  to  neasure  the  children's  evaluations  and  memory  for  details  of 

> 

the  Mjd  Squad  show.    Tte  questions  vere  devised  to  tap  the  following: 

1)  Significant  details  ■  r^neinb^d  ^  ^ 

{  ■  >  ■ 

2)  ^  Evaluation  pf  l^e  show  and  its  charac±e^^  for  both 

violent  and  prftsocial  aspects.  (For  exaitple,  whether 
it  was  fimny,  sad^  a  good  thing\o  watch,  and  vAiether 
tte  characters  were  kind,  violent,  helpful,  etc. 
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3)    How  involved  the  child  becqmes  in  a  show  like  this 
one,  acpprding  to  his  report 

.  I..  J 

'  4)    How  real  the  child  sees  the,  story  and  characters. 

Hie  resxxLtantr  qiiestionnaire  appeared  too  long  for  nine  and  ten 
year  old  children  to  ooniplete,  especially  after  viewing  an  hour  long  sIxm. 
Hence  it  was  divided  into  two  Forms  -  A-Form  ancJ  B-^Porm.    After  seme  pre- testing 
it  was  discovered  that  the  two  forms  ooiiLd  be  corpleted  relatively  easily 
following  the  film,  so  they  were  stapled  together.    However,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  fatigue  toward  the  end  of  the  questionnaire,  half  of 
the  children  filled  out  A-Porm  first  and  half  filled  out  B-Form  first.  (See 
Appendix  for  s^tfrple  questionnaire.)  .         ,  ^ 

I^latipnships  were  to  be  explored  betv^aen  cognitive  style  and 
the  four  areas  neasured  and  also  between  learning  disability  vers\is  normal 
learning  patterns  and  the  same  four  areas. 

y 

D.^  Progiedure 

FolYMmq  approval  of  the  project  by  the  d^uty  stp^intendent  of 
the  liower  l^ion  School  District,  the  investigatojrs  talked  with  the  principal 
of  one  elen^ijtaxy  school  and  c±>tained  his  cooperation  for  the  project. 
Two  meetings  (were  devoted  to  explanation  of  the  project  to  the  teachers  in- 
volved -  the  4th  and  5th  gradfes^an^i  the  special  education  teachers.    The  school 
thought  it  was  important  to  inform  parents  first  before  anything  was  undertaken 
in  the  school.    Hence  a  letter  went  out  to  the  parents  giving  some  details  of 
the  project  and  inviting  them -to  be  present  at  a  meeting  at  vdiich  the  research 
plan  woiiLd  be  discxossed  in  more  detail  (see  Letter  to  Parent,  March,  1973).  At 
the  time  of  this  meeting,  parents  att^i^^^ai^iilled  out  the  parent  questic4iaire. 
Attendance  was  poor  at  this  meeting  ^  a  second  letter  went  out  to  parents  in 
May,  enclosing  a  questionnaire  witlTa  return  envelope.     (See  Letter  to  Parent, 
May,  1973.)    About  20%  offlthe  pareiits  attended  the  meeting  and  an  additional 
40%  returned  the  qiestiQOT|aire  by  mail,  so  that  data  from  the  parents  were  avail- 
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able  for  over  60%  of  the  saiiple.  ^ 

Tte  stuaents  vgere  informed  of  the  research  in  classrocm  grpips 
and  the  Soars  J^gression  Scale  was  administe-ed  at  that  tine.    The  Sears  • 
Aggressicn  Scale  as  admijiistered  differed  from-the  original  scale.  The 
choices  were'  collapsed  from  a  foui^choice  answer  ranging  from  agree  to 
disagree  to  a  dichotatDus  agree/disagree  ciTOice.    The  inVesUgator  and  her 
assistants  went  into  the  classroom  after  clearing  .witfi  the  teacher  for  an 
apprc^riate  time,  and^ e:q)lained  the  project  as  folloll: 

Introduction  and  Instructions  for  Sears  Scale 

"Wfe  are  trying  to  learn  scne  things  abovrt  children  and  television 
.   and  we  would  .like  your  help.    Some  of  you  may  already  know  this 
because  we  have  written  a  letter  to  your^parents  asking  them  if 
it  is  all  ri^t  for  you  to  participate.,,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  what  ,, 
kinds  of  things  we'd  be'doing/'if  you  are  interested.    First,  to- 
day we  would  do  seme  multiple  choice  question^  about  vdiat  you 
think  about  scne' everyday  kinds  of  things.    It's  not  a  test  - 
just  a  way  of  getting  your  opinions.  ;  Next,,  we  would  be  seeing  • . 
you  individually  ^or  about- a  half  hoiar  each.    We  will  be  Rooking 
at  seme  interesting  pictures.  - 

"Then  we  would  all'  watch  a  movie  together  in  the  auditorium  and 
afterwards  get  your  opinion  about  seme  more  things.- 

"Is  there  anyone  v*>o  doesn't  want  to  help  us? 

"What  we  would  like  to  dD  today  is  to  answer  some  questions  on  the 
steets  we're  handing  o\it.    You  will  notice  that  on  your  p^r  there 
is  a  sentence  and  two  boxes  that  go  with  it.    We  want  to  know  if 
what  the  sentence  says  is  like  you  or  not  like  you.    If  it  is  like  you, 
you  would  answer  'Yes' .    If  it  is  not  like  you,  you  would  answer  'No' . 
Here's  an  example  on  the  board. 

I  I       I  I      I  am  16  years  old. 

"Now,  are  any  of  you  16  years  old?   Well  then  you  p\it  a  check  inside 
the  'NO*  box.    Itenember,  you  will  answer  either  'Yes'  or  'No'  so 
you  can'  t  check  both  bo;>ffis.    If  you  have  any  trouble  with  ttie  ques- 
tions, you  can'  raise  your  "hand  and  we'll  oome  help  you.    Tliis  isn  t  * 
a  test,  but  please  give  the  best  .answer  you  can. 

"Does  everyone  have  a  pen  or  pencil?  .Don't  forget  your  name  at  the 
top.    Okay,  you  can  start. " 
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Tte  procedure  for  the' special- education  classes  was  a  little  dif- 
/    ferent  in-^that  not  all  chifciren  in  a  class  would  be  participating 
(because  of  age)  and  also  because  many  of  these  childrert  have  major 
difficutly  with  reading.    The  investigator  talked  with  these  children 
'  i/idividually  in  their  classrooms  and  then  invited  them  to  cone  in  groi:p5 
of  two  or  three  to  a  special  room  set  up  for  the  purpose.  There 
the  Sears  Scale  was  explained  and  the  children  either  read  it  themselves 
an<i  filled  it  out,  or  were  read  to  and  feoorded  their  own  answers.  The 
majority  of  special  education  children  needed  to  have  the  questionnaire 
read  to  than.    This  sane  procedure  was  followed  for  seme  of  the  normal 
learning  children  who  had  been  abseQt  fron  their  classrocms  on  the  day 
of  tte  groi^)'  administration. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  following  the  introduction  of  the.  project, 
the  children  were  t^taed  individually  on  the  Matching  Familiar  Figures  and 
the  House  Test.  two  meaSure^were  administered  by  graduate^  ^ 

stiidents  who  had  ejtetrience       clinical  evaluation.    Each  of  these  three 
students  tested  apprbxiraately  thirty- five  children. 

The  television  film  was  shown  to  the  children  in  groups  in  a  small 
auditoriun  in  mid-  to  late  May.    All  fifth  grade  pupils  viewed  it  as  a 
group,  and  all  fourth  grade  pupils  plus  the  special  educaUon  children 
viewed  as  one  group.    Aides  and  teachers  in  the  special  education 
closes  helped  these  children  fill  out  the  Post-T^t  Questionniare. 
This  was  ocaxpleted  iitmediately  after  showing  the  film. 
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IV.  Hypotheses 


/ 


For  many  of  the  relationships  to  be  e^qplored  in  this  stufy,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  itake  specific  hypotheses  regarding  outocroe.    The  in- 
vestigators were  therefore  mainly  interested  in  examining  these  i"^^ 
relationships  as  they  might  occur.    However,  several  outoanes  could  be 
hypothesized  and  are  stated  belov: 

1.  There  will  be  significant  differences  in  cognitive  style  between 
learning  vdisability  children  and  normal  learning  childr^.  The 
anticipated  direction  is  that  learning  Usability  children  will 
be  levelers  and<  irrpiiLsive.    IQ  Jnay  interact  with  cognitive  style. 

2.  Levelers  and  iitpulsives  will  retain  fewer  significant  details 
and  sequences  of  action  than  sharpeners  and  reflectives* 

3.  :^velers  and  iirpiilsives  will  perceive  characters  arid  themes  in 
the  TV  film  as  extremely  violent  or  extremely  prbsoci^dT.  Con- 
versely sharpeners  and  reflectives  will  perceive  chctracters  and 
theipes  in  a  more  moderal^  fashion  -  in  other  words  seqjKDth  the 
violent  and  prosocial  element^  in  the  TV  film: 

4.  ,  Personality  variables  in  aggressx^  will  determine  how  the  con- 
I       >tent  of  the  TV  will  be  evaluated.  ^Children  high  in  Projected 

Aggression  and  Antisocial  Ag^mssionN^ll  be  more  accepting  of 
antisocial  aggres^on  in  TV.    Childreit  high  in  Aggre^^^on  AnxiQty 
and  Prosocial  Aggression .  will  beNmore  accepting  of  prosocial  ag- 
gression in  TV. 

5.  Heme  viewing  patterns  will  be  different  for  levelers  versus  sharpeners. 
•   The  hypothesized  direction  of\he  diffe^qence  is  that  less  time 

spent  viewing  TV  and  more  sipervision  of  W  viewing  will  resiiLt* 
in  a  cognitive  ^preach  that  is  nm^e  sharpening  than  leveling. 
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V.    Scoring  and  Analysis -of  Pre-  and  Post-Test  Measures 

Prior  to  analysis  of  the  data,  scores  on  sone  of  the  measures  were 
surrmsd  ©r  factor  analyzed-^ '  ' 

A.    Cognitive  Style  Tests       *  | 
Scores  on  the  t>o  aognitive%  style  tests  v^re  not  sumnaed.    That  is , 
the /^x  scores  on  the  House  Test  and  the  time  and  eorror  ,saores  on  The  Matching 

liar  Figures  Test  ware  all  considered  separately,  for  the  main  analysis 
jbf  the  data.  214." 
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'B-   Paj^ent  Questionnaire  "A  » 

Most  of  the  it^rs  on  the  Par^t  Questionnaire  v^re  retained  ate^ 
separate  items  in  the  analysis.    Certain  items  grQi?)ed  theraSelves  into  areas 
sucii  as  "parent  control  over  TV  viewing" ,  '"hovtrs  of  viewing  time",  "number 
of  other  activities^' ,  etc.    Inspection  of  the  frequency  distributions,  indi- 
cated that  scores  on  a  few  of  these  items  could  be  suttited.    There  were  three 
itans  viiich  concerned  the  closeness  of  attention  to  TV  at  heme  (Items  13, 
14,  16)  and  four  itans  v*iich  concerned  the  child's  involvement  in  , a  TV  shov 
(Items  15,.  18,  19,  21).    Ihese  scores  v?ere  suitited  to  obtain  a  TV  Attention 
Score  and  a  TV  Involvenent  Score.    The  only  other  items  vrtiidh  v^ere  aaonined 
were  the  activity  scores.    It  did  not  seem -necessary  to  retain  figures  for  . 
activities  in'  three  tiire  periods  of  the  day  -  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 

Hence  "Activities  Vfeekday"  and  Activities  Weekend"  oonprised  sutmed  scores 

'''  .  * 

here.     (See  Questionnaire  in  Appendix  for  specific  items.) 
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C.    Se^5.^^gression  Scgle    ^     , .  --^ 
The  data  frata  The  Sears  Aggression  Scale  were  factor  analyzed  to 
sinplify  the  number  of  dimensions  to  be  dealt  with,  to  allow  for  generali- 
zation beyond  the  individual  items,  and  to  check  the  a  priori  groi:qpings  of  the 
items  proposed  by  Sears  for  this  Scale.    The  analysis  was  a  varimax  solution, 
a  m^od  that  is  analytical  and  orthogonal.    This  is  to  say,  it  operates  to 
maximize  the  criterion  of  sinple  structure -b^- a  ihathematical  means  of  sirrpli— 
tying  the  solumns  or  fac±ors  ob^idjied  and  it  preserves  independence  of  the 
factors  so  that  they  are  pure,  i.e.  not  correlated  vd-th  each  other.  First, 
principal  factors  were  ocsnputed;  then  tte  factors  were  rotated.    The  nutiber 
of  principal  factors  fnd  the  number  of  rotated  factors  were  limited. 
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The  analysis  of  the  Sears  Scale  '^included  all  the  ^.tems  on  the 
original  sc^e  except  those  that  Sears  had  intentionally\ written  as  buffer  ^ 
•  iteros  i&^g.  #24  "A  romantic  tovie  al^^i^ys  leaves  me  feeling  dreamy  afterward"), 
.  .Such  items  were ^ included'  in  the  adnanistr^tion  ^f  the  scale;  they  were  \ 
siitply  not  analyzed.    Items  originally  intended  by  Se^  .to  be  Moored  but 
Jj^^  found  Vi<^-to  be  related  to  any  factdr',jpd  henoe  labelled  "miscellaneous" 
^re  analyze(:i\^i!n  this  study.    There  v^re,  then,  57  items  analyzed-    In  the 


factor  analysi^6f  these  itans,  the  principal  niitfcer^vOf  cotponfent  factors  was 
limited  to  six.    Th^se  ^  a^coounted^or  a  total  of  3L5%==i©£  th$  variance/ 

niiifcer  of  rotated  factors  was  limit(^  to  four,    Thei^  four  accounted  for 
25.5%  Qf  the  variance.    It  shoiiLd  be  noted  that  these  factors  account  for  a  ^ 
much  smallet  percent  of  the  variance  than  is  ^desi;rabl^  and  that  ^erefore  ' 
,   gre^t  weii^t  should  not  be  placed  on  their  interpretaticK.*  Also,  since  the 
factors  are  relatively  weak,  the  paucity  of  oQrrelation^  with  otlier  measures 
is  understandably.    This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  aggression  is  not  related 
'  tp  the  other  measur^^.    It  only  inplies  that  the  scale  as  admihistered  to  this 
sairple  did  npt  relate  to  the^ other  measures  taken.  ^  *  ' 

The  factors  obtained  were: .  aggression  anxiety,  physical  aggression  (anti 
social),  conventional  rule- following,  and  laissez-faire  attitude. 


D.    Post-Test  Questionnaires 

Ihe  qiiestionnaire  administered  to  the  children  following  ^the^  viewing 

•  ,  'J 

of  the  TV  f iljn  was  divided  into  two  parts  and  called  A-R)rm  and  &-R)rm,    '  (Both. 

Forms  can  be  found  in  the  i\|^>pendix. )    The  A-Porm  was  designed  to  measur^^rt>- 

social  identification,  antisocial  identification,  perceived  "reality  of  the 
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matericd,  hutor,  involvement  in  the  shew,  and  acceptability  of  the  shew.  Since 
the  A-Foxm  was  intentionally  more  conplex  and  ^uld  perh^s  be  of  interest  to 
other  investigators  using  a  nimber  of  different  stimuli  (e.g.  TV  f ilm) ,  it  was 
factor  analyzed  with  the  same  pxocedixre  used  with  the  Sears  Scale  as  described 
above.    The  principal  factors  were  limited  to  six  and -these  accomted  for  46.7% 
of  the  variance  of  the  itens.    In  the  chosen  situation,  the  ninnber  of  rotated 
factors  was  ,also  limited  to  six  and  these  accounted  for  50.8%  of  the  variance. 
The  factors  obtained  vere:    antisocial  attitude,  prosocial  attitude,  humor,  \ 
identification/ijjvolvement  acceptability,  and  non- involvement.    More  specific 
information  regarding  the '  loadings  and  a-priori  gr&upings  of  the  items  can  be 
found  in  the  tabl^  in  the  ;^>pendix,  along  with  data  on  twD  other  factor  se- 
lections. 

Since  .the  six  rotated  factors  of  A-Porm  accounted  for  a  reasonable 
percent  of  the  total  variance,  the  correlations  found  between  these  factors 
and  other  measures  should  be  more  meaningful  than  those  beb^^n  the  Sears 
Factors  and  other  measures.    The  obtained  rotated  fetors  did  have  some  re- 
senblance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  to  the  a-priori  categories  assigned 
to  the  itens.    This  probably  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  items  were 
similar  to  items  used  in  other  studies  (McLeod  et  al,  1972;  Friedman  &  Johnson, 
1972>.' 

B-Porm  was  largely  specific  to  the  TV  stimulus  presented;  the  iteiris 
could  be  divided  into        categories.    One  series  of  questions  were  factual 
in  nature  and  had' a  right  or  wrong  answe^.    Hie  total  number  correct  was  sunned 
for  each  child.    The  remaining  questions  on  Br-Porm  asked  the  child  to  evaluate 
the '  characters  or  events  in  the  Mod  Squad  show  on  a  continuum  ranging  from 
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ptosocial  to  violent.    For  exanple: 

After  Line  pulled  Frank  out  of  danger  from  falling  down  to 
the  bears,  Pete  hit  Frank.    What  do  you  think  about  this? 

4*  a.  Pete  was  jusV  getting"  even.    1  vgould  have  dons  the,  same  thing. 

1.  b.  No  one  should  ever  hit  anyone  else. 

2.  c.  Pete  shouldn't  have  hit  him^    Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right. 

3.  d.  Pete  didn't  need  to  hit  him  that  hard.  ^ 

Oh  an  a-priori  basis  the  four  answers  vere  assigned  weights  from  1-4  aiv3  the 

r 

above  exapple  was  scored  as  indicated.    Therefore,  for  the  B-pfotin  there  were 
two  main  scores  -  Nutter   Correct  and  Evaluation  Sun.    The  only  other  item 
considered  in  the  analysis  was  the  amount  of  time  the  dkp.ld  took  to  oonplete 
the  questionaire.    Sane  children  dcnpleted  A-Foim  first  and  others  B-Porm, 
but  the  time  recorded  was  always  the  total  amount  of  time  needed  for  both 

f    (  /  ' 

questionnaires  •  ^ 

»  ■  ■  _ 

E.  Examiner  Effects  * 

In  all  measures  but  the  cognitive  style  measures,  the  examiners, were 
the  s^^  for  all  children.    For  the  cognitive  style  measxxres,  there  were  three 
different  examiners,  eadi  testing  only  a  particular  groip  of  children.  The 
three  exaijjLners  were  all  graduate  students  wxth  some  e35)erience  with  children. 
'    "fee  examiners  read  over  the  instxuctions  provided  with  the  tests  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  discussed  procedural  questions  not  explicit  in  the  instruc- 
tions.   Each  examiner  then  role-played  testing  v^iile  the  others  ooranentj^dT 

The?  children  in  the^  regular  classrocxns  were  fairly  evenly  divided 
aasss  testers  but  dve  to  practical  problems,  all  the  special  education  chil-" 
dren  were  tested  by  one  examiner  only.    An  analysis  of  examiner  effects  was 
then  possible  by  analyzing  the  scores  of  children  in  regular  classes  according 
to  examiner.  /Ihe  two  MFF  measixces  and  the  Leveling-Sharpening-Ratio  were  all  * 
V  checked  for  tester  effects.    All  three  had  examiner  effects  vAiich  v^re  signi- 
ficant  beyond  the  .05  level,  despite  the  efforts  exerted  to  standardize  the 
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testing  procedures.    For  the  two  MFF  neasures,  the  examines:  v*io  tested  all  the 
special  education  children  fell  between  the  other  two  examiners  in  the  Analysis 
of  the  diildren  in  regular  classrocmg.    For  those  two,  measures  (MFF  time  and 

♦ 

errors) ,  the  testing  of  th^  special  education  children^  need  not  be  regarded 
^  as  different  frxxn  the  average  for  the'  regular  class  children.    However,  for 


the  leveling-sharpening- ratio,  this  examiner  did  not  fall  between  the  other 
testers  in  the  scores  for  the  regular  children.    IfeQce,^ere  could  be  an 
examiner  effect  with  regard  to  the  special  education  children  on  the 
leveling-sharpening  measure,  and  conclusions  regarding  differences  between 
regular  and  -^cial  education  children  on  the  leveli^g-sharpening-ratio 
must  be  guarded.     (See 'Tables  III,  IV,  V.) 


4 
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TABLE  III 

Exaniiher  Effects  on  Leveling-Sharpening  Ratio  . 


TESTER 

npTF. 

STEVE 

RANDMj  . 

1 

z 

1,\J  LXUL 

8.0  -  9.9 

1 

23. 5% 

Q 
O 

3.0% 

J. 

11,  3% 

Q 

iO.O  -  11.9 

2 

14.7% 

\ 

6.1% 

/  ' 

7.7% 

J. 

10.0% 

'O 

12.0  -  13.9^"^ 
3 

14.7% 

C 

D 

21.2% 

c 
D 

7.7% 

J. 

16.3% 

— ^ 

14.0  -  15.9 
4 

14.7% 

5 

33.3% 

11 

-  38.5% 

D 

26.3% 

91 

16.0'-  17.9 
5 

29.4% 
10 

24.2% 

8 

15.4% 

2 

25.0% 

20 

18.0  -  19.9 

C 

D  - 

2.9% 

J. 

12.1^ 
4 

15.4% 

2 

8.8% 
7 

20.0+ 
7 

15.4% 

2 

2.5% 

2 

PERCENT 

42.5%^ 

41.3% 

\  . 
16.3% 

100.0% 

TOTAL 

34 

33  t 

13 

80 

Qii-Square  27.021** 
"^Craner's  V  0.411 

Significant  at  .009  with  12  degrees  of  freedom 


4 

2o0 
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TABLE  IV 


Examiner  Effects  of  MPP  Time  Scxiibs 


3.0  -  5.9 

'  1 

EEE 

STEVE- 

RANDAL 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

11.8% 
4 

7.7%  ^ 

1 

5 

6.0  -  8.9 

2 

41.2%  • 
14 

9.1% 

3 

15.4% 

2 

23.  o% 

19 

9.0  -  11.9 
3 

23.5%  • 
8 

12. 1% 
4 

A  C  OQ, 

46.  z% 

.  6 

18  • 

12.0  --  14.9 

17.6% 
,  6 

9 . 1%  ( 
3 

/.  /% 

10 

-7^  

15.0  -  17.9 
5 

 V 

15. 2% 

— ^ 

18.0  -  20.9 
6  - 

5.9% 

2 

15.2% 

5 

7.7%  . 

X 

10.0% 

Q 
O 

21.0  -  23.9 

12.1% 
4 

5.0% 

24.0+ 

27.3% 

9 

1.1% 

— ^ 

12.5i% 
10 

PEKEMT 

42.5% 

41.3% 

16.3% 

ioo.0% 

Total 

24 

33 

13 

'  80^ 

Qii-Square  40.169*** 
Cramer's  V  0.501 

Significant  uncJer  .001  with  14  degrees  of  freedom 
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Examiner  Effects  on  MFF  Eiror  Scx)re^ 


,  ^  TESTER 

• 

STEVE 

RANDAL 

1 

J 

1,2,3  ^  ,  : 
1 

8.8% 

3 

31.0% 

y 

15.4% 

18.4% 

1  A 

4,5,6;? 

z 

14.  /%, 
5 

J  /.y% 

11 

QQ  „  CO. 

5 

Z  /  • 

21  . 

8  9  > 

20.6% 
7 

,  20.7% 

6  ' 

15.4% 

.  2 

19.7% 

.15 

10,  ii 

26.5% 
9 

6.9% 

2 

15.4% 
2 

17.1% 

13 

12  -  38 

29.4% 
10 

3.4% 
1 

15.4% 

2 

17.1% 

13 

PERCENT 

44.7% 

38.2%  ■ 

17.1% 

100. 0% 

TOTAL 

34 

.  29 

13 

76 

Chi-Sqiaare  17.869? 
Cramer's  V  0.343 

Significant  at  .023  with  8  degrees  of  freedom 


<4 
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F.    Statistical  Analysis        .  .  "  ^ 

The  following  statistics  were  cotputed  using -the' DATA  TEXT 
Program  available  through  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Ocitputer  Center, 
d.    IWo-way  Analysis  of  Variance        .  . 
Class  Placement      by       IQ  . 

Class  Placement       by       Sex  "  - 
Sex  by    /  IQ  *-         !  . 

These  analyses  were  ocrputed  for  the  following  measures: 

Sears  Factor  Scores  /  ^ 

House  Test  *  *  ' 

Matching  Familiar  Figures  Test 

Parent  Questionnaire  «  ' 

•  A-Form  Factors  '        '  , 

B-Form  -  Ntmber  Correct  and  Evaluation  Sm 

2.  a)     .   ^Sears  Factor  Scores  with  Hotise  Test,  Matching  Familiar 

Figures,  A-Form  Factors  and  B-Form  Parent  Questionnaire 

b)  '  .     ^  Blouse  Test  with  Matching  Familiar  Figures,  A-Porm,  D-Form 

.   and  Parent  Questionnaire 

/**• 

c)  Matching  Familiar  Figures  with  A-Form,-  B^Fojm  and  Parent  ' 

Questionnaire  . 
> 

3.  Cross  Tabs  and  Chi  Square 

Examiner  Effects  '  . 

Analysis  of  House^ltest  in  Relation  to  Matching  ^  Familiar 

Figures        ^  ^ 
IQ  in  relation  to  cognition  style. 

The  .10  level  of  significance  was  selected  rather  than  the  .05  level  in 
order  to  detect  differences  more  clearly.  ^  \  ^ 
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VI.    Results  ^    '  ^     ^  ^ 

A.    Test  of  Hypotheses  ^ 

First  let      turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  hypotheses  v*iich  v^re 
fonnulated  at  the  ""beginning  of  the  study. 
HYPOTHESIS  I 

.  There  will  be  significant  differences  in  cognitive  *o 

style  between  learning  disability  children  and  normal 
learning  children.  Hie  anticipated  direction  is  that 
learning  disability  children  will  be  levelers  and  im- 
pulsives.    IQ  niay  interact  with  these  variables. 

Thife  hypothesis  was  answeifed  in  the  two-^ay  analysis  of  variance  in 
which-  scores  of  the  regular  class  children  ^fe  compared  with  ^e  scores  of 
the  special  class  children  on  cognitive  style  test  scc^s.    An  examination 
of  the  one-way  level  on  this  analysis  shows  that  the  special  class  children 
noticed  fewer  changes  in  the  House  Test  had  a -higher  first  stop  score  and  a 
higher  Level ing-Sharpening  Ratio  which  mear^:  that  they  wDuld  be  considered 
levelers.    In  addition  they  scored  a  significantly  higher  nurrber  of  errors 
on  the  MFF  test  .    They  were  not  rapid  in  response  but  they  did  make  tnore 
errors  whidi  is  typical  of  the  inpulsi\j!e  child.     (See  Table  VI.) 

The  children  in  these  specxal^classes  had  been. diagnosed  as  ctd- 
tionally  disturbed  and  hence  learning  disabled  in  this  respect  rather  than 
in  perceptual-motor  areas.    Of  course,  there  is  known  to-be  overlap  in  syrrptcm 
picture  in  special  class  children. 

Since  titere  was  a  significant  difference  in  JQ  betwaen  the  special  ^ 
class  children  and  j?eg\4ar  class  children  (See  Table  II)  ,  it  was  important 
to  know  the  relation^p  between  cognitive  style  and  IQ.    Itie  first  step  in 
detepnining  this  .was  a  Chi  Square  analysis  df  IQ  vfersus  MFF.aid  LS  scores. 
Tables  VII,  VIII  and  IX  show  the  resiiLts  of  this  analysis.  Ooifpar ing  -  the 
top  and  bottom  thirds  of  the  time  to  first  response  on  MEF  with  ^ou|:  ranges 
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TABLE  VI  ■ 

Significance  Levels  for  Analysis  of  Variance 
Cognitive  Measure 


Grov;ping 
Variable 

Ir-S  1 

Ir-S  2 

L-S  3 

MFF  1 

MFF  2 

Special  Class 
vs 

Regular  Class 

.086 

.001 

.  001  , 

Over 
.500 

.082 

IQ  Grotping 
4  Categories 

.087 

*  .003 

.035 

Over 
.500 

Over 
.500* 

Interaction  of 
Class  and  IQ 

.012 

.001 

.006 

.185 

Over 
.500 

IrrS  1 

Ir-S  2 

Ir-S  3 

Ir-S  4 

Ir-S  5 

Ir-S  6 


first  stop  score  ^ 
nunber  of  changes 
levelxng-sharpening  ratio 
sijm  misoellaneoijs  errors 
sum  A  errors 
sum  B  errors 


MFF  1  =  average  time  to 
first  response 

MFF  2  =  number  of  errors 
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of  IQ,  revealed  ro  significant  interaction  (p  over  .5  and  Cramer's  V  =  -139). 
When  looking  at  nurfcer  of  errors  made  on  MFF,  again  oaonparing  tc^  versus 
bottom  third,  with  four  IQ  ranges  (p    .162,  Cramer's  V    .28) ,  this  finding 
was  in  line  with  the  expectation  that  higher  IQ  children  would  make  fewej?/ 
errors  in  choosing  the  figure  that  matched  the  stmtulus.    Sxjmariz^irg  these 
analyses,  however,  one  c^  say  that  the  MFF  test  is  largely  independent 
of  IQ. 

A  similar  investigation  of  the  Leveling-Sharpening  ratio  and  IQ 
using  a  table  plotting  seven  Leveling-Sharpening  ratio  groips  with  four  IQ  j 
groi5>s,  yeilded  nonsignificiant  results  (significance  over  .5,  Cramer's  V  = 
0.211).    In  sum  then  for  this  s^rrple,  the  Leveling-Sharpening  ratio,  like 
the  MFF  measures,  was  largely  independent  Qf  IQ. 

In  the  above  mentioned  two-way  "analy^s,  of  variance  of  the  cognitive 
style  test  sj^res  for  special  education  by  IQ  we  can  see  that  on  the  two-way 
level,  the  effepts  of  IQ  and  special'  education  are  significant  and  their  inter- 
action is  even  more  significant.    This  is  true  for  the  First  Stop  Score  on  the- 
House  Test,  tl^  nunber  of  changes  observed,  and  the  Leveling-Sharpening  ratio.* 
The  MFF  test  by  contrast  sh^ws  little  effect  of  IQ  in  either  time  to  first 
response  or  in  number  of  errors.     (See  Table  VI.)    In  the  latter  category,  the 
special  education  children  made  significantly  more  errors,  but  this  result 
was  independent  of  IQ. 

Bence  one  could  conclude  that  the  special  education  children  do  manifest- 
a  difference  in  cognitive  style  coipared  to  the  noimal  learning  children. 
However,  the  interactive  effects  of  intelligence  cannot  be  discounted.  R^li- 
catign  of  ^ the  experiinent  with  a  larger  sanple  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  a  more  representative  range  of  IQ  might  lead  to  more  ooncliosive  results. 

6 

*  It  must  be  nested  that  one  ratl^r  erratic  bright  child  in  the  special  education 
class  accounted  for  much  of  the  variance.  ' 
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TABLE  VII 
Analysis  of  MFF  Time  Scores  by  IQ 


IQ 


94  or 
less 

95-109 

.110-112 

125+ 

1 

2 

4 

Total 

First 
Third 

44.-4% 
4 

46.7% 
7 

58.3% 
14 

42.1% 
8 

49.3% 

33 

Third 
Third 

55.6% 
5 

53.3% 
8 

41.7% 

10 

57.9% 
11 

50.7% 
34 

Percent 

13.4% 

22.4% 

35.8% 

28.4% 

 5  

100.0% 

Total 

9 

15 

24 

19 

67 

Qii-Sqijare  1.303 
Craner'^  V  0.139 

Significant  over  .5' with  3  degrees  of  freedom 


/ 
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T^BLE  VIII  '  / 

^  Analysis  of  MFF  Error  Scores  by  IQ 


94*or 
less 
1 

95rl09 

'  2' 

110-112 
3 

125+  - 
4 

Total 

First 
Uiird 

36.4% 
4 

46.2%  ' 

6 

37.5% 

•  9 

70.6%  . 
12 

47.7% 

31  ■ 

Third 
Ihird 

63.6% 
'7 

5^.8% 
7 

'  62.5% 
15 

29.4% 

5 

52. k 
34 

Percent 

16.9% 

20.0% 

,  36.9% 

26.2% 

100.0% 

Total 

11 

13 



24  ' 

17  " 

65 

Chi-Square  5.150 
Craner's  V       0.281  ' 

Significant  at  .162  with  3  degrees  of  freedon 


Analysis  of  Leveling-Sharpening  Rat^-O  by  IQ 


IQ  r-^- 


y4  or 

less 

.95-109 
2 

110-112 
3 

125+  ^ 
4 

Total 

8.0-9.9 

/  1 

5.3% 

,1 

12.5% 
4 

14.3%  ' 
4 

9.2% 
9 

10.0-11.9 

2 

5.3% 
1 

10.5% 

2 

9.4%^ 
3 

7.1% 

2 

8.2% 

8 

12.0-13.9 
3 

10^%-. 
2 

10.5% 

'  2 

15.6% 

5 

25.0% 

-1 

16.3% 
16 

14.0-15.9 

A 

4 

26.3% 

c 
D 

31.6% 

15.6% 

25.0% 

7  - 

23.5% 
23 

Ifi  0-17  9 
5 

26.3% 

5 

26.  3% 

5 

28.1% 
9 

21.4% 

6 

25.5%' 
25 

18.0-19.9 

6 

10.5% 

V  2 

10.5% 

2 

r5.6% 
5 

3.6% 
1 

10.2% 
10 

20.0+ 
7 

15.8% 
3 

10.5%  > 

2 

3.1% 
1 

3.6% 

1  ,  • 

7.1% 
7 

Percent 

19.4% 

19.4% 

32.3% 

28.6% 

100.0% 

Total 

19 

19 

32 

28 

98  . 

pii-Squaxe         13. 134 
Cramer's  V  0.211, 

Significent  over  .5  witJi  18  degrees  of  freedom 
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HYPOIHESIS  II 

>     •  -  Levelprs  and  Inpulsives  vail  retain  fewer 

details  and  sequences  of  acrtion  fram  a  TV  *  /  » 
film  than  vail  Sharpeners  and  Reflectives.. 
,  '       '  .  " 

This  hypothesis  was  answered  in  the  correlational  analysis  in  vAiidtv 

5t  the  scores  on  the  two  cognitive  style  tests  were  correlated  with  the  B^Porm 

4  NvBttoer  Correct.    There  were  no  significant  correlations,  'and  hence  one  would 

conclude  that  there  were  no  relationships  and  sequences  of  actioh  betv^en  xxyg- 

nitive  style  tests  and  the  details  remeiribered  from  the  Mod  Squad  film  shewn 

to  these  diildren.    Hypothesis  II  was  not  (^nf imed. 


HYP0THESI&;.III 


levele'rs  *  aftd  Iir^^ulsives  will  perceive  characters  and 
themes  in  the  TV  film  as  extrenely  violent  or  extremely 
^'  prosocial.-  Conversely,  Sharpeners  and  Heflectives  will 

perceive  characters  and  themes  in  a  irore  moderate  ;EasIiion  - 
,     •  in  other  worde,  see  both  the  violent  and  prosoci'al  elements 

in  the  TV  film. 

If  thi^  hypothesis  were  true  one  should  e3?)ect  cgpnelation  beta^Je^iN 
'  cognitive  style  tests  aAd  the  A-Form  FacLor  scores  and  B-Porm  EvaluaticSi  ^um. 
Examination  of  the  data  Wows  no  significant  correlations  between  cognitive 
style  and  Factor  1  and  Factor  2  of  A-Porm.    These  facboir.  scores ,  it  will  be 
reireirbered,  \i«ere  derived  from  that  part  of  the  qiaestionnair^  v*iich  attenpted 
to  ireasure  prosdcial  identification,  , antisocial  identification,  perceived 
reality  of  the  matex:fel/  humor,  inyblvement  in  the  show,  and  acc^tability 


of  jthis  type  of  show.    :^actors  1  and  2  approximate  the  a-priori  definitions 

of  prosocial  and  antisocial  identification;    The  positive  correlations  with 

Fajbtor  I  represent  ^the  relation  between  first  stop- score  (L-S  .23)  errors, 

(MFF  ,24)  errors  and^antisotrial  identificatiprf.    The  negative  correlations  ^th 

Fa^Etor  2  represent  a  negative  relation  between  nur*)er  of  changes  E>erceived, 

ft  ^ 

(Ir-S  -.21)'  (Ir-S  errors  -.26)  errors  and  prospcdal  idehtdfication.    These  t3«» 
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taken  together  indicate  that  the  child  vA\o  i^^^prone  to  perceptual  errors 
and  not  vt^ry  observant  of  changes  (levelers)  tends  to  identify  more  with  ag- 
rpssive  or  antisocial  content  from  a  TV  shew.    Caution  must  be  exercised 

r 

in  accepting  this  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  hypothesis  since  only  four 
out  of  a  possible  fortyreight  correlations  were  significant. 

It  is  possiiile  that  the  A-B  Questionnaire  used  as  the  dependent  vari-  . 
able  here  was  not  well  enou^  constructed  to  elicit  a  significant  relationship. 
Further  work  with  such  a^questionnaire  ahd  replications  with  other  sanples 
might  yield  different  results.    According  to  Thomas'   (1971)  study,  cognitive 
functioning  becams  more  differentiated  with  age.    In  her  sarrple  of  Ih  and 
8^*  year  old  boys  (contrasted  with  5h-6h) ,  exposed  to  an  aggressive  film  or 
to  a  non-aggressive  film,  there  was  a  relaijionship  between  cognitive  style 
»  and  respCTise  to  the  film.  With. pur  sanple  of  9-11  year  old  children,  one 
irtight  also  expect  to  find  a  relationship  between  cognitive  style  and  response 
to  the  TV  film.    Thomas'  dependent  variable,  hcweve^,  was  a  behavioral  measiote 
and  this  undoubtedly  makes  seme  difference. 

Another  way  af  analyzing  the  data  for  an  answer  to  both  Hypotjfeses  I 

and  II  is  to  look  at  the  analysis  of  variance  for  the  Special  Education  versus 

Ifegular  Class  children.,    Since  the  children  in  the  Special  Education  classes 

wete  in  general  seen  to  be  Levelers  dtid  Inpulsives,  did  they  res^|^d  diffpren- 

tially  on  any  of  the  A-Factors?    Interestingly  enough  the  differences  were 
/  , 

not  si^ficant  on  either  Factor  1'  or  2,  but  there  were  differences  on  Factor  4, 
(p  ,  .03)  and  Factor  6  (p    .01).    On  Factor  4  l^led  Identification/Involvemait, 
they  did  tend  to\  identify  with  characters  and  be  involved  in  the 'program.  On 
Factor  6  labeled  Nbn-involvement,  the  Special  Education  group  scored  high  - 
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i.e.  indicating  that  they  did  not  get  invol^d^with  the  program.    Thus  there 
is  a  oontradicticn     they  are  not  involved  according  to  Factor  6  but  they  are 
'involved  according  to  Factor  4.    One  possible  exf)lanation  for  this  contradiction 
ds  related  to  the  structure  of  the  factor  analysis.    It  seare  likely  thajt  if 
factors  were  fewer,  a  single  factor  of  ihvolvement  might  energe' on  which  the  ' 
Special  Educatio?feigroup%L^t  score  as  being  more  involved.    A  more  detailed 
analysis  of  this  dilemna  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 'report;  but  it  should 
be  noted  here  that  the  contradiction  ^>pears  to  arise  fron  factorial  iitpuri'ty. 

The  Special  Education  children  remannbered  fewer  significant  details 
(B-Form  .Nunfcer  Correct)  than  the  Regular  Class  children  (p=.002).  One 
must  remember,  of  oourse,  the  differential  in  intelliaence  in  these  two  groi^Js 
which  v^ou^d  have  accounted  for  sone  of  this  differeno^^  Howeve:^,  the  tesults 
of  this  type  of  analysis  show  that  if  the  Special  Education  are  Levelers  and 
"construct  relatively  undifferentiated  and  contaminated  memories,  iitpressions 
and  imagery  of  ongoing  e^riences",  then  they  tend  to  differ  from  the  normal 
learning  diildren^in  the  way  they  respond  to ^ the  TV  stimulus.  \ 
HYPOTHESIS  IV 

Perstoality  variables  in  aggression  will  determine  \ 
hew  the  content  of  the  TV  filrt^will  be  evaluated. 
Children  higi^  iji  Projected  i\ggression  and  Antisocial 
Aggrefesi^  jvill  be  more  accepting  of  antisocial  ag- 
gressiejn  in  TV.    Children  high  i^j.  Aggression  Anxiety 
^dProsocial  Aggression  will  be  more  accepting  'of 
prolocial  aggression  on  TV. 

A  clear  test  of  this  hypothesis  could  not  be  obtained  due  to  the 

disappointingr  results  from  the  Sears  Aggression  Scale.    Thfe  factors  derived 

were  very  weak  and  accounted  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  variance.    ]Examining  ^ 

correlations  of  the  Sears  Factors  with  scores  on  teh  A^  and  B-Fbrm  QusstionnaireT^ 

we  see  no  significant  correlations.    At  leagt  as  iteasured  by  the  Sears  Scale, 

/   ■  \-  ■  ^ 
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there  is  no  relationship  between  various  aspec±s  of  aggression  (as  reported  by 
the  child)  and  responses  bCLJfeiiBMV  stinuiUis.    Hypothesis  IV  is  rejected* 
HYPOTHESIS  V 

Home  viewing  patterns  will  be  (different  for  Levelers 
versus  Sharpeners.    The  hypothesized  direction  of  the 
difference  is  that  less  time  is  spent  viewing  TV  and 
greater  si^^ervision  of  TV  viewing  will  resiiLt  in  a 
cognitive  approach  that  is  itore  sharpening  than  leveling. 

Table  X  shows  the  results  of  the  correlations  between.  IJouse  Test  Scx^res 
(Leveling- Sharpening)  and  hanne  viewing  patterns.    There  are  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant correlations  vvftuch  are  consonar.t  with  the  hypothesis.    The  relationships 
•   are  not  strong  but  they  are  significant  for  our  sairple.*  Ttie  wore  time  spent 
im  watching  TV  on  weekdays,  the  more  likely  the  child  will  not  perceive 
ch^ges,  will  make  errors  and  will  have  a  high  Level ing- Sharpening  ratio  -  in  ^ 
other  words,  measure  as  a  Leveler  on  the  cognitive  style  t^st.    When  total 
^^rg-^spent  in  viewing  is  analyzed  according  to  time  of  day  the  viewing  takes 
^place,  two  significant  correlations  occur  between  t]||  nunber  of  changes  ob- 

ana  ^ 


served  and  viewing  time  on  weekday  evening  (-.26)  anS^  weekend  msmings  (-.23); 
two  positive  borrelations  are  obtained  between  nunber  of  miscellaneous  errors  ^ 
and  viewing  on  weekday  afternoons  an<i  weekend  afternoons,  but  a  negative  oor^ 
relation  between  errors  aEnd  weekend  viewing.    The  Levling-^Sharpening  ratio  is 
negatively  related  tpo  weekday  evening  viewing  \-.2A)  indicating  that  more 
viewing  at  this  tine  rebates  to  sharpening  rather  than  leveling.    Iliis  is  a 
puzzling  finding.    The  Correlation  hejpe  may  represent  one  of  those"  chance ,  mean- 
ingless relationships.    The  general  trend  is  for  Levelers  to  spei^id  more  time 
viewing,  but  again  the  findings  are  not  clear-cut  .and  contain  3anef'  contradictions 
(See  Table  X. )    Another  significant  relationship  occurs  beta^^een  levelers  and 
nunber  of  activities  engagedrln  on  weekday^.*  Levelers  engage  in  fewer^ctivities 
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When  we  turn  to  parent  svpervision  of  TV  we  again  find  a  few  scattered 
correlations  between  scores  on  the  House  Itest  and  parent  control.    One  find3  / 
with  more  perceptual  errors,  l$ss  likelihood  of  selection  of  the  program 
(-•28,  --.26).    Sane  parents  of  Levelers  report  that  they  spend  nore  time 
watciiing  TV  with  their  child.    Thi^n  may  represent  the  fact  that  these  parents 
cdso  spend  a  great  deal  of  tiine  before  the  TV.    The  negative  relation ^tween 
errors  and  whether  a  child  owns  a  TV  may  sinply^^^eflect  a  social  class 
difference  and  not  be  related  to  parental  control  over  Viewing  tiire  at  hate,. 

The  authors  would  not  be  willing  to  stat^  definitely  a  relatibnship 
between  hcnie  viewing  pattem3  and  Lfeveling-Sharpening  dimensions,  but  it  is  > 
interesting  to  see  the  tendencies  to  this  relationship  in  these  data.  One 
must  caution  again  about  a  cause  and  effect  relationship.    There  is'  no  way  , 
in  which  one  can  assime  that  frequent  TV  watching  results  in  a  certain 

y 

cognitive  st^le. 
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B,    General  Findings  *  ' 

^  Beyond  the  analysis  of  ^ta  for  the  hypothesis,  there  vy^aie  some 

general  findings  of  i4|:erest  which  are  reported  in  the  fdllcwing  section. 

1,    lntei>  and  Intra-Oorrelations  of  the  MFF  and  Leveling- 
Sharpening  Tests  (House  Test) 

In  the  course  of  dDing  the  study,  tvio  questions  regarding  the 

oognitive  style  tests  were  raised-    First;  are  the  separate  ineasiares  c±)tained 

by  the  two  tests  significantly  related  to  the  other  measures  on  the  same  test? 

This  is  basically  a  question  of  the  internal  consistency  of  the  tests.  An 

epcanple  of  this  first  kind  of , question  is,  "Does  a  child  who  resonds  quickly  > 

on  the  MFF  test  also  tend  to  make  more  errors  on  the  same  test?"  Second, 

"Do  the  MFF  and  Leveling-Sharpening  tests  have  any  signif leant  relation  to 

each  other?"    It  was  thought  that  a  child  who  is  a  leveler  (i.e.  constructs 

relatively  uodif  ferentiated  nad  contaminated  msmories)  may  well  also  be  an 

impiiLsxve  (i.^.  a  child  v*io  does  not  reflect  over  alternative  possibilities 

or  IS  not  analytical) 

To  investigate  the  question  of  internal  consistency  for  the  WF  test, 

two  parts  of  the  distributioi/1  were  taken  for  each  MFF  measure,   (i.e.  a  top 

groip  and  a  bottoni  group  for  both  resonse  time  and  number  of  errors) .  When 

the  'groips  were  divided  in/halves  the  results  vy^re  insignificant. '  The  data 

were  regrouped  then,  using  only  the  children's  scores  v*io  scored  in  the  top 

and  bottom  thirds  pf  the/two  measures.    The  Chi-Square\Analysis  was  signigicant 

beyond  the  .0011  level - 

From  the  Tables  below,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  children  v*to  ma<^  a 

quick^  choice  in  matd^ang  the  figures  also  tended  to  make  more  .errors  in  their 

choices.    These  ehi^/dren  are  the  iirpulsives.    The  children  vdio  made  slcx^  first 

choices  tended  to  rj^ke  fewer  errors.    These  children  are  the  reflectives. 
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TABLE  XI  ' 
Relationship  between 
MFF  Time  Scores  and  MFF  Error  Scored 


MFF  2  Error  Scores 


■--  First 
lliird 

Third 
Third 

1  Total 

First  Ihird 
1 

8.7% 

2 

90.0% 
18 

;  46.5% 

':  20 

iMrd  Third 
3 

91.3% 
21 

10.0% 

2 

53.5% 
'  23 

Percent 

53.5% 

  46.5% 

100.0% 

Total 

23 

20  , 

43 

Chi-Square  28.425*** 

Significant     .001  with  1  degree  of  -fzeedom 


TftBIE  XII 
Itelationship  between  MFP  Time  Scares 

ii 

and  Leveling-Sharpening  Ratios 


InS  Patio 


-Fxtst  ■ 
Third 

Jhird  , 
„  Third 

■  Total 

First  Ihind 
-  1 

54.5% 

12  • 

52.2% 

12, 

53.3% 
24 

Hiind  Third 
3 

45.5%  ■ 
10 

47.8% 

11 

3 

.  .*  46.7% 

21 

Perc3ent 

'>S-.9% 

51.1% 

-r^  

100.0% 

22 

23 

4b 

Qii-Square    -  0.025  . 
Crane's  V   -  0.024. 

Significant  over  .5  with  1  cte(pee  of  freedom* 
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TAPT.E  XIII 
Itelationship.  between  MFF- Error  Scores 
and  Leveling-Sharpening  Ratio 


Ir-S  Ratio 


New  MFF  2 

Grouped 
Scores 


First 
Third 

Third 
Third 

Total 

First  Third 

45.8% 
11' 

41.7% 
5 

44.4% 

16 

Third  Third 
3 

54.2% 
13 

58.3% 
7 

55.6% 
20 

Percent 

66.7% 

 X  

33.3% 

100.0% 

Total 

24 

12 

36 

Chi  Square    -  ^0.56 
CranerVs  V    -  0.040 

Significant  over  ,5' with  1  degree  of  freedon 
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Findings  are  consistent  witb  Kagan's.  descriptions  of  this  cognitive 
style  (Kagan,  1966).  ^ 

No  internal  oonsistency  measure  of  the  Leveling^Sharpening  test 
was  undertaken  because  the  author  had  made  it  ei^Jlicit  that  only  one  score 
was  critical/  the  Leveling-Sharpening  ratio. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  conii^ring  the  relationship  of  the 
two  cognitive  style  tests  to  each  other,  a  preliminary  correlation  matrix  of 
the  six  Leveling-Sharpening  measures'  occnpar^  to  the  two  MFF  measures  yielded 
only  one  correlation  significant  at  the  .05  level;  the  number  of  errors  on 
the  MFF  test  were  correlated  .  212  with  the  sun  B  measure  of  ^the  Leveling- 
Sharpening  test.     (Sum  B  is  a  sum  of  changes  noted  by  thp  child  concerning 
information  not  provided  by  the  House  Score.)    Then  a  cross  tabulation  (dividing 
the  neasure  into  thirds,  using  only  the  top  and  bottom  thirds)  was  corputed' 
(Xrnparing  each  MFF  measure  with  the  ^sharpening  ratio.     (See  Tables  X  and  XI.) 
Neither  the  time  to  first  Response  nor  the  nunber  of  errors  made  on  the 
MFF  test  had  any  significant  relationship  on  the  Leveling-Sharpening 
ratio.    Both  had  significance  levels  over  .5  and  had  Cramer's  V  correlations 
of  .024  and  .040  respectively.    Hence,  it  must  be  concluded  that  even  .vJien 
the  extrenes  of  the  distribution  for  the  measures  gf  thg '^IFF  Itest  are  oonpared 

/     '  I 

with  the  extremes  of  the  Leveling-Sharpening  ratio  distribution,  one  cannot 
predict  with  any  accuracy  the ^  score  on  one  test/  from  a  score' on  the  other  tesj:. 
In  other  words,  these  two  cognitive  style  testA  appear  to  be  measureing  dif-  / 


to  ea 


ferent  kinds  of  styles  which  are  not  related  to  eadv  other 
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2.    Sex  Differenced' 

In  the  analysis  of  the  data  it  was  possible'  to  locate  differences 

between  boys  and  girls  on  the  various  meaSijres.    Tliere  were  relatively  few 

V 

v*uch  were  significant,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  these  aije. 


.On  the  Parent  Qi;estionnaire  returns,  one  finds  that  parents  report 
boys  as  watching  TV  more  on  the  v^eekend  afternoons  than  girls  (p^.Ol) .  This 
may  relate  to  the  greatet  nunber  of  televised 


[rt  programs  in  these  hour ^. 
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On  the  other  hand,  girls  aire  reported  to  watch  TvWjre  in  the  weekday  mornings 
before  school  (p<.01) .    Several  interesting  trends  can  be  observed  Wen  though 
the  results  are  not  significant.    Boys  tend  .to  watch\v  a  greater  nuntter  of 
hours  per  day  than  girls ^(p=.  16)  ,  even  though  boys  also  are  reported  to.Wgage 
in  a  larger  nuntjer  of  other  activities* on  weekends  such  as  sports,  cliibs, 
etc.  -(p=.13). 

On  the  Sears  Aggression  Scale,  boys  scored  lower  on  the  physical  ag- 
gression faq,tor  which^is  contrary  to  expectation.    It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Sears  factors  theitiselves  are  not  that  strong.    Boys  tended 
to  express  fewer  positive  or  prosocial  attitudes  th^  girls  (p==.03)  in  their 
response  to  the  TV  film  shown  during  this  e:q)eraj:iient. 

The  oDgnitive  style  measures  revealed  only  one ^ignificant  sex  dif- 
ference, and'  that  was  in  theTtime  to  first  respons^'on  the  Matching  Familiar 
Figures  Ttest.    Boys  were  slower  than  girls  . in  their  response  times  (p==.03)^ 

In  general,  one  can  say  there  were  not  marked  sex  differences  oh  the 
neasures  used  in  this  stucfy. 
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3.    Viewing  Patterns  ^ 
The  parent  questionnaire  provided  the  inforrtation  obtained  oh 
the  diildren's  viewing  patterns.    Ihe  data  is,  th^,  a  reflection  of  the 
parents*  estimation  of  their  diildren's  viewing  patterns  and  is  not  based 
on  systematic  sanpling  and  reoording.    Nor  can  the  data  be  expected  to  be 
free  fran  tontaniiqation  from  the  social  desirability  of  sate  of  the  items 
or  the  demand  characteristics  of  the  form.    Parents,  v*ien  doi±)tful  about 
their  ability  to  judge,  were  encouraged  to  make  their  best  estimate  and 

estimate  ol  relative  confidence'' in  their  judgnients  was  taken.    All  the 
forms  were  qcnpleted  by  mothers  of  the  students.  1  About  twenty- three  filled 
in  the  information  as  a  group  during  a  meeting  in  vJiich  they  were  inform^ 
of  the  natun^of  the  research.    About  forty- foior  were  mailed  in  later.  With 
these  Mtjualifications,  the  data  can  be  presented.    Wtirnber  of  hours  of  TV  view- 
ing is  reported  according  to  time  of  day  -  morning  ,|  afternoon  or  evening  and 
weekd^  or  weekend.    Also,  an  estimate  of  average  aAount  of  viewing  per  day 
was  cbtained.    These  data  are  presented  in  graph  fom.    Each  graph  allows 
simultaneous  camparison  of  weekday  and  v^eekend  viewing  patterns  for  a  single* 
time  block.    TheAgraphs  are  presented  below,  but  a  model  viewing  pattern  will 
be  suinnarized  in  the  table  following  the  graphs,  showing  the  most  oamDn  eS'- 
timated  nii±)er  of  hours  to  the*  closest  hoior  (escept  vAifere  two-hoior  estimates 
have  equal  frequency)  per  time  block.     (See  Figures  1-4.) 


Morning 

Afternoon 

Evening 

fTotal/lJay 

Vfeekday 

0 

'  0-1 

1 

2 

Vfeekend 

2 

0 

2 

'      2  . 

The  cfcvious  descripancy  in  the  total  nurber  of  hoioTs  per  week^d 
day  is  diie  to  the  fac±  that  the  node  is  considerably  less  than  the  mean  in 
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Figure  I" 
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Relative  frequencies  oE 
number  of  hours  of  TV  viewing 
per  morning  for  total  saonple 


weekday 


70  - 


weekend 


60  - 


50  - 
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30  _ 
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12  3 
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Figure  2* 


Relative  frequencies  of 
nunber  of  hours  of  TV  yie^iJiiig. 
per  afternoon  for  total^  s^nple 


weekday 


v;eekend 


14.9 


13.8 


Hours  per  Afternoon 
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this  case,  hence  the  average  would  be  higher  (3.451  hours)  and  cx^nsequenUy 
nore  in  line  with  the  other  estimations  for  weekend  tirre  block^. 

Statistics  concerning  parent  control  over  children's  viewing  and 
participation  with  their  children  indicate  the  86,6%  of  the  parents  wab 
sore  TV  with  their  children  -  43.9  listing  two  or  fevJer  programs  watched  with 
their  children  and  56.1%  listing  three  or  more.    Parents  are  split  evenly  on 
the  questiorfas  to  whether  or  not  there  are  any  programs  they  forbid  their 
children  to  watch,  and  48.5%  select  programs  for  their  children  only  seldcan, 
42.  e^requently,  and  only  a  small  minority  always  or  never.  Concerning 
how  often  they 'discuss> *lV  prograrns  with  their  children,  56.7%  responded  that 
they^  seldom  discuss  the  s^ow,  37.3%  freq\^ently^discuss,  ai;id  the  remainijng  6% 
were  evenly  <iivid(^d  between  alway§  and  nev^^r. 

The  effect  of  TV  on  the  child's  play  was  explored  i|i  three  questions. 
When  the  parent  was  asked  how  often  her  child  incorporated  TV  material  into 
fantasy  play,  mDst  (53.0%)  responded  with  "infrequently",  and  40.9%  with 
*; never".    Also,- 58.2%  of  the  children  never  pretend  that  they  ar^  TV  charac- 
t^^rs,  32.8%  infrequently,  and  only  9.0%  frequently.    Most  children  never 
(48.3%)  or  only  infrequently  (41,4%)dream  about  TV  material.  - 

In  sumnarY  according  to  their  nothers'  responses,  watch  TV  about 
'two  hours  a  day,  nostly  in  the  evening,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  parental 
guidance  and  participation  in  the  TV  watching,  and  they  seldom  in^rporate^ 
TV' material  into  their  play  activities^    Tncidentally ,  one-third  of  the 
.  children  engaged  in  no  other  activities  vd^-le.  watching  TV,  and  another  half 

are  enqaqed  in  one  or  two  other  activities  while  watching. 

'     ,  ,    *        "        .....    ^  • 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  also  at  this  tin^  sigfiificant  dif- 
ferences  betweert^  viewing  patterns^  for  special  education  children  and  regular  ^ 
class  child^,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  ^ortfer  of  returns  fron  the  special 
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class  parents  totalled  only  14  out  of  a  possible  20.  .One  can  see  the 
differences  in  TABLE  XIV. ' 


According  to  the  parents'  reports,  these  chilflren  spend  nore 
total  tijTie  in  TV  viewing  than  the  regiilar  class  cmldren.    Conversely,  they 
are  involved  in  fewer  outside  activities  on  bo  tlx  weekdays  and  v\^ekends.  On 
weekend  evenings  they  spend  less  time  than  regular  class  children  viewing  TV. 
It  is  difficult  to  interpret' this  finding  unless  it  means  the^Q  children  are 
in  bed  'earlier,  or  in  other  ways  have  less  tine  to  watch  TV  withVdults. 

Perhaps  the  adults  are  nore  oontrolling  in  their  lives  -  if       look  at 

%  • 

another  significant  item,  parent  selects  W  program".    It  oould  be 
e;xpected^that  children  in  special  class,  by  virtue  of  their  emDtional  diffi- 
culties, would  have  fewer  satisfactory  peer  relations  and  hence  may  spend  more  time 
with  TV.    One  must  also  rem^ber  that  these  children  often  have  great  ^ 
difficulty  in  reading  and  hence  the  television^may  be  their  primary  somroe  ^ 

of  information  about  the  world  around  them,    dne  cannot  say,  of  oourse,  ^ 

« 

which  is  cause  and  which\f fectf    It  would  be  presunptuous  to  say  watching 
TV  caused  emotional  disturbance  or  thajj^^ing  emotionally  disturbed  causes 
nore  TV  watching.    The  relationship  are  there,  whatever  the  causative  factors.  • 
cire. 


\ 

\ 

\  . 
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*    '  TAF^TF  XlV 

Items  qn  Parent  Questioi^n^re  Where  ; 
Special  Class  Children  Differed  front  Regular  Class  Children 

(N  =  14) 


ITEM 

P 

#  Hrs/^f^;eelcday 

Special  Class  ^  RegiiLar  Class 

.01 

#  Hrs/v^ekend 

Special  Class ^ Regular  Class 

.004 

#  Hrs  AM  before  sdicxDl 

Special  Class  >  Regular  Class 

.06  . 

^  Hrs  after  school 

Special  Class  ^  Regblar  Class 

.01  ' 

#  HLrs  weekend  evening 

Special'  Class  ^  Regular  Class 

.02 

Activities/v^eekday 

Special  Class <  Regular  Class 

.02  • 

V  Activities  weekend 

/ 

Special  Class  <  Regular  Class 

.02 

Parent  selects  progam 

Special  Class  > Regular  Class 

V 
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lat  •conclusions  can  one  dpaw  from  the  ciata^  oonpiled?  It 
quitie/ obvious  that  there  are  no  siitple  relationskips  be twe^  cognitive 
style  and  its  effect  on  xiiildren's  response  to  television.    The  specie 
ediication  children  in  this  sample,  classified  for  the  most  part  as  emotions 

sturbed,  dfd  indeed  show  differences  in  cognitive  style  ocitpared  to 
the  normal  learning  children.,   'rfowever,  intelligence  was  also  a  factor 
here.       "       '  '      •  •  ,  ^  . 

The  significant  correXactions  for  the  total  s^nple  between  cognitive 
s^le  ar^  the  responses  to  the  c^stionnai'res  given  after  the  TV  film 
were  very  few  in  nunber.    LiKewi^  these  same  relationships  v*iot  grouped 
according  to  whether  the  children,  \sere  in  special  education  or  not,  showed 
'  few  significant  miationships.    The  trends,  .however,  suggested  that  children 
who  make  perceptual  errors  are  non-analytic  in  their  ^roach  to  material 
ictentified  with  ai^  were  involve^  in  the  TV  material  differently  from  the 
regular  (S^lass  chi^ck-en.    The  nature  of  the  independent  variable  -  a  question- 
naire  rather  than  a  behavioral  measure,  a  crude^ sa!»ring  system  -  led  to  diffi- 
culty  in  interpreting  results.    The  authors  did  'think  that  this  particular 
*  questicinnaire  had  sane  promise  for  further  research  and  perhaps  refinement 
in  replication  with  other  santples  of  childr^  vdiich  would  lead  to  mbre  d^;;^^^ 
finitive  results.  "  v  \  e 

There  was  no -evidence  for  a  relationship  between  sane  imer  trait 
of  ^'aggression" 'and  xesppnses  tb  the  television  material/  What  is  of  the 
nost  .  interest  p^bably  in"' this  study  is  the  overview  of  TV  viewing  patterns 
in  this  particular  sample  of  suburban  children.    These  school  age.  childr^ 
spend  on  -  the  average  about  2  hours  a  weekday  watching  television.  (This 


figure  increases,  on  the  weekend  to  2     3  hours.  )    Specifically,  we  found  that 

the  special  education-gleaming  disability  children  spent  more  tiine  viewing 

» 

televisiOTi  and  less  tine  in  outside  ac±i\a.ties  than  the  regular  claSs  chil- 
dren.    Also  there  was  a  low  positive  relaticjnship  between  the  cognitive  style 
^  ie\^ling  -  and  patterns  of  viewing.    Levelers  also' tended  to  view  TV  itore 
and  their  par^ts  provided  a  bif  less- control  or  supervision  of  the'ir  TV  . 

viewing.  ^  , 

Of  interest  to  resefardtiers  dealing  with  these  two  cognitive  style 
tests  \  Kuan's  Matching^-faniliar  Figiares  and  Santostefano' s  House  Test  - 
is  their  independence  ficm  each' other  and^ likewise  their  independence  from 

intelligfenoe.         ^  .  ^  .  , 

The  author^^uld  want  further  replication  before  definitive  con- 
clusioJ^  were  reachecL    However  the  f^ndir^s  are  intriguing  and  lead  one  to  . 
think  that  this  exploratiis^i^  of  gognitive  style  and  response  to  television  is 
a  fruitful  path  to  purstie. 
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PPDOECT  IX: 


RESPg^l^  OF  SUSCEPTIBLE  CHTTDREN  TO 
VIOLEM'  VS.  PKDSOCIAL  TEILEVISIpN  PH3GRAMS 


Introductic3n 


The  pui^se  of  Project  IX  was  to  ocrrpare  the  re^xDnses  of 

enotionally  susceptible  children  to  t^o  distinctly  differing  themes 

of  televised  drana:    netrork  programs  with  a  high  level  of  violent 
s  . 

action  and  prosocial  programs  with  little  or  no  violence^ 

Prbject  VII  coipared  the  viewing  responses  to  two  types  of 
dramatic  fare,  both  o^f  which  featured  violence.    The  difference  between 
the  two  types  of  actidn-  adventure  prog|:ams  in  Project  VII,  however, 
was  thoat  one,  set 'G^^  television  stimuli  featured  violence  with 
minimal  prosocial  oontent^  v*iile  the  'qther  test  program  contained  bot±i* 
violence  and  significant  prosocial  opntent. 

What  can  we  say  about  a  direct  oonparisoiK^  child  viewer 
''responses  to  violet  vs  distinctly  ptosocial,  non- violent  television  " 
(iramaa?        ^  '  '  o 


For  subjects,'  we  retained  the  same  group  of  emotionally  inpairfed 
^children  on  whom  we  had  been  conducting  a  longitudinal  assessment 
sincte  the  start  of  our  studies  in  1970.    These  children  remain^-^ 
CTOtionally  distuiied  child  population  with  v*iom  the  Project  Dir^tor 
and  his  research  'team  had    ongoing  familiarity  as  a  result  of  their 
"regular  clinical  and  classixom  relationships.  ^         ^  ^ 
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The  second  group  of  youngsters  was  also  a  "susceptible"  child  ^ 
population  from  broken  hones.    In  this  instance,  youngsters  were  stvidied 
in  a  different  instituticxi.    As  saietiines  occurs  in  long-term  research 
projects,  nodi fications  are  occasionally  the  result  of  a  conbination  . 
of  fate,  adaptation  and  revised  planning.    Because^  of  the  untimely 
death  of  one  of  the  key  research  members  and  the  s\±>sequent  opportunity 
to  broaden  the  sample  with  another  group  of  youngsters  fron  a  different 
residential  hone.  Project  IX  was  undertaken  involving  methodology  and 
testing  instruments  similar  to  those  used  in  the  previous  projects  « 
^\nwiving  the  so-called  susceptible  child. 
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Methodology 

Subjects:    Two  groups  of  emotionally  "vulner^&ble"  chivldi;i^  were 
utilized  for  this  project.    The  emotionally  iitpair^  group  consisted  of 
thijdiy  children  attending  a  private,  non-profit  day^ -school  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  with  learning  disability.    The  age  range  extended 
from  10  throu^  14  and  was  fairly  evenly  divided  bettN^en  boys  and  • 

girls,  ^ar\d  black  and  vAiite  youngsters.    These ''diildrto  vere  -  considered** 

It 

to  have  at  least  average  intellectual  endowment,  despite  their  poor 
history  of  academic  achievement.    The  great  majority  Of  these  emotionally 
impaired  children  were  living  at  hone  with  a  more  or  l^ss  "intact"  family.^ 

In  contrast  to  the  institutional  children  described  in  our  previous 
'Stuiies,  the  follcv/ing  broken  home  group  consisted  of  some  60  emotionally 
troubled  children  vfeo  had  generally  e^q^grienced  significant  Jioine 
instability  in  their  early  developmental  years.    IJiese  children  v^re 
evenly 'divided  beti\^en  boys  and  girls,  and  ocnprised  a  representation 
of  black  and  v^te  children*s The  age  range  extended 'from  8  through  v 
15.    The  children  fran  this  broken  home  sanple  bore  considerably  more 
psychological  (as  v^ll  as  physical)  scars  from  deprivation  and  abuse 
than  did  our  previously  studied  residential  children.    The  present  broken 
home  group  constituted  the  more  inpaired  or  "high  risk"  sanple.^  Thus, 
of  the  two  emotionally  vulnerable  groups  in  this  Project,  it  is  the  (emoti9nally 

'  ■   '        .  -  / 

a  ■ 
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inpcdred  youngsters  who  are  the  nore  psychologically  intact  by  oonparison, 
and  it  is  this  institutional  group  of  children  from  broken  hones  v*id  present 
the  nost  pervasive  enotional  projDlems. 

Nature  of  the  Stiinuli:  Six  ocnplete  television  programs  were  -  • 
used  as  stimuli  in  this  stucfy-  Three  programs  consisted  of  action-  j 
adventure  drama  with  a  nutter  of  violent  segments-  x 

Three  additional  prograris  were  considered  to^  be  representative 
of  prosocial  viewpoint-    They  put  more  stress  on  motivations^  and 
on  understanding  of  issijes  vrtiidi  were  portrayed  ih  a  more  psychological 
than  action-oriented  manner/  although  action  was  not  lacking.  TSie 
selected 'films  are  listed  hereunder-  ^ 


Programs:  '     r    "CrLm^Withput  Victim"  (Toina)  . 

with  violent  action  "The  Bayoff"  (FBI) 

^.  ~  ^sassin"  (Kung  Fu) 

Prowaras:  "Psst  -  Hammerman's  After  You" 

with\rosocial  themes  (Wednesday  After  School  Special) 

  "Rx)kie  of  the  Year"  (Wednesday 

^ter  School  Special) 
"The  Mysterious  MDle"  -  Magical  ^tystery  Trip 


'  Each  of  the  children  saw  three  "violent"  and  three  "prosocial"  ^ 

programs  -  -  ^  ^ 

Exposure  to  the  programs  was  preceded  by-.pre-evaluation,  base-line 
testing  and  followed  by  post-evaliaation  testing.    Although  these,  tests  are 
^Lnilar  to  those,  which  have  been  previously  described  they  are  suntnarized 
again  so-  that  each  of  the  projects  can  be  set  o'ut^dependently.  of  the  others 
as  separate  reports  of  distinct  s.tudias.  '  - 
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Test  instruments:    Pre-evaluation  base, line  measures  were  acininister^' 


-ERIC 


to /ail  siibjects  to  evaluate  their  status  prior  to  tl^e  introduction  of  the 

/  /'*^ 

3flevision  stimulus  variables.    Post'  evaluation  measures  were  re~ administered 
a/t  the  end  of  ^the  project  to  ascertain  if  any  ch^ges  had  taken *plaoe  in  the 
Subjects,  attributable  to  the  television  stimuli.  , 
/a.    B^se-line  (pre-test)  m|(fasures  * 
1.    Televisicn  Attitude  Questionnaire 

This  measure  assesses,  basic  attitudes  that  ^are  associated 
with  televisiaa  viewing.    Its  itens  touch  such  dfeas  as  the  perceived 
learning  of  .aggression  ("These  programs  shcw^me  hoy  to  get  back 
at  people  who  make  me  angry");  association  of  televisiaa  violence  to 
real  life  ("Scffne  characters  remind  me'  of  people  vAiq  have  made  me 
madl^) ;  enotional  involvement  with  television  programs  (I  get  excited 
when  I  watch  television")  ;  identification  with  violent  characters;  and 
perceived  efficacy  of  violent**  action  or  force  ("Th^  guy  wA\o  gets  tough 

gets  feds  way") .  -  ^^^"^^"^"""^^^ 

*In  addition  to  ^tisociar^^ttj:tuctes,  statements  cioncemed  prosoqial 


Attitudes  as  well  ("  "f^ant  to  be  like^pQople  on  tShe  program  who  dp  good 


things  just  because  they  want  to") 


.1 


Other  te^t  items  focus  on  more  general  enpa^^<:i  involvement, 

("I  forget  that  characters  on  ^television  are  ji3st  actprs  playing  roles") 

The  Television  Attitude  Questionnaire  was  adapted  and  modified  from 

43 

an  instrument  devised  fcy  McLeod,  Atkin  and  Cha£ee.  ^ 


43 


^lcI^od^  Jw.Atkin,  C.  and  Chaffee^  Sl",  "Adoleg 
Television  Use",  Television  and 'Social  Behavior,  vol 


General's  Report,  1972 
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child  could  respond  to  a  negative  (antisocial)  attitude- statement, 
a  positive,  (prosocial)  attitude-statement,  or  an  enpathic  attitude- 
tatement  by  indicatiJ^  his  own  agieenent  with  that  statement  as 
"often",  "soraetunes",  or  "never".         ^  .  ^ 

?Often"  reactions  were' given  ^  <s/alue  of  3,  "sometimes"  reactions 
were  given  a  value  of  2,  and  "never"  reactions  were  given  a  value  of  1. 
Hiree  scores  were  obtained  from  this  instrument  for  each  child  at 
intervals;    one  at  the  pre-evaluaticn  stage*,  and  one  at  the  post- 
evaV^uaticn  stage  (follcwing  exposure  to  the  television  stimuli).  The 
three  \oores  denoted  negative  attitudes,  positive  attitudes  and  enpathic 

^'^^^l^^^  Situations  Test 

In  respgnse  to  seven  hypothetical,  but  plausible,  situations 
which  focused  on  aggression  encounters,  the  subject  had  to  respaid  "yes" 
or  "no"  regarding  the  use  of  the*  following  modalities  in  each  sitxiation. 

Passivity  -  "dD  nothing",  no  assertiveness.    This  was  assigned  a 
value  of  !• 

Covert  Aggression  -  wishes  or  fantasies  of  an  aggressive,  retaliatory 
nature  ("I  hope  Mmething  bad  happens  to  him").    This  wa?  assigneci  ^ 


:jpeech  ("I'd 


a  value  of  2. 

Verbal  Aggression  -  the  use  of  alSeech  ("I'd  give  the  kid  a  piece  of^ 
my  mind") .    This  was ^^^ki^si^^  a  value  of  3. 

Direct  Aggression  -  use  of  direct  personal  ^dy  contact,  ("Hit  him 
with  your  fist").    This  was  assigned  a  value  of  4.^  ^ 
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Severe  Instrunental  Aggression  -  the  use  of  another  object  or  . 
wee^n  against,  a  person  ("Hit  him  with  a  rock  or  sanething  real  hard") . 
This  was  assigned  a  value  of  5.  ' 

Thus,  a  total  score  osuld  be  derived  from  each  child  at  two 
intervals  (pre-evaluation  and  post-evaluation).    The  higher  the  score, 
the  more  openly  aggressive  are  the  child's  responses.  . 

3.    Conposite  Aggression  Inventory 

This,  inventory  was  coanrpDsed  of  twenty-six  declarative  statements  , 
oonceming  various  aspects  of  aggression  with  vrfuch  the  subject  could 
indicate  his  agieenent  Cyes")  ^  disagreonent  ("no"),  or  show  his  * 
ambivalence  or  reservations  ("maybe"). 

This  inventory  is  a^coarposite  of  the  more  reliable  test\Ltems  from 

existing  instrun^ts.    These  include  a  group  of  measures  from  Sears' 

44  , 

work,  focTJsing  on  the  approval  of  violence.       Another  group  of  statements 

from  Buss  and  Durkee's  wo^jflc  concerns  the  e^^i^ssed  willingness  to  use 

45  '  .  . 

violence.       A  third,  group  of  statements  focuses  on  the  subject's  perceived 

effectiveness  of  violence. 


44 


Sears,  R.R. ,  "Relation  of  Early  Socialization  Experiences  to  Aggression 
in  Early  Childhood"",  op.  cit.  . 


45  ^ 

Buss,  A.  H. ,  Durkee,  A''.,  and  Baer,  M. ,  "Measurement  of  Hostility  in 
a  Clinical  Situation",  op.  cit. 
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A  "yes"  response  was  assigned  a  value  of  3.^  A  "rp"  response 
was  assigned  a  value  of  2.    A  "maybe"  response  was  assigned  a  val\^ 


df  2  as  well.    Hiis  instruriBnt  was  administered  to  each  child  at  pre- 

4 

and  post-iijitervals. 

Rjrther  depeni^t  variables  vhich  were  fobused  \jpoji  both  in  direct 
clinical  oh>servation  and  specific  testing  included  the  willingness  to 
use  violence.    A  nu±)er  of  itOTS  from  the .  Buss-Durkee  Hostility 
Inventory *^^measure  the  child's  willingness  to  use  violenoer  in  real 
life.    E^larative  sentences  in  this  Inventory  deal  with  v*iether*or 
not  the  child  would  use  some-^sort  of  physical  violence.  V  (For  exanple, 
"Anyone  who  insults  rtie  or  my  family  is  asking  for  a  ficjht.") 

The  third  dependent  variable  coDcejnied  perceived  effectiveness  of 
violence.    These  testing  items  measured  the  child's  Opirdons'^of  hew 
effective  violence   was  as  a  means  of  solving  problems.     (For  exairple, 
"A  fight  is  the  best  way  to  settle  an  argument  once  and  for  all.") 

A  fourth,  dependent  variable  measured  in  psychological  testing  dealt 
with  suggested  solutions  to  conflict  situations.    In  these  test  items,  a 
potentially  frustrating  situation  was  described,  and  thfe  child  responded 
w1^  the  one  thing  te  would  most  likely  do  in  that  situation.     (For  exanple, 
"Pretend  soneone  you  know  tells  lies  abbut  you.    What  would  you  do?") 
The  dimensions  between  violent  and  non- violent  "solutions"  were  measured 
and  rated. 


*  See  Appendix. 
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B.    Program  Measiares  .(Situational  Tests)  ^  - 

These  so-call^  ?^rogram  Measures  were  ac3rainistered  to  each  child 

at  the  end  of  each  of  lije  six  television  programs. 

1.    Story  Review  , 
Tte  Story  Review,  also  known  as  the  Movie  Review  or  TV  . 

Review,  had  two^  parts.    On^  part  pertained  to  character^  whom  the 

children  perceived  as  "good"  in  the  program,  and  a  second  portion 

.•■^ 

pertained  to  the  characters  p^irpfeLved  as  "bad".    Each  part  of  the  Story 
or  TV  Review  had  questions  bearing  on  the  degree  and  extent  to  vrtiich* 

.»■  •  ' 

the  child  would  "model"  hiitiself  Qn  either  type  of  character.  '  This 
modeling  was  e^ressed  in  terms  of  the  viiole  personality,  particular 
details  of  the  behavior,  and  in  the  degree  of  -acceptance  or  rejection  of  ' 
particiiLar  instruments  of  Aggression^ 

The  qiiestions  were  *de£figned  to  elicii#areas'of  modeling  and 

a  •  - 

imitation  of  violent  and/or  prosocial  naterial  in  the  films.  The 

Story  Review  also  was  used- to^  evaluate  the- child's  awareness  of 

^ 

details,  his  aoffiprehension,  and  the  ass;milation  of  factual  program 
content,  as  well  as  the  "message"  of  moral  of  the  program. 
'2 .    Television  Arousal  Questionnaire 

-  niis  instrument  was  adapted  from  the  work  o£  Greenberg  and 

46  '  "  . 

*  Gordon     and  was  modified 'for  the  purposes  of  this  project.    The-  uistrumeht 


46  '  * 

Greenberg,  B.S.,  and  Gordon,  T.F. ,  "Social  Class  and  Racial 

«  '  Differences  in  Children's  Perceptions  of  Television  Violence", 

op.  cit.  # 
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■  '    '    ■    :  ■ 

requires  that  the  subjec±  indicate  his  reaction  to  various  eitDtions 
and  affects  portrayed  in  the  particular  television  stimulus  just  seen- 
It  deals  with  these  emotions  in  the  context  of  perceived  violence, 
acceptability  of  the  Various  televisicm  characters,  professed  enjoyment 
of  the  television  program,  and  perceived  reality  of  the  program.  In 
his  answers,  tfie  subject  had  one  of  three  choices •    For  exanple, 
the  question  was  posed: 

''Was  what^u  saw  not  ^erioys?  (value  of  1)  ^ 

a  little  serious?  (value  of  2) 
very  serious?  (value  of  3)-" 

^^^SThis  instrunent  or  test  'seeks  to  provide  sore  index  of  the  emotional 

inpact  of  the  te:^vision  show  as  it  is  felt  and  appreciated  by^  the 

subject. 

^    RESULojb  mD  FINDINGS-- 
A.    Data,  Pre-  and  Post-EvaluatiorV  Measures 

— :  ~^  '   ^  : 

1.    i<he  Ifelevision  Attitude  Questionnaire  results,  concerning  sucn 
areas  as  learning  of  perceivfed  aggression,  association  of  television 
portrayed  violence  to  real  life  situations,  emotional  irivplvement  with 
television  programs,  identification  with  violent  character^  in  the 
programs,  and  perceived  efficacy  of  violence  are  recorded  as  Negative 
Attitudes.    Table  I  also  give  findings  perceived  as  positive, 
well  as  neutral  arpathic  attitudes  in  response  to  the  program  stimuli. 
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TABLE  I; 

TEILEVISION  AITITUDE  TEST 

Perceived  Learning  of  Aggressive » 
Prosocial  and  Enpathic  Attitudes 
In  the  Response  of  EnptionallY 
Vulnerable  Children  to  Television 
Programs 


Less  Disturbed  ,Grov:p 
(M=30) 


Most  Disturbed  Groip 


S.E. 


M 


Pre-Eval. 


11.59 
2.45 
0.48 


Post-Eval. 


Pre-Eval. 


Negative  Attitudes 


13.84 
4.36 
1.03 


13.4^5 
2.26 
0.34 


Post  Eval. 


14.06 
2.36 
0.45 


M. 

S.D. 
S.E. 


M 


14.00 
2.80 
.55 


Positive  Attitudes 


14.05 
2.13 
0.50 


14.  t2 
2.32 
0.34 


15.65 
2.33 
0.44 


M. 

S.D. 
S.E. 


12.33 
2.12 
0.42 


Enpathy 


13.05 
2.26 
0.53- 


14.30 
2.28 
0.34 


'15.31 
2.84 
0.54 


M=Mean  S,D.=Standard  Deviation 


S.E. {^Standard  Error  of  Mean 


There  were  no  significant  differences  in  pre/post  attitude  sopres 


within  either  gtoup. * 


*  Although  wi thin-group  scores  did  not  reach  a  signifix::ant  t  at  the  5%  level, 
K several  cane  close.    L.D.  Negative  Attitude  scores  very  nearly  approached 

significance;  t=1.97,  df=58,  p>.05.    Significant  t  at  5%"=  2.00. 

M.D.  Positive  Attitude  scores  t=1.50/  df=118,  p>.05.     (Significant  t  =  1.96.) 

M.D.  Ertpathy  scores  t=1.58,  df=118,  p>.05.     (Significant  t  =  1.96.) 
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TABLE  II  presents  the  dif  ferenpes  be^&j^  fcoth  ,groi?)S  (either  pre 
pr  post)  viiich  v^ere  statistically  significant.  * 


TABIE  II: 


TEILEVISIC»I  iVrriTUDgi  TEST 
Significant  Group  Differences 


M 

SED 

df 

P 

♦ 

Negative  Attitudes  (Pre) 

L.D. 

11.59 
13.45 

0.59 

i 

3.15 

88- 

<.01 

Enpathy  (Pre) 

'L.D.    \  / 
M.D.       \  / 

12.33 
14.30 

0.55 

3.58 

88 

<.01 

Positive  Attitudes  (Post)  ^ 

.    L.D.  . 
(.  M.D. 

14.05 
•15.65 

0.66,' 

^.42 

88 

J.  

<.05 

Enpathy  (Post) 

L.D. 
M.D. 

13.05 
15.31 

a.  76 

2.97 

88 

<.01' 

I^Mean      SED=Stanc3ard  Error  of  DifferencSe     '  * 

The  Nbst  Disturbed  children  shovyed  riore  negative  attitudes  and 
enpathy  than  ths  Les^.  Disturbed  diildren  on  the  Television  Attitude 
Itest  before  the  project  began.    The  Most  Disturbed  children  showed 
itore  positive  attitude  and  enpathy  than  L.D.  children  on  the  Television 
Attitude  Test  at  the  end  of  the  proji^ct* 


0 
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Ihe  SituatiorteTfest  group  spores  are  presented  in  Table  III. 

\      I  . 

>  * 

'      .  TABLE  III: 


SITUATICfcl"  TEST 


Preference  for  J^iolent  SolutiorW  ^  Oonflic±  ill  Bofotionally 
Susoeptible  Chilcjren  Before  and  After  Viewing  Television  Progiains 


M. 

S.D. 
S.E 


M. 


Less 

Disturbed  Groi^i, 
(N=30) 

Most  Disturbed  Group 
.(N=60)  . 

'Pre 

Post 

Pre  ' 

Post 

45.2 
'  18.7 
3.4 

3 
9 
9 

'  49 . 08  c 
28.80 
6.60  - 

/'  41.36 
/  /  20.-84 
//  3.68 

/ 

40.34 
24.66  • 
3.76 

r4=Mean         S  JD.=Stancaard  Deviation     S.E.^^ standard  Error  of  the  Mean 
No  si 


16 


significant  differences  vere  found. 
Ths  Ccnposite  Aggjressive  Inventory  groi$?  scores  are  presented  in  Table  IV 

TfiFtT,p.^IV; 
[ITE  ^AGGRESSION.  INVENTORy 


Affect  Aroiisal  of  Susceptible  Children  \ 
'  "        ^         ■  "  TV  Dramas 


In  Response  to  Violent^/  Frosocial  TV 


Less- Disturbed  Grdip 
(N=30)  < 

Most  Disturbed  Gtoi^) 
(1*=60) 

Prosocdal 
TV  Scores 

Violent 
TV  Scores 

Prosocial 
TV  Scores 

Violent 
TV  Scores 

M. 

S.D. 

36.83 
5.26 
'  0.58 

39. 1&-^ 
4.79 
0.54 

41.35 
6.67-  , 
,  0.59/-^ 

40.22 
4.89* 
0.42 

M.=Mean     S.D.=Stmdard  Deviation       S.E. ^^=81 
No  significant  differences  v^sre  found. 

PROQ^  MEASURES; 

—  r  ~  ■ 

1.  '  Story  Review  group  scores  are  shown  in  Table  V. 


Error  of  the  Msan 


( 


TABLE  V: 


STOKtT  REVIEWS 


MJdeling  Scares  an  Good  and  Bad  Characteirs  in 
Prosocial  and  Violent  TV  Pro-ams  ^ 


M. 

S.D. 

S.E.jyj^ 

LESS'  DISTURBED  CHIIDREN  (N=30) 

Prosocial-  TV  Programs 

Violent  TV  Programs 

Bad  Model 
Sdbres 

Good  Model 
Scores 

Bad  Model 
Scores 

Good  Model 
Scores 

7.55  . 

2.26 

0.25 

8.18 
2.32 
0.26 

9.25 
2.22 
0.25 

* 

9.05 
2.49 
0.28 

M. 

S.D. 

M. 

MDRE  DISTURBED  CHILDREN  (N=60) 

 •>  

7.45 
2.34 
0.21 

*- 

8.83 
2.26 
0.20 

8.45 
2.07» 

0.19  , 

 ^V:  

9.12  ■ 
2.16 
0.20  . 

M=Nfean     S.D.=Standard  Deviation       S;e.^  ^Standard  Mirror  of  the  Mean 


TABLE  VI: 


OCMPARISCNS  OE  GOOD  AND  BM)  MODELING  S( 


SPARES 


ON  STORY  REVIEWS 


Less  Distiarfaed  Children 
(N=30) 


Prosocial  Programs 

Bad  Modeling  ' 
Good  Modeling 

SED 

t 

df 

P 

7.55 
8.18 

.34 

1.85 

58 

>.05 

Violent  Programs 

Bad  Modeling 
Good  Modeling 

9.25 
9.05 

.36 

.55 

58 

>.05 

Bad  ^k^deling  (Prosocial  Prog. ) 
Bad  Modeling  (Violent  Prog. ) 

7.55 
9.25 

.34 

5.00 

58  _ 

<.01 

Good  Modeling  (Prosocial  Prog. ) 
Good  Modeling  (Violent  Prog. ) 

8.18 
9.05 

.36 

•3.07 

58 

<.01 

M=^fean  ^  ,S.E.D.=Standard  Effor  of  Difference 

The  Less  Disturbed  groi?)  of  children  shewed  no  significant  differences 
in  good  or  bad  itodeling  after  viewing  prosocial  prograns.    They  al^o  showed 
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no  significant  differences  in  good  and  bad  modeling  aft^  viewing  violent 
programs.    However,  these  children  did  show  significantly  more  bad  modeling 
after  viewing  violent  programs  ocnpared  to  their  bad  modeling  after  viewing 
prosocial  programs.    Interestingly,  they  also  showed  significantly  more 
goid'  nodeling  after  yii.ewing  violent  programs  than  after  viewing  prosocial 


programs. 


OOMPARISaSIS  OF 


TABLE  VII: 


AND  BAD  MXELING  SCORES  ON  STORY  RE\7IEWS 


St  Distiitfaed  Children 
(N=60) 


PxOsocxal  Programs  \ 
Bad  Modeling 
Good  Modeling  ' 

M 

SED 

t 

df 

P 

7.45 
8.83 

.28 

'4.92 

118 

<  .01 

Violent  Programs^ 
Bad  Modelir^g 
Good  Mj^ling 

8.45 
9.12 

.26 

2.57 

118 

<,.01 

Bad'iybdel^g  (Prosocial  Prog.) 
Bad  Modeling  (Violent  Prog. ) 

7.45 
;  9.4,5 

.26 

3.84 

118 

<.01 

Good  Modeling  (Prosoci^*Prog. )  / 
Good  Modeling  (Violent  Prog. ) 

/9.12 

.28 

1.03 

118 

>.'05 

M=I^fean       S.E.D.=Standard  Error >6f  Difference 

The  Most  Disturbed  'of  children  showed  significantly  more  good 

nodeling  than  bad  modeling  on  Story  Reviews  afteB  viewing  prosocial 
programs/  They  also  showed  si^d^caxitly  more  good  modeling  than  bad  ' 
after  viewing  violent  prograifis.    These  children  'shewed  significantly  more 
bad  modeling  after  viewing  violent  television  programs  than  after  ^ 
■prosocial  prograjTB.    Trey  sha«32d  no  significant  diffeirenoes  in  good, 
ittK^ling  after  viewiiig 'violent  or  prosocial  programs  • 
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TABLE  VIII: 


OCMPARISCMS  C3F  GOOD  AND  BftP  MODELING  OJ  STORy  REVHWS 
Less  Disturbed  and  Most  Disturbed  Children 


Prosocial  Programs 

Bad  Modeling  (L.D.) 


Model! 


^  Bad  Modeling  (M.D. ) 


Good  Modeling  (L.dT) 


Good  l^fedeling  1[M.p.) 


Bad  Modeling  <L.D.) 


Good  Modelling  (M.D.)  ' 


M 


7.55 


7.45 


8.18 


8.83 


7.55 


SED 


8.83 


.31 
.31 

.31 


.16 

2' 09 
4.12 


df 


88 
■8S 
88 


>-.05 
<.01 
<  .01 


Violent  Programs 


Bad  Modeling  (L.D^) 


9.25 


Bad  Modeling  (M.p.)" 


8.45 


Good  Modeling  (L.D.) 


9.05 


Good  Modeling  (M.D.) 


9.12 


Bad  Modeling  (L.D.) 


9.25 


Good  Modeling  (M.D.) 


9.12: 


.30 
.28 

.32- 


2.66 
.25 
.41 


88 
88 
88 


<:.oi 

>  .05 
>.05 


M=Mean     S.E.D.=Standard  Error  of  Difference\ 
L.D.=^ss  Disturbed       M.D.=Most  Disturbed 

>  - 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  Less  Elistucbed 
and  MDSt  Disturbed  children  in  bad  modeling  after  viewing  prosocial 

*  %  ■  ,  ■ 

programs,  or  in  ^cxxl  nodeling  after  viewing  violent^programs.  The 
Most  DisturiDed  children  had  significantly  higher  good  modeling  scores 
on  the  Story  Iteviews  than  did  the  Less  DistxinDed  children  after  Viewing 
prosocial  programs.    The  Less  Disturbed  children  had  significantly 
higher  bad  modeliiig  soores  than  did  the  Most  Disturbed  children  after 
viewing  violent  programs. 
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2,    Television  Arousal  Questioiyiaire  scores  and  other  findings  follow 
in  Tables  IX  -  XI. 


\ 


TABLE  IX: 


TELEVISigj  AROUSAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Arousal  of  Feeling  of  Emotional  Susceptible  Children  in 
..Response  to  Violent  and  Prosocial  Television  Programs 


S.D. 

s/e 


M. 


Less  Disturbed  Groi?:) 

Most  Disturbed  Groi^). 

{N=30) 

(N=60) 

Prosocial  Show 

Violent  Show 

Prosocial  Show 

,  Violent  Show 

Scores 

Scjores  i 

.  ^      ' Scores 

Scores 

0 ,      36. 83 

 '.  '~t 

39.16 

41.35 

-40.22 

5.26 

4.79 

6.67 

4.89 

!  ""0-.58 

0.54 

0.59 

0.42 

M=Mean 


S. D. =Standard  Deviation 


S,E,|^  =Standard  Efroj:  of^Mean 


TABLE  X: 


TELEVISION  AROUSAL  QUESTIOQN^R^ 

QdRparisons  of  Arousal  Scores  for  Prosocial  vs.  Violent 
Prtpgrains-  for  Less  Disturbed  and  Most  Disturbed  Groi^^s 


M 

SED 

t 

df 

LESS  DISTURBED  GROUP 

,  Prosocial  Proqraitis 

36.83 

.78 

2.95 

58 

<.01 

Violent  Programs  . 

39. 16 

M3ST  DISTURBED  GROUP 

Prosofcial  Programs      « -  « 

41135 

.7A 

1.59 

118 

>j05 

Violent  Programs 

40.22 

^t=^fean        S.E.D.=Standard  Error  o^  Difference 


The  Less  Disturbed 'Children  had  si' 
for  violent  rather  than  prosocial  progr 


gnij^ 


'^Lroi: 


antly  higl^rMrousal  scores 
There  w^^^  difference 
in  scores  after  viewing  either  type  of  program  for  the  Most  Disturbed 
children.  ^ 


/ 
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TABLE  XI: 


TEIiEVISICN  AR3USAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Gtanparisons  of  Arousal  Scores  for  Less  Disturbed  vs. 
Most  .Disturijod  Children  After  Viewijiq  Prosocial  or  Violent  Progranis 


lESS  DISTUEBED  GROUP 

Prosocial  Programs 

M 

SED 

t 

df 

P 

36.83 

.83 

5.44 

88 

<  .01 

Violent  Programs 

41.35 

MOST  DISTURBED  GRCXXP               .  w 
Prosocial'  Programs 

39.16 

.67 

1.58 

88 

>.05 

Violent  Programs 

40.22 

M=Mean       S.E.D,=Standard  Error  of  Differefice 


Ti)B  MDSt  Disturbed  group  had  significantly  higher  arousal  scores 
than  the  Less  Disturbed  group*' after  viewing  prosocial  programs.  There 
were  no  differences -between  the  LesyS  DisturtDed  and  Most  Disturbed  groips 
after  viewing  violent  programs. 


1. 
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Ddscussion  and  Oonclusions  . 

First,  let  us  examine  the  situational  effects,  or  progrtoi  measures 
obtained  after  each  television  viewing,    Ihese  program  measures  are 
dependent^  on  whether  the  content  9f  the  petrticular  television  program  was 
prosocial  or  violent.    Three  p2X)grams  stressed  prosocial  values,  and 
three  programs  v^^ere  ^Essentially  violent.    The  responses  to  each  of  the 
three  filins  in  eacii  of  the  two  categories  weSrre  statistically  grouped  and 
averaged  to  produce  a  prosocial  or  violent  3oore  on  each  test  instrument. 

The  story  Review  was  one  ©f  the  test  instruments  utilized  to  measujffe 
the  differential  effects  of  either  prosocial  or  violent  television  materials. 
This  measure  was  designed,  under  the  guise  of  a  "TV-Movie  Review" ,  to 
elicit  frcm  the  ciiiidren  the  extent  to  vdiich  they  indicated  their  preference 
for  modeling  thOTselves  after  various  characters ^ and  categories  of  behavior 
in  each  of  the  two  types  of  program  stimuli,    ^us,  the  range  of  modeling 
ciioioes    is  drawn  from  both  "good"  and  "bad"  characters  in  both  prc4ocial 
and  violent  television  program  stimuli'.  ^        ^  - 

The  questions  in  this  instrument  were  designed  to  elicit  the.  child's 
reactions  to  the  personality  of  the  character,  as  well  as  to  the'|)articular 
\Todality  or  instruments  of  aggression  empldyed  in  each  of  the  television 
^amas.    These  modeling  phenomena  range  from  direct  imitation  to  nony^ 
imitation  and  counter- imitation. 

In  scoring    these  measuers,  the  highest  numerical  value  was  attached 
to  direct  imitati9n  of  either  the  "good'*  or- "bad"  characters.    OJbe  Story 
I^view  thus  bears  on  "one  of  the  major  line^of  inquiry  pursued  in  this 
project:    the  investigation  of  modeling  'and  imitative  dioices  and  Ipehavior. 
See  Tables  V-VIII.  ■  ^  ^   ,  ' 
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In  exaniming  the  reaction'^of  the  two  groups  of  children  on  the  Story 
Iteview  measureit^ts  following  their  viewing  of  the  prosocial  television 
materials,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  two  statistically  significant  ccsor 
parisons,  one  being  within  the  group,  (intra) ,  and  one  being  in  oocparison 
between  the  two  groups  of  children  (inter) . 

Within  the  nost  disturbed  group,  the  children  shewed  preferences 
to  nodel  or  imitate  the  "good"  diaracters  rather  than  the  "bad"  characters 
.  to  a  highly  significant  (fegr^  in  the  prosocial  programs  and  violent 
pipgrams  (Table  VII,  page  274).  ^ 

In  oorparing  the  two  groups  with  each  other,'  the  most  disturbed 
children  showed  significantly  greater  preferepoes  to  model  or  imitate 
the  "good"  characters  than  did  the  less  disturbed  children* . 

This  data  in  the  above  two  findings  associated  with  prosocial  content 
is  in  itself  revealing.    This  data  shows  that  there  is  an  across-the-board 
or  generalised  phenon^on:    the  most  jjrpaired  children  responded'  strongly 
»  bo,  and  idenUfied  with,  the  "good"  forces  in  the  prosocial  television 
dramas,    this  finding  is  reflected  \^en  the  most  disturbed  children  are 
^e|c£tfrar^ted  for  "mDdeling  reaetions  to  "good"  vs  "bad"  characters.    It  also 
is  seen  in  the  great^  responsiveness  of-  th&  nost  disturbed  children  to 
the  "good"  models  in  the  pafesocial  draina,  in  coftparison  to^^e  findings 
with  the  less  disturbed  group  of  children.  '  y 

'  fexainining'  the  reaction  of  tie  two  gibups  of  children  on  the  Story  , 
Iteview  instrunents  (Tables  V-VIII)  to  the  more  violent  television  stimuli, 
we  again  find  two  statistically  significant  cornparisons,  one  being  intr^- 
giDup  and  one  being  inter-group.    Iri^  the  intra-gioup  ootparison,  the  most 
disturbed  children  repeated  the  sai^ie  pattern  in  response  to  the  violent 
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television  dram^  that  was  demonstrated  in  response  to  the  prosocial 
television  dramas:    namely,  the  most  disturbed  diildren  .ghowed  significantly 
greater  preferences  to  mcxiel  or  imitate  the  "good"  c±arac±ers  over  the 
"bad"  characters  in  violertt  action-dramas  1     (See  Table  VII,  page  274.) 

In  conparing  the  two  groi:ps  (inter I,  after  viewing  violent  programs 
the  less. disturbed  children  shofed  significantly  gpeater  preference  to 
model  or  imitate  the  "bad"  characters  tfian  did- thfe  childiBn  from      .  \ 
broken  hones.     (See  Table  VIII,  page  275.)    This  data'  indicates  a  ccnplete 
reversal  of  pattern  when  oonpared  to  the  inter-group  findings  for  the 
prosocial  television  materials,  in  which  the  preferences  of 'most  disturbed 
children  for  "good"  modeling  were  hic^ier  than  the  less  disturbed  group's 
preference  for  "bad"'1rE)deling.^  ^ 

-  Again,  in  response  to  both-^'the  violent  as  wall  as  the  prosocial 
television  dramas,  the  less  disturbed  group,  of  children  showed  no  significant 
intra-group  differences  between  their  preferences  for  <^good"  vs  "bad" 

models.  y 

J,  .  , 

Uie  indications  of  a  pervasive  and  general  phencmenon  operating 

•■  -  .  . 

within  the  institutionalized  children-  ^f^sfa.  broken  homes  is  further  reinforced 
when  it  becores  appareot  that  this  group  showed  greater  responsiveness  to 
ntxteling  Sud  imitating  the  personality  characteristics,  modes  of  behavior  ( 
pind  styles  of  the  "good"  characters,  regardless  of  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
of  the  television  drata  (either  prosocial  or  violent) .    This  finding  is 
reflected  in  both  intra-group  and  one  inter^grovp  opirparisons. 

As  indicated,  there  is  an  identical  pattern  of  significantly  greater 
"good"  modeling  prefer^ces  of  the  most  distircbed  children  than  "bad" 
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raodeling  preferences  of  the  less  disturbed  group  in  response  to  both 
prosocial  and  violent  television  dramas.    Another  direct  nianifestation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  particularly  evident  in  response  to  the  prosocial 
television  "dramas  in  vAiich  we  find  that  the  "good"  models  of  the  most  . 
distuj±3ed  children  are  significantly'  greater  than  the  "good"  models  of  the 
"less  distirrtjed  children  (Table  VIII,  page  275).    «nius,  with  reference 

I 

to  prosQci^/oonfeht,  the  institutionalized  nost  disturbed  children 
■  are  particularly  attuned  to  the  "good-'  message.    In  an  indirect  or  oblique 
way,  this  is  reflected  in  their  response  to  violent  televisron  draitas, 
in  vAiich  their  identification  with  "bad"  nodels  is  significantly  belclw  the 

^ 

neasurenents  of  the  less  disturbed  children  with  learning  disorders. 
(See  Table  VII,  page  274.)  ^ 

In  reviewing  the  data,  the  absence  of  certain  statistically  significant 

relationship^  shoiald  be  noted.    In  examining  findings,  absent  relationships 

**  '  "  '  , 

or  failure  to  find  spnething  can  in  themselves  be  a  finding.    Thus,  the 

'\ 

less  disturbed  group  of  children  with  learning  disorders  showed  no  sig^ 
nificant  intra-groi^)  oonparison  between  their  preferences  for  "good"  or 
"bad"  inodels  in  their  reaction  to  the  prosocial  television  dramas.  (Table 
VIII,  page  275.)        '  ^  | 

.  The  consistency  that  the  most  disturbed  group  displayed  in  their 
statistically  significant,^  differential  choice  of  models  is  matched  by  the  . 
'consistency^  of  the  less  disturbed  groi^)  in  their  non-signifi,cant 
differential  choices.    It  is  striking  that  just  as  the  violent  or  prfosocial 
content  of  the  television  drama  had  no  effect  on  the  most  distui±ed  groip 
findings,  inasmuch  as  they  invariably  soioght  "good"  models,  prosocill 
or  viplent  content  also  had  no  differential  effect  on  the  less  distyirfaed 
group  inasmuch  as  they  oonl^invKd  to  divide  their  loyalties  to  "good"  and 
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"bad"  ncxisls  in  response  to  ixith  types  of  television  dramas.    Hie  c^ly 
significant  difference  manifested  by  the  less  disturbed  group  was  in 
ooiparison  to  the  nost  disturbed  children,  but  never  ^  onoparison  to 
itself.    Sane  iitplicationi^'li^  follow  frcm  this. 

Jhis  is  the  second  population  of  institutionalized  children  from  broken- 
hciTBs  vton  we  have  studies.    With  reference  to  the  group  of  enotion^ly 
inpaired  children  with  learning  disorders,  attending  special  closes  in  a 
day  school,  the  first  group  of  institutionalized  children  fran  broWan  hemes 
were  psydiologically  itore  "ij^ct",  and  shewed  Iqss  psychopathology  ii^ 
general  than^'did  the  emotionally  inpaired  group'  with  learning  disorders. 

The  present  pro|eet  cilrrfent4y  involving  the  fourth  year  of  ongoing  stu^ 
of  €he  emotionally  iirpaired.  groi^,  introduced  a  second  population  of 
institutionalized  children  from  broken  homes*.    Jt>ur  cottages,  each 
oDntaining  fifteen  diildren,  were  studied  in  this  second  broken  home 
population.  •  .There  were  two  cottages  of  boys  and  two  cottages  of  girls 
ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  fifteen.    It  was  clinically  apparent  that  in 
ocnparison  with  our  long-standing  emotionally  iitpaired  group  with  learning 
disorders  v*iich  was  clearly  a  "child  psychiatric"  populatidn/  the 
institutionalized  cMldren  from  broken  hcnes  in  the  present  project  had  an 
even  higher  level  of  psychopathology  and  emotional  iitpairment. 

Inasmuch  as  this  second  institutionalized  grbup  of  ciiildren  from  broken 
hates  now  ccjnstitutes  the  most  vuli^able  or  "high  risk"  group  in  tiie 


*  Ihe  subjects  in  all  three  of  thesey^usoeptible  child  Saitples  were  not 
merely  tested  and  followed  up,  hvm  were  the  childtren  With  vtoa.  the 
project  directors  and  teachers  vMk^sisted  the  resea(rch  teams  were 
intiiTiately  familiar.  , 
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present  study,  their  preference  and  invplveitent  with  prosocdal  rather 

47 

than  violent- iTiDdeis  is  rendnisceht  of  one  of  Feshbach's  repprted 
effects  of  television  viewing.    6ne  of  Feshbach's  major  findings,  in 

contrast  to  a  nanber  of  studies  reported  by  the  Surgeon  General's 

^  '  48  .     .        .  ,  '    .  . 

Scientific  Advisory^<jQninittee .    was  that  vi®^/ing  violent  television 

programs  reduced  rather  than  stimulated  the  acting  out  of  aggressive  ^ 

-tendencies TrTcerta^  ty^  of  cMldren-    Feshbach  and  Sihger's  populations  of 

r  subjects  closely  resembled  our  most  disturbed  childr^  (instituEionalized 

children  from  broken  hones)  in  that  these  are  children  fron  lew  socio-economic 

homes  viio  had  to  be  removed  from  disorganized  family  settings,  and  v&io  had 

strong  aggressive  tendencies  coupled  with  weak  inhibitory  and  ego  controls. 

In  general,  television  material  served  ^  a  perceptive  organizer 

or  focusing  vehicle  which  .assisted  such  cirifidren  in  crystallizing 

their  fimctioning  on  a  higher  rather  than  a  lower  level  of  integration. 

Although  details  of  Feshbach's  study  and  the  current  project  are  not  identical, 

tte  direction  of  the  findings  and  certain  iirplications  are  similar.    For  at 

least  this  type  of  emotionally  vulnerable  child,  the  plausible  iirplication 

i  ■  I 

.  reapppears  that  television  programs  can  provide  a  kind  of  "orga^zing  vehicle" 
for  certain  cognitive  supports  and  auxiliary  ego-strengths  v^iich  these 

(  ■  -  ■ 


47  '  .  • 

Feshbadi,  S..and  Singer,  R.D. ,  Television  and  Aggression,  op.  cit. 

Ttelevision  and  Social  Behavior,  'A  Technical  Report  to  tte  Siirgeon  General' s 
Scientific  Advisory  Cdninittee.    op.  cit. 
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chilcJren*.  require.  *     ^  '  \ 

Examining  the  results  of  the  second  situational  Program  Measure, 

administered  to  each  child  following  the  viewing  of  each  prosocial  or 

violent  film,  provides  us  with  fvirther  significant  findings.    This  measure 

was  the  50-called  Television  Arousal  Index  adapted  from  the  wbrk  of 

49 

Greenberg  and  Gordon.       The  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  this  instrument 
reveal  two  significant  statistical  ocnparisons ,  one  being  intra-group,  and 
the  second  being  inter-group  oonparison,  the  less  disturbed  children 
(enotionally  inpalred  ciiildren  with  learning  disorders)  showed  a  significantly 
higher  degree    of  stimulation  or  arousal  of  feeling  after  seeing  violent  tele- 
visioa  fare  than  they  manifested  after  viewing  prosocial  programs.  Thus, 
the  emotionally  irtpaired  group  with  learning  disorders  (paradoxically,  the 
more  "intact"  group  in  oorrparison  to  the  present  population  of  ipost  disturbed 
institutionalized  children  from  broken  homes) ,  received  more  emotional 
inpact  from  Aggressive  ch^ar^ed  content  than  fron  prosocial  content.  •  'Thus,  • 
one  must  'knpw  the  int^ividual  children  in  a  *researdti  population  in  addition 
.to  their  group  diagnostic  catego;i:y  and  their  setting.* 

In  the  inter-g2X)up  oarparison,  we  find  that  the  nbst  disturbed  children 

,  '  * 

(institutionalized  .childreri  from  broken  hatnss)  e3?)erienced  a  significantly 


49 


Greenberg,  B.S.  and  GorcEn,  T.F.,  "Social  Class  and  Racial  Differences  in 
Children's.  Perceptions  of  Television^. Violence" ,  Television  and  Social 
Behavior,  vol.  5,  185.    op.  cit.  a, 

*    This  is  well-known  to  clinicians  vAio  h^ve  worked  with  institutionalized 
diildren,  and  v^Aio  have  reported  wide  variations  of  psyciopathology  fron 
one  institution  to,  another,  presumably  handling  the  same  type  of  population. 
This  reflects  admissions  policies,  among  other  variables.  ^ 
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(greater  degree  of  affective  aiDxosal  or  response  to  the  prosocial  television 
Stimuli  than  did  the  enotionally  iitpaired  children  with  learning  disorders, 
v*xo  were  less  disturbed. 

These  less  disturted  diildren  ^ith  learning  ,disorders  also  reveal 
interesting  findings  on  tte  arousal  measure.    The  "arousaj."  of 
feelings  measxired  by  th^  Television  Arousal  Incfex  in  actuality  refers  to 
levels  of  awareness  of  filings  stimulated  by  the  television  program,  and  to 
varying  thresholds  of  ew^erienoed  feeling  in  such  choices^ as  "cruel";  "a 
little  cruel" . 

The  meastires  obtain^       this  instrument  do  not  pertain  to  the  more 

'    specific  and  action-oriented  aspects  of  modeling  and  imitation  previously  4 

discussed  in  the  Story  Review.    Thus,  the  affect  arousal' measure  relates  more 

to  the  "background"  of  miiLtiple  affective  perceptions;  v*iile  the  imitation 

factx^r  relates  more  to  the  specific  foregroionh  in  the  figure-ground  rela- 

tionship.    In  this  sense  the  heightened  arcius^l  of  the  less  disturbed 

children  (enotionally  iitpaired- learning  dji^ordered  groi?))  1p"^olent  content 

50 

is  consistent  with  the  previous  findings  ojf  Feshbach     as  ^11  as  Stem  and 
Friedridi     vMch"  stresses  the  differential  valu^  o£  the  aro^gal  of  emotion 
for  particular  groups  in  response  to'  tele\lsion  stimuli.    Thus,  Stein  and 
.  Friedrich,  noting  a  general  decline  in  self-c6ntrolling  behavior  for  all 
diildren  e:<posed  to  violent  teletasion  content,  go  on  to  report  that  for  more 
psychologically  intact  children  the  reduddon  in  self-^oontrol  was  ^cocxtpanied 


50 


Feshbach,  S.,  and  Singe 


T^^R^. ,  op.  cij:. 


51 


Stein,  A.H.  ,and  Friedridi 


,  L.K. ,  "Teljvi 


sion  Content  and  Youfig  Children's 


Behavior",  Television  and  Social  Beha^jior,  vol.  II,  page  202^ 
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by  increased  social  interaction  that  wad  priitarily  oooperative.  They 
state, 'j'lt  appears,  therefore,  that  the /aggressive  programs  had  a  generally 
stiimiLating  effect  for  the  higher  soci<>-eoonomic  status  diildcen  that  led 
to  hi^er  soqial  interaction  and  ICMar  levels  of  personal  control" .  ^ 
This  conclusion  s^ctts  to  fit  the  less /disturbed  children  (emotionally 
inpaffed-leaming  disordered  groip  vwich,  in  the  present  stu^,  was  the' 

Kore  "intact"  of  the  two  groups)  ,  tibugli  they  were  not  of  high  socio- 

/  .  * 

economic  status. 

»• 

For  the  mDst  disturbed  children  (institutionalized  children  from  broken 
hDires)  there  was  a  thread  of  consistency  inasmixii  as  their  reaction  to 
b6th  imitation  choi^ces  and  arousal  of  'feeling  v^re.  both  highlighted  by 
prosocial  television  oonteift.    It  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  pattern  may 
b^  related  to  a  finding  noted  in  Greenberg  and  Gordon's  study.    '  These 
authprs  found  evidence  that  pre-teen  children  from  a  lower-class  background 
with  increased  environmental'  exposure  to  actual  violent  behavior,  ^will 
perceive  less  violence  in  television  programs. 

Of  the  three  tests  administered  a^^^art  of  the  pre-post-evaluatiop  one 

showed  significant  pr^^post  differences,  the  Television  ^Attitude  Questionnaire. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  test  instrument  had  three  different  ooirponents : 
\  .      ■  • 

a  negative  television  attitude  subtest,  dealing  with  subject's  perception 

of  antisocial  attitudes'  stimulated  by  the  television  materials;  a  positive 

television  attitude  dealing  vd.th  tte  sx±)ject's  perception  of  prosocial 

attitudes  stimulated  by  the  television  drama;  and  a  more  general  "ertpathetic" 

 J-.;^  ■ 

Greenbeig,  B.S.  and  Go3:c|3r\,,  T.F. ,  op.  cit. 
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invDlvenent  subtest,  reflecting  the  subject's  predisppsition  and  readiness  to 
feel  for  the  television  portrayed  Characters  in  situations,  not  necessarily 
in  a  purely  negatiye  or  positive  direction.  ^  CL_^ 

Certain  significant  differences  fall  into  a  patttem  in  exaraining  the 
test  results  obtained  with  tl:^  Television  Attitude  Questionnaire  (See  Table  I) . 
Looking  at  the  base-line  measure  (pjpe-e valuation) ,  it  is  seen  that^oertain 
significant  infe^r^groi:p  differences  prevail.       ^       ^  . 

Hie  itost  disturbed  children  (broken  hones')  show  a  significantly, 
greater  degree  of  negativ^^titudes  in  response  to  the  television  stimuli  th^n 
do  the  less  disturbed  (i;eaming^"ai^^r^ed  group) .    The  most  disturbed 
children  also  show  a  significantly  gr^atis^' degree  of  general  "enpathy" 
than  dD  the  less  disturbed.    These  two  |results,  taken  together,  can  be 
viewed  as  conprising  a  syndroane.    The  most  disturbed  children,  ocrnprising/ 
the  most  vulrerable  and  hi^  risk  subjects,  started  off  with  a  significantly 
higher  level  of  emotional  involveitent  v^th  the  televisiori  programs  and 
attitu3es  reflecJting  their  selective  prjeoccupation  with  the  antisocial  ' 
aspects  of  television  content. 

In  looking  at  the  post-evaluation  results  (after  exposure  to  all  of 
ths  television  programs) ,  two  significajnt  inter^groi:p  ccnparisons  are 
noted^  The  irtbst  disturbed  children  scored  significantly  higher  on 
positi\^  television  attitudes  than  did  the  less  disturbed  children.  The 
most„  disturbed  diildren  also  scored  sigjiificantly  higl>er  on  general  enpathy 

than  did  the  less  disturbed.  I 

I  • 

One  must  conclude  that  a  shift  in' attitudes  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  interim  between  th^  pre-  and  post-evaluations- in  the  most  disturbed 

i   '  ^  •  . 
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dijrfdren  following  ej^sxire  to  the  television  stijnuli.    The  constant  | 
factor  in  both  the  pre-  and  post-evaluation  measurements  is  the  finding  of  a 
generally  higher  level  of  attitudinal  .anSssertpathic  responsiveness  to  the 
television  program  materials.  . 

It  VLS  as  though  the  most  distiinbed  children  were  predisposed 
and.  prepared  "to  believe  in'^j«A}5±r^  wa^  Being  shewn/   It  vouM  appear  that 
they\an&-to'"'tKIs'^sti^  <5xth  some  awareness  o"r  readiness  to  see  that 
television  put  "badl^ideas  into  their  heads  and  taught  them  antisocial  ' 
"tricks"  (>^ative  attitudes),   'remarkably,  they  left  th^  stud/  with  a 
significant  attitudinal  shift,  as  measured  by  the  testing  instruments.  They 
were  not,  following  e3<posure  to  the  television  stimulus  materials,  more 
responsive  to  the  prosocial  message?  obtained  from  television,  .and  they 
had    an  increased  awareness  of  the  ambiguities  anc^ocxtplexities  .of 
motivational  forces ,  As  opposed")  to  si^tiple  polarities  between  issues  j  ' 


and  people.    In  other  words,  the  most  disturbed  diildren  v^ere  initially 
mDre  antisocial  than  the  less  disturbed  with  repect  to  measured  television 
attitudes,  and  wound  up  being  more  prosocial  than  the  less  disturbed  v^re. 

In  the  light  of  such  a  change  in  a  tested  hi^  risk  group  of  children 
who  would  ordinarily  (a  priori)  be  considered  "s^oeptible"  to  violent  types 
^levision  stimuli,  'one  wonders  vdiat  could  be  associated  with  this  change. 
Since  this  change  is  the  end  result  of  seeing  both  violait  and  prosocial 

television  programs,  one  coiild  say  that  the  syst;isma^'6  inclusion  of  sorae 

/**  * 
prosoexal  programs  led  to  a  different  "TV  diet"  ^at  had  felicitous  effects. 

'  / 
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It  is  ^so  plausible  following  sane  siaggested  mterj^al  in  the  report  of^  \  O 

53  .  . 

Greenberg  and  Gordon     that  the  nost  disturbed  group,  ccnposed  primarily 

••••*■'■  -      •  ^ 

of  disadvantiagea  children  ^parated  fzcn,  freguenUy  d^Uo  backgrounds; 

v?ere  already  so  attuned  to  violence  in  their  lives  that  they  acc^ted  ^ 

this  phenonenon  as  "natural"  either  in  television  dram  (i.e,  - 

negative  TV  attitude  'score)  or  in  real  life-    If  an  individual's  environment  , 

is  hostile  and  frequ^tly  c5ontains  actual  violent  behavior,  one  possible 

solution  is  to  "acooanodate"  one's  self  to  it.  ' 


One  has  the  irtpression  that  the  prosocial  television  materials  introduced 
'         ^  ■54'' 

sdtne  "cogriitwe  dissonance"     into  their  lives  in  that  their ^  existing  e^q^ec- 


tations,  on  experiencing  actual  lifi^  violence,  were  confronted  by  a  different 
style  or  concept  of  conflict  resolution  (prosocial)  •    The  most  disturbed 
children  thus  had  the  task  of  ceding  with,  and  trying  to  assimilate  a  new 
jstyle  of  conflict  ^solution,  and  on  an  average,  some  change  in  their 
preconceptions  was  e^ffected-  ^ 

One  additional  significant,  intra-group  conparison  is  to  be  noted. 
The  less  disturbed  children  ejqprdssed  significantly  more  negative  attitudes 
on  the  po^-eyaluation  measures  than  they  did  prior  to  their  exposure  ^to  the 
television  stimuli.    Ihis  finding  in  th^  enotionally  more  intact  groi^)  of 
^..Ghildren  is  of  seme  interest,  and  indicative  of  a  paradox  that  has  been, seen 

in  researcii  on  the  effects  of  television  in  children.    The  more  intact  chilcjcen 

ft 

sanetimes  have  their  fantc^ies  sttoulated  l3y  violent  television  programs 


53  '  ' 
Greenberg,  B.S.  and/Gordon  T.F. ,  op.,  cit. 

54  *  .  .  ' 
Festinger,      ,  op.  cit. 
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{fantasy  aggression) ,  and  cef1:ain  indices  or  level  af  faritasy-aggressiiai 
'  •       '  '  ,  ■ 

*  /    '  actually  rise  with  these  clSldren,  •althou(^- the  stikulation  is  not  neoess^iXy, 

"acted  out:    Onvthe  other  hand,  the  cognitive  supports*  piicJVided  by  sane 
*     television  materials  enable  the  more  disorganized  and  mpre  disturbed  v 

child  to  structure  his  thoughts  and  feelings  on  a  hi<^h^  level  ®f  ftmctional 
integration.  -  ^   *      ^  /  '    /\  ^ 


J 


"  .  If  ths  findings       this  projeCrt'  on  irodeling  and/  imitation  were'^to  be  ^ 
summarized  in  the  pithiest  manner,  the  oont:lusioi;is  be  to  the  effect^  . 

that  showing  violent  television  inaterials'^  to  a  population^  of  ^usoeptikxle 
"high-risk"  chi^ldren' dOBj^  not  necessarily  resultrJ43ft\.the^^^  itodeling 
themselves  on  antisocial  ch^sicters.^  Indeed,  the  nost  disturbed  chil 

were  irare  attuned  to  the  pbpsoci^  el?ements  of  whatever  tod  of  telev^^siqn. 

^        \  /  ^       .        ^      ^  yH! 

program  was  shown  (prosocial  63c  vi<^]^t)..    For  vAiatever  reason,  th^ 
^selectively  tumd  in  the'  prosoci^al  m^e2?i:al  and  tuned  out  the  \>ioi^nt 

material.      ^-  \\  -  "   ^    .  A  ■ 

in  -oieii 


The  leSs  disturbed  children  w^i%  more  evenly  divided  in  jpeirj 
modeling  of  prosoqial  or  violent  elements,  and  in  effect  were  silf ^ciently  ; 
intact  or  integrated  to  manipulate  both*  aspects  into  their  npdeling  ^ip 
•  gerh^s  a  more  discriitdnating  and^lective  manner.    Although  feeling 
arousal  states  may  be  high  during  violent  teleyision  prograirts,  the,  fini 

-..!.- 

also  indicate  that  this  does  not  lead  .to  antisocial  inD(|eling  or  acting 


out. 


"^1 


.1 
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.  '       PROJECT  X; 

i 

BEHAVIORAL  AQGRESSICN  AND  ^EVISiag  VIEWING  IN  CHILDREN; 


PSYQHOLOGICAL,  IgVELOPMEWIAL  AND  CLPlICAL  FACTORS 


This  research  to  date  has  focused  on  several  area  of  interrelated 
^  stvdies  pertaining  to  television  viewing  &id  learning.    Ilirou^  a  natiber 
.   of  prbjectst^  a  longitvidinal  ev^ualSon  of ,  thirty^  emotionaXly  irtpaired 
children  aged  10  to  14  has  been  purs'lfed  for  a  peiriod  of  four  years.  An 
-  additional  year  of  following  the  developiTEnt  of  these  children  in  their 
classroom  and  sciioolyard  activities,  as  well  as  thiW^  tests  and  measure- 
nents  whidi  elicit^  their  responses  to  television  stimuli  #  has  now  provided 
a  rare,  five-year  set  of  fii^dings.  •  ^ 

\    •    .    >  \ 

\  Special  ^ocus  or^  the  so-called  susceptible  child  al^o  reported  parallel 
*    findings  inKrolA>ing  institutiaiWized  children  from  broken^  homes.    The  first 
sanple  consisted  of  boys.    A  second  sairple  of  Institutionailized 'cbklldren  from 
broken  homes  whic±i  included  an  equal  niinber  of  boys  and  girl^^was  obtained. 
The  investigation  of  this  second  sarnple  of  institutionalized  children  has 


^    provided>^urther  opportunity  for  that  most  desirable  ingredient  of 'research 
with  chiloren,  longitudinal  study. 


\  An  extensive  series  of  studies  wifih  youthful  and  young  adult  offenders 
has  al30  been  reported.**   Iliesd  viejce  young  persons  vAiose  behavior  was 


*  Projects  I,  II,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
**  Projects  III,  IV  and  V. 
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characterized  by  episocJes  of  extreme  violence,  rt^ost  of  whom  were  incarcerated 
for  such  crimes  as  hcndcide,  aggravated  assault,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
kill.    The.carpArativ?  role  of  television,  in  relatipn  to  a  large  nvirber  of 
carefully  studied  developmental  variables,  was  the  subject  of  this  study • 

A  pilot  project,  corparing  developniental  factors,  in  youthful  violent 
offenders  with  developnental  factors  in  college  students  dempnstrated  an 
additional  useful  apprdadi  to'  the  retrospective  stu^  of  long-tenn 
developtHntal  considerations  with  respect- to  acted-out  violence.* 

Projects  VII,  VIII  and  IX  contained  the  findings  relating  to 
cognitive  style,  perception  and  response  to  violent  and  prosocial 
elenents  in  television  pro^^j^ms.    These  studied  vare  concerned  with 
the  relationship  ^betwe^n  television  viewing,  observatibnal  learning  and 
imitation.    They  involved  the  use.  of  prosocial  as  viell  as  violent  television 
stiinulus  materials.    Ihe  work  has  resulted  in 'a  v^alth  of  materials. 

An  area  of  high  priority  concern  that  presented  itself  for  stud/  in 

the  present  project  was_the  lognitiadinal ,  in-depth  studies  of  aggression 

and  television  viewing  in  children. 
> 

In  follow  up  to  previous  methodologies  used  in  the  studies  of  known 
violent  young  adults,  ^  the  present  stucfy  sou^t  to' determine  the  long-term 
relationships  between  television  viewing  and  real  behavior  of  children  v*iose 
individual  and  group  behavior  was  available  for  twenty- four  hour  observation 
by  teaching  staff,  supervisors,  clinicians  and  research  personnel. 


Project  VI. 
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Rationale:  * 

  >« 

*  As  has  been  noted  elsewhere  throughout  this  series  of  studies  and 

those  of  other  researdiers,  the  hypothesi?  that  increased  exposure  to  the 

viewing  of  televised  violence  may  result  in  increased  violent  behavibr  on 

the  part^  of  th^  viewer  has  been  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Hiis  has 

included  field  studies,  surveysi,.  torrelaticxi  studies^  and  experunentaa, 

r.  projects.    No  single  method  by  itself  has  proven  to  be  satisfactory, 

although  a  considerable  amount  of  laboratory-experimental  evidence  points 

toward  a  causal  relationship  bet^^sen  the  viewing  of  televised  violence  and 

55,56 

aggressive  behavior.  However,  there  has  not  been  a  satisfactory 

demons tra^pion  of  anti-social,  violent  or  aggressive  behavior  in  real  life 
following    prolonged  exposure  to  televised  violence.    In  laboratory  studies 
one  can  merely  postulate  that  the  conditiqns  are  representative  of  those 
met  in  real  life.  ; 

In  contrast  to  such  findings,  the  findings  of  the  previous  studies  in 

57 

this  series  as  well  as  tho^  of  other  researchers     fail  to  shew  a  causal 
relationship  between  the  viewing  of  televised  violence  and  actual  violent  ' 
'behavior.    Instead,  the  findings  have  reveale^'^that  vAiile  there  is  an 
increase  in  violent  and  aggressive  fantasies  or  ^ay,  there  is  no  increase 
in  violent  behavior  either  at  hcxne  or  in  the  school  setting  in  vrtiich  other 


ERIC 
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children  /(or  adults)  are  struck  6r  threatened.  In  terms  then  ,of  notivation, 
ttos  viewing  of  television  does  not  appear  to  notivate  or  nove  the  viewer 


tx3ward  vii^ence. 


However,  if  a^iewer  is  already  predisposed^  moved  toward  violence, 
thfen  viewed  television  violence  may  be  instrumental  in  shaping  the  form  of 
that  violent  behaWor  by  way  of  -imitation  or  podeling.    Television  will  not 
turn  a  non-bully  ihto  a  bullV,  but  it  may  provide  for  Bullies  a  broader 
repertoire  of  "methods  and  models.  ^ 

Children  for  years  have  played  at  qpvtooys  and  Indians /oops  and  rci)bers 
war  and  a  variety  of  other  gam^s  viiich  model  themselves  on  man's, minor  and 
epic  milestones  of  violence.    This  represents  a  qoiplex  set  of  psycho- 
dynamid^  develbpiental  configurations  having  to  do  with  both  ego  and  super- 
ego fofTTiation  rather  than  thi  direct  and  siirple  gratification  of  aggressive 

I 

or  sadistic  drives.    :      ,    '       ,  4 

Predisposed  to  K^iolfent  behavior  becayse  of  a  variety  of  c3evelopmental 
\ and  psychological  detierminants  however,  and  ^triggered  by  frustration, 
delinquent  juvenile^  and  adult  offenders-  can  and  have  found  a  variety  of 
destructive  acts  to  i^tate  in  televised  action-adventure  drama  vAiich  they 
may  replicate,  as  teci|niqi:es  in  their  own  anl|isociai  behavior.  , 

A  further  hypothesis  remained  to  be  tested  which  carried  over  from 
previous  work  with  youthful  and  young  adult  offenders.    If  viewing  of 
violent  television  portrayals  results  in,  or  is  associated  with,  inc^ased 
aggressive  behavior  on  the  part  of  certain  children,  then  children  whfcrare 
known  to  be^the  m^st  violent  and  aggressive  in  a  given  population  should 
show  a  significant  or  marked  preference  for  violent  prograitming,  more 
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intense  cSevotion  tp  violent  prograirining,  ancT^  gxeatex  degree  of 
to  violent  television,  »  , 


exi)Osvire 


\ 


MBirfODOLOGY 


Subjects: 

IVo  groxjps  of  vulrerable  ciiildren*  were  used  in  this\stu<^-  One 

grpup  (LEARNING-DISORDERED  GROUP)  **  consisted  o'f  thirty- four  children  attending  ' 

a  private,  non-profit  day  school  for  anotionally  troubled  and  leahiing- 

disordered  children.    The  referral  of  these  youngsters  to  this  special 

.  school  (usually  f recti  a  clinical  or  public  school  source)  reflected  professional 

jyc^aient  that  these  children  needed  special  and  long-term  assistance,  "These 

children  had  average  intellectual  encbwrtent,  bu^r  the  oonitDn  syirptom  shared 

by  ail  was  sane  type  of  learning  disability  irttedded  4n  a  oonplex  of  related 

« 

enotional  and  behavioral  problems- 

There  were  twenty-ei<^,  boys  and  six- girls/  twenty- fgur  blacks  and  ten 
whites  in  the  grojjp.    They  ranged  in  age  from  twelve  to  sixteen  (Av,  Age  = 
^13  years  11  itonths.)    Ihe  majority  of  these  children  were  living  at  home 
,  with  a  nore  or  less  intact  family.    Children  in  this  ^roup  had  participated 
in  previous  stixJies,  and  sorae  had  been  subject  to  \jp  to  five  consecutive 
years  of  sLntensive,  in-depth  evaluation  and  on-going  clinical  and  special 
educational  obseirvations.  « 


*    See  Discussion  Section  for  discussion  of  the  vulnerable  child. 

**  This  group  included  seme  children .  f ran  the  gixDyp  itefenred  to  as 
.Groxjp  A  in  Projects  I,  II,  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 
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Tte  second  group  (BK3KEN  HOME  GROUP)  *  in  tids  stucjy  consisted  of 
fifty-one  enotionally  vulnerabj.e  children  vte  had  ^^lerally  e^q^erienoed 
significant  hare  instability  iii  their  early  Sevelopipental  years,    Ttiey  ^ 
lived  at  a  residential  treatment  center  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children.    Ths  children  in  this  groi^)  shared  in  ocmmDn  a  backgromd  of 
broken  and  disrupted  hemes.    Because  of  their  background  of  broken  hones 
and  eafly  fanaXy  disruption,  this  group  Of  children  was  generally  more 
disturbed  than  tte  other  group  of  anotionally  irtpai^d,  leaming-disorderfed 
children.  .  ^  . 

iyfc>st  of  the  children  attended  nei(^hborHc)od  schools^  but  some  attended 
a  special  school  at  th^p  institution  v*iere  they  lived  because  of  a  variety 
of  eitoUonal  and  learning  problems.    I.Q.  '6  ix\  this  group  ranged  from  dull- 
normal  to  bright-average;  most  were  in  \}ie  lav-average  range. 

t[he  children  in  this  second  group  ranged  in  age  trom  four  to  sixteerv 
wiCh  the  majority  between  the  ages  of  ei^t.  and  twelve  (av.  age  =  11  years 
6  nortths).    There  were  thirty- three  boys  arid" eighteen  girls,  twenty-six 
whites  and  twenty- five  blacks.  , 


Nuntoer,  Av.  Age,  Race  and  Sex 

of  Children  Participating 
in  1974-1975  Longitudinal  Study 


liARaiNG-DISOICteRED  GRXJP 

bhdken'hcme  GHDUP 


Nuirber  • 

Av.  Age 

Se 
"  M 

!X 

'  F 

Ra 

B 

W 

34 

13  yrs.  11  itDS. 

28 

6 

24 

10 

51 

11  yrs^    6  iiDS. 

33 

18 

25 

26 

Seme  of  tKe  children  in  this  group  had  been^tudied  Mth  the  group  referred 
to  as  Group  B  in  Projeqts  VIII  ^nd  IX. 
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Prooedures;  ^  .  ^ 

Both  groups  of  children  had  participated  in  research  studies  durij;ig 
the  year  prior 'to  this  sti:dy.    They  v>?ere  then  clinically  scrutinized  for 
an  additional  twelve  itonth  period  in  an  in-depth  study  witJi  reference  \p 
multiple  developmental  factors  and  the  relative  iitportanoe  of  telev3.3ion 
viewing  as  a  behavior  nodifier  in,  the  assessment  of  their  pep*)nality 
develc^ment.    teily  observations  by  teachers,  research  s^ff , - houseparents 
and  other  professionals  involved  with  the  management  ^d  care  of  thel5e 
^children  were  available  as  an  extensive  boc^  of  clinical  inf(S;^inatian.  ^ 

Added  to  this  was  the  cJata  of  special  psychological  measureitients 

N 

sxoch  as  the  Sears  Aggression  Scales  and  the  Conposite  Aggression  Inventory, 
and  the  finding^  of  ootplete  clinical  evaluations  by  certified  child 
psydiiatrists  and  psychologists  with  extensive  experience  in  working  with 
institutionalized  and  f»n-institutionalized  children  from  a  wide  variety 
of  backqrounds.    These  evaluations  included  individual  i;i-de(pth  interviews 
with  each  child  involving  a  wide  array  of  professional  skill$  and  technique 
developed  over  the  years  and  practiced  by  the  interviewers  in^  their  day-to~ 
day  4)rof essional  work.    Ajso  used  wgre  standardized  child  psychological 
tests  including  sucii  projective  tests  as  the  Rorschach,  Children's 


*  The  Sears  Aggression  Scales  were  originally  administered  in  pifcevious 
studies  of  this  series  to  t)^  Learning-Disordered  Group  and  were  again 
linistered  to  them  at  tt^  end  of  this  stufy  for  oonparative  purposes. 
Ccni30site  Aggression' Inventory  was  used  for  the  Broken  Heme  Groi^ 
icause  it  w;^  felt,  to  be  a  more  refined  conposite  of  several  existing 
aggression  scales.    It  was  then  readministered  at  the  end  of  this  sj 
for  oonparative  pxjrposes  inasmuch  as  this  group  had  no  lon^itu^ 
comiitment  to  the  Sears  Scales..    See  ^^pendix  for  descriptionof-^both 
instrunnents.  '      '  ^         '         •  - 

•  i 
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Apperception  Test,,  figure  drawings  and  sentence^  cntpletion,  and  intelligence 
tests  such  as  the  Stanford- Benet  and  th^  Wfechsler  Intelligence  Sc^e  fbr 

•  Oiildren.    Each  child  was  individually  assessed  and  evaluated  in  regixLar 

clinical  staff  conferences/ 


In  addition,  a  specific  individual  history  "and  background  survey, 
^developed  and  adapted  fo Having  the  methodology  of  the  retrospective  studies 
used  in  previous  research  with  young  adult  violent  offenders,  was  pursi:ed  ^ 
with  each  child.*    Pollening  the  accimtlation  of  all  of  the, above  c^.inical 
data  and  materials,  the  child's  developmental  dynamics,  behavioral  aggressivity, 
ego  functioning  and  t^evision  viewing  experiences  and  preferences  v\^re 
individually  assessed  by ,a  child  psychiatrist,  a  child  analyst,  a  senior 
clinical  psychologist  and  a  reseairch  consultant  at  weekly  research  conferences. 
Additional  Clinical  Inquiry:  j  ' 

The  clinical  evaluation  team  consisted  of  teachers,  housepairents ,  case- 
workers and  researchers  under  the  clinicaQL  direction  of  th^  senior  specialist 
in  child  psychiatry,  aiKi  the  agency's  Clinical  Director  of -Child  Psychology. 
In  weekly  research  conferences,  each  chilli  was  evaluated  with  re^^pect  to  the 
foliating  factors,  based  on  information  available  from  parents,  teachers, 
caseworkers,  research  staff,  direct  examinations  and  observations  o^  the 
'dnild,  review  of  clinical  and  school  records: 

1.    Was  this  child  more  aggressive,  less  aggressive  or  unchanged; 
ccnpared  to  vAien  he  was.  first  evaluated  in  the  television  p?x)ject  involving 
behavior  and  emotiarial  response  to  televsion  content?  *         .  *  \ 


*  See  Appendix  for  the  Child  Developnental  Data  Oollection  Guide  vMch  wals-* 
developed  apd  the  'in-depth  interview  techniques  followed. » 
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^1.    What  factors  in  ths  child'^  "heme  aife,  school,  peer  relataonsj, 
irentali  and  eraoticnal  developient,  fantasy  or  intra-psychic  e^qDeriences  j. 
were  issociated  with  any  dianges  that  may  have  occurred?  Specifically,! 
to  what  extent  was  television  content  associated  with  ^aggressive  (or  pro- 
social)  attitudes,  behavior,  fantasies  and  life  content?  I  . 

3.  If  the  child  was  nore  aggressive,  vAiat  v^re  the  child's  favorite 
television  programs  and  characters?  ,  * 

4.  If  the  child  was  JLess  aggressive,  was  he ^re ^passive  or  more 

,     '  i 

prosocial?  . 

5.  If  the  child  was  known  to  be  directly  influ^cedvby  television  . 
viewing,  were  there  particular  characteristics  of  this  child's  personality 
constellation  othe:r  than  the  pattern  of  exposiire  to  the  television  prograips 
v^^uch  made  him  more  siosceptible  bo  imitation,  modeling  or  suggestion?^ 

Th5se  kinds  of  qi:estions,  specifically  put  to  the  research  team 
following  the  in-depth^  study  o^  each  diild  who  participated  in  this  project 
provided  clinical  evaluations  in  the  oontext  of  the  child's  everyday  life  x 
ejqperiences  and  the' totality  of  'it>£luences  \3pon  hi^everyday  behavior. 


/ 


AssessiT^t  of  Aggressive,  or  Violent  Behavior:  / '  <         ^  ^ 

In  the  instance  of  each  child  v*io  participated  in  the  ongoing,  ,^n- 
depth  clinical  studies,  the  evaluation  of  aggressivity  was  arrived  at  as 

the  result  of  ongoing  consideration  of  multiple  factors,  measurements  ahd 

/    ^    '    '  \  /  - 

observations  of  each  ciiild  participating  in  the  project.    In  additipn  to 

the  scales  and  measurements  v*iich         utilized  in  th^sfe  studies,  direct 


o^jservatictfis,  clinical  materials,  teacher  reports,  casework  and  houseparait 
infonn^tion  were  pooled  and  utilised  in  the  evaluation  of  each  child.  The 
children  were  assessed  with  respect  to  their  aggressive  behavior  as^  follows: 

1.  Was  the  child  involved  in  actiJal  figlits?    Fi;;equencY?   Age  at  v*iich 
first  ctoserved?  ^ 

2.  "what  was  the  child's  re^nse  lo"" adult  intervention?    Did  the  child 

'■^      '  '  , 

welccine  or  resist  intervention  of  peer  jpr  adult  peacemakers?  , 

3.  HDw  did  the  chiid  fi^t?    TCj  defend  self?    To  inflict  maxutal 
damage?   Wtere  iitpleitents  (stones,  sticks)  used  with  serious  intent?  Did 
the  child  strike  another  and  try  to  melt  away  into  the  crowd  at  the  school- 
yard, or  did  the  child  seek  identification  as  the  aggressor,  or  a  reputation.-. 

*  for  toughness?  ,  ' 

4.  Did  ^e  child  fight  with  only  boys,  girls,  younger  children,  older 
child^,  adults,  strangers,  animals,  or  only  persons  known  to  the  child? 

5^    Did  the  child  tend  to  win,  lose,  or  fight  to  a  draw  before  adult 
o/  peer  intervention?  .  Had  the  child  ever  seriously  injured  another  child 

•^(animai,  pet,  etc.)?  „      )'  ' 

'    /  '■  •    '  '    '  • 

^.    Was  the  child  himself  or  h^elf  the  obT4ct  of  assaultiviaaess?  | 

TO  What  extent?  -  ^ 

-      '  "  '  ■  ^  / 

7.    Did  the  diild  require  special  parental  or  school  discipline  for  , 

"  '\  ' 

pugnacifeius  betevior?   How  many  times? 


Whenever  a  child  was  <<^y^uated  as  a  yL^fily  aggressive  or  assaultive  one^ 
this  sttdy  attenpted  to  ascertain -viiether  there  were  any  significant 
differences  in  fafrdly  backgromd,  in  oartp  to  those  of  less  aggressive' 

children,  use  of  punishment  by  parents,  aitd*  types  of  punishnents^  influence 

f.  .  , 

by  older  siblings,  level  of  schcx)l  perfbnnance,  and  other  factors  pertaining 
to  physical  and  Qrotional  health,  and  whether  or  pot  there  sig^ficant 
differences  in  television  viewing. 

Classification  of  Children; 

During  the  initial  phase  of  th^\fifth  year  stucfy  the  children  w^re 
classified  into  three  groil^s  with  refer^tqe  tb  (a)  violent  (assaultive) 
behavior  and  (if)  non-assaulti^    hi^  aggressivity, '  and  (cj  low  aggressivity- 
In  these  studies  \p.olence  was  mstinguished  fratv^aggressioh  as  follows: 

Violence  is  that  kind  ot^^  behavior  vAiich  ph^^cally 
harms'  or  threatens  another  person  or  valued  a:nect- 
It  has  a  destructive  qualx^ty-    In  contrast  to  -^s, 
aggression  is  .the  active  ptirsuit  of  an  object,  goc^ 
or  person  without  necessarily  seddng  the  hjarm-of 
that  object  or  person.* 

Thus,  children  were  classified  into  two  groyps  with  reffei:ence  to  aggressivity 
(high  or  low) ,  and  classified  in  a  third  or  violent  ^group  if  they  were 
actually  assaultive  to  property  or  persons.  ' 

r 


♦  Eb^rience  in  working  with  large  nurbers  of  violent  persons  led  ta  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  many  advantages  in'  regarding  .aggression  as 
the  c^posite  of  passivity,  ireservini^i^iolence  for  that  Joehavior  v*u.ch 
has  a  tiore  destructive  aim  \and  quality.    As  aggression  can  be  seen  as 
the  opposite  of  passivity,  violence  can  be  seen  as  the  opposite  of 
tenderness  or  gentleness.  _ 
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The  children  VASxe^also  classified  into  wsak,^d  strong  ^ego  f motioning 
giDips.    These  classifications  were  based  on  extended  clinical  evaliiation 
and  assessment  of  each  child's  ego  developnnSnt  of  mental  nfechanisms  of 
adjustment  and  coping  asx^llcws: 

1.  Relationship  to  reality  -  adequate  or  iiiadBquate  recognition  of  tihe 
difference  bBtv\^en  reality  and  fantasy,  and  socially  appropriate  behavior^ 

■ '    "  ''^  "\  •  ' 

2.  Control  of  drives  -  diininished  or"^  adequate  ability  to  tx>lerate 

frustration  of  meds  versus  inpulsivity. 

■  ii 

f  *  )  F. 

3.  Interpersonal  relationships  -  adequate  or  flattened  as^ijireness  of . 
the  needs  and  feelings  of  others;  appropriate  relationships  versus  over- 


dependence  or  isolation  from  others. 


4.  Defensive  function  -  effective  or  defective  ego  defenses  against 
anxiety;  the  ability  or  inability  to  fu^^gtion  ^propriately  vAien  ipset  or 
anxious.  - 

5.  Synthetic  function  -  ability  or  inability  to  organize  or  'direct 
oneself,  or  to  avoid  confusion  and  gross  behavioral  inconsistencies. 

6.  {Perception  -  the  clar^^  of  understanding  of  relevant  ejqperienoes 

in  proper  cdntfex:^.  ,  ' 

^■^  ^         \  .  .  .  \  ^  . 

7.  Intelligence  -  may  or  may  not  be  affected,  but  incltdes  intact 
prc4)l^m^»Dlving  <^s  function  enoomtjered  in  emotional  learning  disorders  or 
pseu^D-ritardaticHi.  ^ 

r  ■         /  . 
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Thusy^hen  oorisidefing  possible  effects  of  television  violence  on  the 
behavior  of  children,  six  categories  were  utilized  for  catparison  purposes: 

1)  ICM  Aggressivity-Weak  Ego 

2)  Lew  Aggressivity^Strong  Ego 

3)  High  Aggressivity-Vfeak  Ego 

4)  High 'Aggressivity-Strong  Ego 

5)  '    Assaultive-Weak  Ego  • 

6)  Assaultive-Strong  Ego 

Assessment  of  Viewing  Patterns: 

/  ^      .,  ■ 

When  such  information  was  available,  the  children  v^re  additionally 

stxidied  in  acoordance  with  their  television  viewing  patterns  as  follows: 

a)  Current  vioving"  habits 

b)  '  Previous  year*  s  viewing  habits 

c)  Early  history  of  childhood  ^ja^ing  habits. 

.  MDreovef ,  the  t^^s  of  program  preferences  (i.e.  aqtion^adventqre ,  sports, 
ocmedy,  cartoons,  violent i versus  non- violent,  etc.)  v^re  noted. 

Finally,  all  data  from  the  clinical  evaluations  and  inquiries,  various  . 
tests  and  neasures,  cl^sifications  of  the^  children,  viewing  patterns  and 
case  histories  were  collected,  examined  ai^ assessed  to  determinie  vdiat,  if 
any,  jLnflxjence  tele^vision  violence  had, on  the  behavior  patterns  of  feese 
children  in  relationship  to  the  many  other  multiple^^velopnnenjbal  and 

psychological  factor^  virich  affected  them*;.  .  Jl*  -^"^  ^  [  y 

I 

■    ■  ■.  /■    *  • 

/  ■  ■    .     •  ■      •    ■  ' 
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FINDINGS 


Grol^  Categoi:ies;i       .  .  . 

.  -  •  ■  V        ■  .  i  ■ 

The  cx2TpDsitIoi\  of  the  ^kx  aggressivity-ego  categories  for  the 

*)  -  '  \>     "       \  ^ 

Leatning-Disordered  Group  was  analyzed  for  basic  variables  incILuding  i  '  ^  * 
members  of  jsubjectjsi  in  each  c^±egoxy,  average  age,  sex  and  ^a^^T^^ 


TftHLE  II 


1974-1975  LE^miMG-DISOitoREI)  GR^ 
Nunters,  Av.  Age/^Sex  and  Race  , 
For  Aggressivity-Ego  Categories 


Weak  Ego-law.  Aggressivity 
Vfeak  Ego-High  Aggtessivity 
Weak  Ego-Assaultive  ^ 
Strong  Ego-Lew  Aggressivity' 

o 

strong  Ego-High  Aggressivity 
Strong  Ego-Assaultive 

\    .  IDEALS  ^ 


Nunnber 

r 

13 


Average  Age 
12  yrs'>  5  jtps. 


13  yrs. 


12  yrs,  4  mos 


13  yirs 


12  yrs.  9  mos. 


Sex 


M 
10 


-1 


^^&Tale 


F=feinale 


B=^lack 


n 


3 


Race 


B 
12 


W 
1 


Ihe  tcJtal  niiTber  of  children  v*o  conpleted  the  study  reflects  population 
depletion,    sinjce  seme  children  left  ^-the  study  before  it,  was  ccnpleted  dve 
to  nozfoal  institutiQn^''''tunx)ver.      »        ^  ^ 


As  gan  be  noted,  the  weak  ego- low  aggressivity  categpry  accounted  for 
approxiinately  half  of  all  the  diildren  in  this  gron)  (13  out  of  27)  •  The 
low  aggressivity  category  in  both  strong  and  weak  ego  classifications 
acoourited  for  19  out  of  27  children  (72%) .    Also  to  be  noted,  the  weak 
ego  classification  in  both  high  or  lew  aggressivity  and  assaultive 
categories  included  21  out  of  27  children  ^(77%)". 

Ttte  conposition  of  the  six- aggressivity-ego  classJfication^i^^ci/^the 
^^rokin  HCRB  GrDijp''was,^aly2ed''. 


^  l!ABLE  III 

"  .  1974-1975  BRDKEN  HOME  GRCXJP 
Nuifcers,  Av.  Age,  Sex,  and  Race 
For  Aggressivit^Ego.  Categories 


Weak  Ego-Low  Aggressivity 

\ 

Weak  Ego-High  Aggressivity 
Weak  Ego-Assaultive 
Strong  Ego-Low^  Aggressivity 
Strong  Ego-Hi^  Aggressivity 
JStrong  Ego-Assaultive      .  • 


\ 


TOTALS 


,  S< 

2X 

Ra( 

Nunber 

Average  Age 

M 

F  ' 

B 

W 

20 

10  yrs.  3  mos. 

^  ■ 

15 

5 

•  9 

11 

9 

13  yrs. 

4 

1 

8 

6 

10  yrs.  10  mos. 

ilk 

5 

i 

2 

4 

9 

.10  yrs.  10  mos. 

5 

4 

4  < 

5 

4 

9  yrs.  10  mos. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10  yrs.  2  mos. 

1 

•  1 

1 

1 

501 

10  yrs.  7  mos. 

33 

17 

19  y 

3\ 

E^female  B=black 


'^Nnale 

*  -rt^  total  nuitjer  of  .fjiildrten  wio  ccnpleted  the  stuiay  reflects  population 
deletion,  since  ^oie  children  XLeffe^the  stvdy  before  it  was  oonpleted^due 


to  riprmal  institutional  turnovers 
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In  this  group,  the  weak  ego- low  aggre^ivity  category  accounted  for  20 
out  of  50  children  (40%) .    The  weak  ego  classification  in  high  or  lew  v 
aggnessivity  and  assaultive  categories  accounted  for '35  oilt  of  50  childrer^ 


(70%) 


Thus,  t±ke'  cEinhined  group  aggressivity-ego  classifications  indicated 
that  the  v^e^  ego  classification  in  all  three  categories  accountled  for 
56-  out  of  77  children  (73%)  in  this  study-    The  ocmbined  low  aggressivity 
classification  included  48  out  of  77  children  (61%)  ;  the  oonibined  high 
aggre^sivity  category  includ^d^^  out  of  77  children  (23%);  and  the 
combined  assaultive  category  acoobiited  for  11  out  of  77  children  (14%), 


TABLE  IV 


1974-1975  TABLE  OF  OMINED  GRDUPS 
Nu:±>ei:S/  Av.  Age,  Sex,  and  Race 
For  Aggzessivity-Ego  Categories 


Weak  Ego-Lew  iAggressivity 
Vteak  Ego-Hig\  Aggressivx;t:Y 
Weak  Ego-AssaulXive 
Strong  Ego-Low  Aggressivity 


StroW  Ego-High  Aggressivity 
Strpng  Ego-Assaultive 


TOTALS 

N^roale        P=feniale  B=black 


Sex 

Race 

Nunber 

,  Average  ^ge 

M 

F 

B  W 

33 

11  yrs,  /4  mos,  i 

35 

8 

21 

12 

14 

^y^7\  \  

8 

6 

5-  • 

9 

11  yrs//  8  moS, 

7 

2 

5 

4 

15 

12  yr?.  2  mos. 

11 

4 

10 

5 

4  \ 

9  yrs-  10  ino^- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10  yrs.  2  mos. 

1" 

1 

1 

77* 

11  yrs.  4  mos. 

54 

23 

44 

33 

W=v4iite 


*  ^Eh^  total  nuttoer  of  children  viio  cotpleted  the  stucfy  reflects  population  ' 
— -d^g^ietion^,  since  scrae  diildren  l^ft  the  study  before  it  was  qotpleted  due 
"to  normal  institutional  turnover,  t  ^ 

I  ^ 
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Ihese  aggressivity-ego  classifiqations  for  each  group  and  cxnibined 
^groups  are  piBsented  in  svnnBry  form  in  Tables  V,  VI  ai3id  VII, 


meug  V 

'  ^I£AJ^BK>DISOREERED  GHCXff 
NuriDers  of  Children  In  • 
Aggressivity-Ego  Classification 


Weak  Ego 
Strong  Ego 
TOTALS 


Low 
Aggre^isivity 

Hi^ 
Aggiessivity 

Assaultive 

TOEALS 

13  (49%) 

5  (16%) 

>     3  (11%) 

21  (77%) 

 r 

6  (23%) # 

0 

0 

6  (23%) 

19  (72%) 

5  (16%)^ 

t 

3  (11%) 

27*  , 

■tABLE  VI 

BROKEN  HCWE  GROUP 
Nunbers  of  Qiildren  In 
Aggress;Lvity-Ego  Classifications 


Weak 
Strong  Ego 
TOEALS 


Aggressivity 

High 
Aggressivity 

Assaultive 

•KXEALS/ 

20  (40%) 

9  (18%) 

6  (12%)  ■ 

^  35  (70%) 

^  9  (ia%) 

4  (  8%) 

2  (  4%) 

15  (30%) 

29  (58%) 

13  (26%) 

8  (16%) 

'50* 

*  The  total  niirber  of  children  who  oonpleted  the  stud^  reflects  population 
depletion,  since  some  cfiildren  left  the  study  before  it,  was  oonplete 
,due  to  normal  institutional  turnover. 
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T?^HLE  VII 

COMBINED  QRDUPS 
Total  Nunnbers  of  Children  In 
Aggres3ivity-=B5^o  Classification 


Weak  Ego 
♦Stxmg  Ego 
TOTALS 


Low 

Aggressivity 

Ac 

High 
fgressivity 

Assaultive 

TOTALS 

33  (43%)  ' 

14  (18%) 

SI  (12%) 

56  (73%) 

15  (19%)  ^ 

^4(5%) 

k  {  3%) 

.21  (27%) 

■48  (61%) 

.  18  (23%) 

1 

1  (14%)  ' 

77* 

;  ■    •  i 

*  The  total  nutter  of  childr^  who  oosnpleted  the  stucfy  reflec±s  population 
depletion,  since  sane  children  left  the  study  befdre  it  was  oonplet 
due  to  nprinal  institutional  turnover.    -  . 


f 


\     ■         ■  ■ 

There  were^no  major  ^differences  xn  the  average  ages  of  either  groip  of 
childxjen.    The  age  range  for  the  Learning-Disordered  Group  was  fi:Dm  eleven 
to  sixteen.    Out  of  thirty- four  Learning-Disordered  chi]^cen,^  the  larg^, 
majority  ware  boys,  reflecting  general  e^^^erience  in  ^Pach  referrals  of  bq^s 
to  special  schools  is  nore,.e£!^^^t  than  the  referral  of  girls.    There  was 
also  a  sizeable  majorityV^of  blacks  in  this  group^  oonsisterit  with  the  * 
neighborhood  of  the/school,  referral  sources,  and  other  socio-^fenomic 
indices.   '  /  \  '  . 

Thus;  the  profiled  child  fran  the  Learning-Disordered  Group  wotdd  be 
black,  male,  approximately  thirteen  years  old,  with  a  low  level  of  adjustment 
to  life  reflective  of  weak  ego  functioning,  but  not  necessarily  associa-ted 

V  ■  •  ^     -  " 

with  aggressive  or  assaultive  behavior. 


r 


ERIC 
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Ttie  ages'  for  the  Broken  Hone  Group  ranged  fron  five  to  sixteen,  with 
the  najority  between  eight  and  twe]^ve.  .^The,niiTi^)ers  of  boys  and  girls  was 
more ''nearly  equal  in  this  group,  reflecting  the^  structure  of  the  Hone  at 
which  they  lived  ^ch  has  two  cottages  for  boys  and  two  for  girls, 
i^roxiitately  half  of  the  children  v^re  black  and  half  v*iite. 

Tte  profiled  diild  from  the  Broken  Home  Groip  would  be  either  boy  or 
girl,  black  or  whife,  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  vffth  a  weak  ego  and 
tendency  toward  lOff  rather  than  |iigh  levels  of  aggressivity. 
loqgitiK^inal  Aggression  Scales  Coct|>arisons ; 

C  Ihe  ;gears  Aggression;  Scales  were  originally  administered  to-  the  I^aming^ 
DiW>rdf^ted  Groip  in  1970-71  and  groi^)  average  scopes  were  c±>tainea.    The  Sears 
es  were,  again  administered  in  1972-73  and  1974-75  for  oomparison  purposes. 

TABLE  Vin.  ,        .  ,  '        •    '  ' 

\  LGngi1;3Jdinal  Oonparisons  o£  Group  Average 
" \        Scores  on  Sears  Aggression  Scales 
For  LEARWNG-DISOREtKEni^GR^ 


Aggression  Anxiety 
Projected  Aggression 
Self-Aggression 
Prosocial  Aggression 
Antisocial'  Aggression 


1970-71 

(N=30)  , 

1972-73 

(N=34) 

■  1974-75 
(N=21*)  , 

r 

M 

sp 

,  ,  6.88 
v.  2.20 

6.73  • 
2.24 

7.10  / 
'  4.74,/ 

>>■  M 
SD 

6.40 

2;  85 

'j6.19 
2.73 

t>      '  j 

6.50 
4.531 

SD 

2.52 
1.45 

2.21 
1.24 

2.10  \ 
3.91  V 

SD 

5.15 
1.63 

4.21 
1.71  ^ 

5.20l  \ 
5.55 

M 
SD 

\  4-96,.  - 
^  1.65 

8.79 
1.73 

5. 90 
,  5.91. 

M=ttBan       ^D=standard  deviation 


*  The  total  nurber  of  ciiildren  v*io  completed  the  study  reflects  population 
depletion,  since  Some  children  left  the  study  before  it  was  ccqpleted  due 
dvB  to  i»nnai\  institutional  turnover. 
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A  series  of  t  tests  was  cq:iduQte4'tD  axtpa2:e^the"  i(ean  "IgSe^  average)  . 
scores        each  ^category  of  liie  SearSi,Scal5qs.    Only  the  Antisocial  Aggt^Ssion 
category'  showed  significant  differences.    Ilie  1972-73  group  shewed 
a  significant  inbr^age  in  Antisocial  Aggre^ion  test  ^measures  over 
the  1970-71  group  or  ths  1974^75  group.  / 


\ 


■TABLE  DC 

0  ^  , 

Ijiifferjenoes  in  Antisocial  Aggression 
Maasuces  on  th^  Sears  Aggression  Scales 
for  LE»J^Il«r-DiSOR^^ 


■  ■    t  ' 

df 

P 

0 

1970-71  vs.  '1972-73  . 

9.11 

62 

<.01 

1972-73  vs.  197^4-75 

2.63 

-  53 

<.  05 

( 

Ihe  Oonposite  i^gression  Inventory  was  administered  to  the  Broken  Hcnie^ 
Group  in  1973-74  becaugeJtMs  Inventory  was  considered  to  be  a  more  refined 
oonpQsite  of '  several  aggressicSn  scales;  aa&o  this  group  had  no  oonmitment  to 
the  Sears  Scales  as  did  the  Ljeaming-Disordered  ISroupI   "Ihe  Inventory  was 
readrtdnistered  to  the  Broken  Hone  Group  In  1974-75  for  conparison  purposes. 
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TABLE  X 

tiongitudinal  Oonparisons  of  Groi^)  Average 
Scores  On  Qxiposite  Aggression  Inventory  for 
BH3KEN  riCME  GRDUP 


1973-74 
(N=51) 

1974-75 
(N^6*) 

M  ' 

41.0 

"48.7 

SD 

5.78 

r  

10.11 

•*  The  total  niitt)er  of  tiiildren  v*io  cxxtpleted  the  study  reflects  population 
depletion ,  since  sane  children  left  the  stucfy  before  it  was  ccnpleted  due 
to  normal  institutional  turnover. 


A  t  test  was  oonducted  and  the  results  were  significant  (t  =  4.9,  df  = 
95,  p<.01).    The  1974-75" grovp  had  signil^icant  increase  in  test  raeasures 
of  aggressivity.  , 

CJianges  in  Behavioral  Aggressivity; 

Oiange^  in  the  levels  of  aggressivity  reflected  in  the  ongoing  observed 
behavior  oj/ children  in  both  groi^^s  were  noted  during  the  course  6f  this 
study.  / 


ERLC 


^   TRBUET  XI  ' 

and  Types  of  Qianges 
Behavioral  Aggressivity  in 
Lonally  Vulnerable  Oiildren 
Dujring  1974-1975 

1^ 


^fc)re  Aggressive  (toward  rjorm  of  social  acceptability 


More  aggressive  (antisoci^) 

,Less  Aggressive  (toward  norm  of  social  acceptability) 


Less  Aggressive-  (passive,  withdrawn) 

■  i 

Unchanged  >^  . 


\ 


Nvrter* 
4 


*  The  total  nijtfoer,  of  chMdrea  who  oonpleted  the  stu^  reflects  populatioh 
depletaori^N  since  sate  dnildren  left  the  stuc^  before  it  was  oanpleted  due 
to  normal  institutional  tjitnover.         .  . 


Pour  diildren  became  less  passive  and  increased  their  aggressive  behavior  ' 
more  tcM^fd  their  .^>prppirate  norm.    Two  children  ^came  more  aggressive 
in  an  antisocial,  destructive  or  assaultive  fashion.    Nine  children  decreased 
their  antisocial  or  destructive  aggressive  behavior;  to  act  in  a  more 
acceptable  prosocial  manner!    Sixty-two  children  we|:e  unchanged  in  their 
basic  patterns  of  behavioral  aggressivity, 

■^jEIEVISION  VIEWING  PATTERNS; 

The  television  program  preferences  of  each  of  the  three  aggressivity 
..categories  were  classified  and  listed  in  order  of  preference. 
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TABLE  5ai 


Rank  Order  of  TV  Program  greferenoe 
Anong  Children  with  Varying  Degr^s 
of  isehavioiral  Aggressivity  / 


Low  Aggressivity 
(N^9) 

.    '     High  Aggressivity 
*-(N=26)  / 

Assaultive 
(N=10) 

1.  Fanjily 
{59%)^ 

1.    Law  &  oider-Polioe 

(48%)  : 

1.    Law  &  Order-Policfe 
(100%) 

2.     L^  &  Order-Poliae 
(49^) 

z.  coTEdy 
(28%) 

^ — \  \  /' 

3.     Science  Fictican-Spaoe 
(42%) 

•3.  Family 
(20%) 

3.    Animal,  Cartcort^ 
(33%)  ^ 
'   Comedy  ^ 
(33%) 

4.      Super  Heroes 
(35%) 

4.    Animal  Cartoons 
(15%) 

•  Science  Fiction-Space 

(15%1 
Super  Heroes  \ 
(15%)  \ 

J?                                                            \  * 



• 

1  ft 

lb  \ 

\ 


Note:    Percentages  add  vp  to  over  '100%  because  same  d;iildren  had  multiple 
choices. 


Police  -  law  and  order  programs  were  the  most  pooular  of  all  programs 
listed  tor  all  categories,  being  rated  first  in  tpo  categories  and  second 
in  the  third.    Typical  choices  were  The  Rx>kies,  S.W.A.T, ,  and  IVbd  Squad. 

The  second  most  popular  choice  was  family  or  canedy  programs,  being 

eitliar  first,  second  or  third  in  rank  in  the  three  categories.  Cnoioes 

■  '  ,  .  '  f 

sudh  as  That's  My  Mama,  Tte  Waltons  and  Good  Tiines  v^re  typical.  g\ 
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\ 


\ 


Science  fiction-space  and  sijper  heroes  programs  were  also  hi^;ily  ranked 
by  .the  low  aggre^ivity  groi?).    These  prograins  were  ranked  lower  by 
hi^  aggipessivity  groip.^  The  prog?:ains  inciLixJed  such  choices  as  Star 


J'    \  Lost  in  Space,  Six  MillioH  Dollar  Man,  BatJribn  and  Si:pennan, 


\ 


Voiis  ^le vision  season's  animai  cartoon^  v^re  foimd  to  rank  ^iiird  and 


.   fourth  by  /the  hi^  aggressivity  ai^  assaultive  categories  of  children. 


TABLE  Xtll 

Rank  Order  of  Identification  with  Favorite 
TV  Characters  ^toDng  CSiildren  with'  Varying 
Degrees  of  Behavioral  ^Aggressivity 


Low  Aggressivity 
{1*=49) 

Hi^  Aggressivity 

(N^26)  / 

Assaultive 
(N=10) 

1.      Law  &  Order-Police 

1.    Law  &  Order^PolioG 

1^    Law  &  Order^Polioe 
Family  \ 

2-      Siper  Heroes 

2.    Siper  Heroes 

2.    Ccraecfcr  \ 

3.  Conedy 

 i — '■  ' — ^ —  

3'-  ConecJ^ 

Science  Fiction 

3.    Science^  Fictioh 

/ 

4-'  Family 

» 

The  rank  order  of  the  children's  identification  with  television 
dhiaracters  was  headed  by  Law,  Order  and  Police  characters  in  all  three 
aggressivity  categories. 
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Sijper  hero  characters  provided  tkje  second  and  most  frequent,  identity 
choic5e  in  the  lew  and  hi^  Igcp:essivity\categories. 

V  Family  show  diai^acters  (i.e.  The  Walltons)  also  ranked  as  favori^ 

grotp  along  with  Law^  Qrd^r 
\    ^     an<rPOl;ioe  by  an  overwhelming  70%  of  the  d^tildren  in  this  assaultive  grbup, 
which  identified  vath  'oornedy  characters  in  their  second  order  of  frequency. 


Identification  with  ocantiedy  characters  was  ranked  third  for^both  the 
low  and  high  aggressivity  groups.  ^  , 

Science  fictiicjn  characters  provided  a  Icwer  order  of  identification 
for  the  high  aggressivity  and  assaultive  groups. 
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\     ^go\  De^)^lopnent  -  BehaVj.oral  Ag^ressivity  Dimensions 
The  anc^tionally  vulr^rable  children  in  t±iis  htv/3y  fell  into 


distinct,  clinical  groups  according  to  the  intensity  and^  quality  of  their 
ni^fest  behavioral  aggressivity  -  along  a  continuun  v*iich  extended  from 
passivity  at  one  end  to  assaiiltiveness  (behavtoi^al  violence)  at  the  other 


end-    The  children's  beli^vioral  functiord^ig ,  including  their  behavioral 
aggressivity,  was  also  significantly  shaped  or  determined  by^a^iother 
set  of  variables  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  their 
ego^  fijnctioning.    Ttxe  clinical  study  of  behavioral  aggressivity  required 
a  parallel  assessment  of  such  ego  functions  as  iiipulse  control,  judgement, 
apperception,  and  psydi<i(Logical^fenses  against  anxiety  or  tension.  The 
children's  emotional  vulnerability  and  general  behavioral  patter|i$  were 
manifested  in  such  distinct  areas  as  inadequate  interpersonal  relationships, 
ijtpaired  ego  functioning,  difflordered  learning,  distractibility  and  i^^ility. 
to  cope  with  frustration.       -  ^  ' 

Hie  diildrenJ^  behavioral  aggressivity  was  also  determined  by: 

1.  the  strength/  or  maturity  of  their  e^  functions;  and 

2.  the  ratio  betwe^  their  atotionally  gratifyijig,  fulf doling 
e35)eriences,  ^nd  their  |^frustrating,  derivational  ones  durijig'ntheir 
formative  inj^eractions  with  others. 


\ 
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Ihe  following  case  illustrations  ctescribe  in  soir)B  detail  the- 
manner  in  whifch  ^Jie^  children  developed  with  respect  to  their  behavioral 
aggressivity  ^d        irrpairment  parameters.  They  constitute  modal    *      <>  ^ 
characteristic?^  ^^|^rsonality/pictiires  for  each  pf  the  six  aggressivity- 


\ 


r 


^go  development  Categories  of  these  childreii  as  fidllcxvs: 


Strong  ^go  -  Low  Behavioral  Aggressivity  * 

Strong.  Eigo  t  Hi^  Behavipral  Aggressivity  (but  not  assaialtive) 
Strbng  Ego.-  Assaultive  (violent) 

Weak  Ego  -  Low  Aggressivity 

Weak  Ego  -  Hi^  Aggressivity  (but  not  assaialtive)/     '  *  • 
Weak  Ego  -  Assaultive  (violent)  ^  ' 


Case  Illustration;  Bob* 
\         Strong  Ego  -  Low  Behavioral  Aggressivity  Cate^ry 

A 

"  an  eleven  and  a  half  year  old  vhite  sixth  grader, 

was  the  second  of  five  children.    The  father,  twelve  years 
older  than  the  mother,  cirank  excessively-    He  was  often 
unenployed,  and  the  family  was^  recurrently  on  welfare-  When 
intqxicated  the  father  was  intermittently  abusive,  and  there 
were  several  episodes  of  parental  sbparation  and  reunion. 

The  mother  was  rather  disorganized,  with  insufficient 

\ 

strength  or  resources  to  cope  wi^th  .the  situation.    She  atteantpted 
to  provide  for  the  children,  was  lemotionally  supportive,  and  ^ 
was  the  more-  reliable  parent  -  particularly  vhen  the  children  \ 


*  The  naites  of  these  children  and  other  identi^ing  data  have  been 
"    changed  to  insiire  oonfidentiality, 
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were  infaDts.^   By  the         they  vere\  toddlers ,  however,^  she 
was  busy  with  the  nexti  child.    The  npther  tine:?)ectedly  walked 
out  on  the  father  and  ^:U^dren  al^tatpts  at  family  fcher^y 

r'  and  marital  oounsellin^  y^3/iocal\mental  health  facility  failed 

^en  she  left  the  mother  did  say  she  vould  consider  ' 
reunion  if  her  husband  changed  his  way  of  life.    "The  father, 
viiose  drinking  did  not  irrprove,  was  unable  to  <l:»!rQ  \  for  the 
children >  and  all  five  were  placed  in  resideptial  care.  .  Since 
that  time,  the  father  moved  in  with  another  woman,  and  the 
mother  found  a  male  friend,  m^Lking  reconciliation  betotfeen  the 
two  'parents  unlikely.  ^  •  , 

Hie  children  were  divided,  in  their  views  of  the  parents. 
They  feared  their  father's  abusive  alcoholic  sprees,  and  talked 
Idigingly  of  llieir  mother.    During  separate  visi^s^to  the 
diildr^,  each  parent  criticized  the  other  . and  lauded  his  own 
efforts.    The  children  were  confused" and  vfery  much  caUght  in  the 
middle  of  their  mixed  feelings.    During  their  visits,  both 
parents  presented  themselves  to  the  staff/as  reasonably  Intel-- 
lig^t  and  siperficially  pleasant  and  cocperative  persons. 
Neither,  Ixwever,  had  the  security  or  stability  to  cop^  with 

'  the  children,  particularly  as  the  childr^Jgecame  older ^knd 

— ^ 

required  more  ccnplex  kinds  of  parenting  than  they  did  as 

I  ' 
infant^. 
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As  sonetinies  h^^pens^ in  "Similar  situatic3n!s,  the  children 
turned  to  one  another  in  an  alliano#|  in  which  Bob  and  his 
one-yeair-older  sist^  assuted  parental  roles  .tavard  their 
yoynger  siblings.    Their  warmth  «^  ::support  "^f orv  one  another 
indicated  tha^  despite  ^the  family 'sj  strife,  there  was  also 
'  adequate  capacity  for  affectionate  interaction  betoi^aen^ineirbers 
of  thisi^  fajsnilV  prior  to  tiie  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 

Bob  was  an » intelligent  youngster  with  an  I.Q.  in  the 
superior  range.    He  always  did  wjpll  at  school, ♦  although  his 
performance  was  (meven  aj^  not^  up  to  h^s  fvll  potential.  \[e 
was  a  quiet,  reserved,  but  pleasant/^  attractive  boy.    He  \^ 
talked  in  a  rather  precocious,  pseudo-adult  manner,  seedling  ^ 


'  sonewhat  older  ^than  he  really  was.    He  wa^  characteristically 
cautious  on  first  meeting  new  persons,  anS  tended  toSpward  Intel- 

■  -  (   -        \  '       ^  \ 

lectualized  i^^r^s-  of  defense^*    In  time,»  if  one  $cte^  favorably 


/ 


toward  him,  his  reservB-diiTiinish$d.  / 

Unlike  sore  deprived  children,*  Bdb  did  not  reach  out 
prxmiscuDusly  for  attention  from  any  adu]^,  but  was  select! 
He  judged  each  situatibipi  on  its  own  merits  wid  was  by  no  means 


ofihpletely  untrusting^  When  Bob  first  moved  into  plaoerjeht  his 
reserve  was  suda  that  some  of  the^  diild-care  Staff  were  concerned, 
but  he  began  to  open  \jp  cautiously  to  several  staff  persons  ,\ 
t  and  has  become  inciseasingly  open. 
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A  battery  of  psychological  testing  revealfed  an  anxious 
and  cautious  boy,  in  ths  si^^erior  rajTge  of  intelligence,  with 
good  ego  functioning.    His  projective  testing  revealed  recurrent 
themes  conoenm>^  separation  and  reunion,  indicating  his 
ongoing  efforts  to  cone  to  terms  with  his  feelings  of  abandonment. 
Separation  anxieties  were  pronounced,  but  his  defenses  vyere 
seen  as  adequate  and  ^fpropriate.  ; 

Bob  demonstrated  a  good  ability  to  adjust  to  the  residence, 
and  he  gradually  became  one  of  the  mDre  popular  diildren,  both 
With  the  staff  and  the  oth6r  children.  .With  his  good  intellectual 
endowment,  he  became  more  sure  of  himself  and  eventually  assumed  " 

a  minor  leadership  role  with  peers.    At  the  same  time,  he 

/ 

received  support  from  the  staff,  in  sane  ways  more  openly  and 
directly  than  did  the  average  child  in  his  group. 

Bob  not  only  responded  v^all  to  the  residential  program 
and  staff  counselling,  but  he  began  to  talk  with  increasing 
ocHiifort  about  the  marital  problems  of  hisj parents,  and  of  seme 
of  his  feelings  of  disapp9intment.   Ghostly,  however,  he  txie^r^ 
vainly  to  appear  very  adult     He  e3q)resse^adness,  but  also 
hope  that  the  family  would  be  rfeunited,       -  - 

This  boy  revealed  good  egp  developitent  and  judgertent  in  ^ 
many  ar^^srT  He  was  gradually  accepting  the  reality  of  his  parents' 
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separation,  f and  its  increasingly  likely  pexmanenb^.    He  was 
<arBfuland  deliberate  in  his  behavior,  and  his  actions  were 
adaptive  and  ^5)rt^riabe.   'Bobnhad  adequate  control  of  his 
drives,  but  was  increasingly  able  bo  egress  feelings  of 
resentment  which  had  been  largely  bottle;!  \jp  in  the  past. 
Overall,  he  roiiained  reserved,  and  continiaed  to  rely  heavily 
on  intellectual  defenses  and  rationalisations  in  coping  with 
his  feelings  of  loss. 


y  In  contrast  tb  inpulse- ridden  youngsters  in  his  pottage. 
Bob  was  at  a/distinct  behavioral  advantage  in  that  he  thou^t 
about  hxs  si^niation.    He  was  also  capable  of  tolerating  rather 
high  levels  of  emotic^al  disccxrt^rt,  so  that  his  underlying 
anxiety,  digression  and  frustration  did  not  disorgani:^  him 
or  lead  to  self-defeating  acting  out.    He  had  ^S^^^ising" , 

sense  of  viio  he        and  of  the  limitations  and  pJhenti^s'of 

/  •  ^ 

his  family  ties  with  siblings,  although  he^remaiJied  understandably 

dismayed  and  cpnfused  about  those  with  his 


t  Bob  became  more  aware  of  his  oiyn  assets  and  interests  and 

worked  increasingly  toward  their  reiilization.    Hcwever,  he 

.  \ 

tended  to  repress  and  deny  his  defienUency  needs,  responding  to 
them  with  a  conpensatory  kind  of  pseudo-intellectualism.  He 
also  tended  to  suppress*  his  -feelings  as  childish  weaknesses, 
times,  when  he  did  allow  hunself  to  be  more  of  -a  child,  it 

4 
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was  invariably  his  underlying  dq^endency  .wishes  v*iich  manifested 
themselves,  along  with  ambivalent  feelings  about  the  seeming 
leadership  and  pseudo-parental  role  he  usually  piorsued. 

Television  Viewing  Patterns . 

Characteristically,  Bob  used  television  primarily  as  a 
source  book  for  inproving  sore  of  his  skills,  especially  athletic 
ones.    Football  and  baseball  ware  his  favorite  sports  t^  play 
and  watch.    On  television,  he  folloved  each  play  closely  and 
talked  about  pointers  for  his  own  game. '  He  also  allowed  himself  ^ 
to  get  ui)characteristically  excited  and  in'^lved  ijfi  the  entertainment. 

As  an  intelligent  and  curious 'bey,  he  als^  ejfpressed  his 
interest  in  television  as  an  auxilliary  souroe\^f  information 
about  the  world  and  about  science.    He  watched  tfhe  news  each 
evening,  and  enjoyed  more  than  other  children  certain  educational 
television  shows  vrfiich  the  house  paints  had  urged  the  children 
to  watch.  \ 


When  asked  specifically  about  dramatic  shows,  he  was 
especially  interested  in  shows  and  series  that  related  to  his 
own  ongoing  concern  about  his  family  situation.    For  exairple,, 


tie  discussed  an  episode  of  That's  ^  Monna  in  vAiich  several 
family  monbers  engaged  in  a  strenuous  but  funny  argirent.  He 
thought  about  this  and  concluded  that. there  was  a  big  difference 
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between  make-believe  fi^ts  on  television  and  real  ones,  and  that 

■  ti 

he  much  preferred  the  ones  on  television.    This  discu3sion  of 
this  television  episode  led  to  a  valuable  additioqal  discussion 
of  paiiiful  rranories  of  real  fights  between  his  cwn  parents. 

Bcb  also  recalled  a  television  shov  in  vAiich  a  character 
was  sadly  thou^t  to  have  left  town  turned  out^  to  be  in 
the  next  rooro  -  to  everyone's  svirprise  and  delight.    Hiis  thefte 
of  reunion  brought  to  his  mind  another  shew  in  vAiich  scmeone 
deserted  on  an  island  was  rej^cued  and  reunited  with  his  family.  ^ 
^^^^^^i^experienced  television  dramas  in  terms  of  his  cwn  ototional 
r^eeds,  and  related  them  to  personal  preoccipations  and  themes  in 
his  cwn  life.  .  . 

Bc±)'s  television  preferen^  indicated  that  he  watched 
and  responded  to  television  programs  selectively.    He  tended 
to  make  use  of^much  of  v*iat  he  saw  in  furthering  his  own  interests. 
This  incli:ded  programs  Elected  because  they  offered  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  imitative  acquisition  of  skills.    He  also  responded 
to  dramatic  fare  vdiich  offered,  in  entertainment  form,  sane 
passive  opportunity  to  work  throu^  and  acknowledge  feelings  "  ^ 

about  his  own  family  situation  by  identification  wi^  portrayed 
characters  in  both  contrasting  and  similar  situations.    His  ego 
*  strength  was  "revealed  in  the  creative,  educational  and  emotionally 

suljportive  use  to  which  he  put  his  television  dewing  e3q)eriences. 
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In  short,  as  a  prosocial  youngster,  he  extracted  prosoci^ 
yessages  frcJm  television  and  put  them  to  prosoci^iL  uses, 

/  .    Case  Illustration:    Leila  , 

^    Strong  Ego  -  Hi^  Aggressiyity  (but  not  assaultive) 

- .   ^  ■  ■         ' »      >  /  ' 

'  ■■  :   ■  "  '      '     >  * 

Oiildren  in  this^  category  revealed  adequate  and  age-^^^^^^i^te 

ego  functioning.    In  this  respect  they  had  a  nmber  of  similar 

attributes  to  diildren  in  the  Strong  Ego  -  Low  Aggressivity,  such 

as  Bob.    However,  ^the  strong  ego  children  with  high  behavioral  aggr^ssivity 

demonstrated  characteristically  hi^  levels  of  overt  aggtessive  drive,/ 

assertiveness,  and  argunentative  behavior,  short  of  assaiiltive  behavior  ^ 

to  bthers  or  violepoe-f.  Leila  is  an  exanple  of  such  a  child. 


/ 


Leila        a  twelve  year  pld  bl^ck  sixth  grader  vto  was 

/  L 

^  under-achiev:piig  in  school.    She  was  one  of  twins*    Leila  also 
had  three  older  and  one  younger  siblings  and  half-siblings.  There 
were  three  fathers  for  the  children.    None  of  the  fathers  lived 
with  regularity  in  th6  home.    The  mother  supported  herself  and 
the  children  on  welfare  payments, 

/' 

In  her  first  six  years  of  life,  prior  to  entering  foster 
care,  Leila  lived  alternately  vAth  her  "mother,  her.  maternal 
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grandtaother  and  ^  aunt.    At  the  age  pf  elevai  months  one  of 
the  twins  drowned  in  the  bathtub  v*ule  the  mother  was  bathing  than. 
Uie  exact  carcumstahoes  were  unknown  and  the  death  was  judged 
accidental. 


The  mother  was  vague  and  evasive,  but  the  hone  was  sudh 
that  ,the  neighbors  ooni>lainea  about  the  condition  of  the  children 
and  the  Department  of  Pi±>lic  Welfare  investigated  the  hone  and 
ocsncluded  that  it  was  grossly  inadequate.    They  termed  the 
motheir  neglectful  and  abusive.  -  Therfe  was  little  furniture  ot 
food,    "Jtie  children  were  diri^  and  undempuirished.    Those  old 
enough  to  attend  school  did  not  do  so. 

All  of  the  children  were  remoyed  frcm  tljie  home  v4ien  Leila 
was  six.    Leila  was  pla^ced  in  foster  care  a].ong  with  her  seven 
year  old  sister.    From  the  start  their  beha'\kor  was  probleihatical. 
They  were  restless,  agitated,  and  engaged  in  blatant  sex  play 
with  each  other  and  another  foster  child.    In  addition  to  their 
gross  behavior  problons ; .  they  v^re  under^chievers  in  school. 
-Eventually  the  foster  family  found, them  to  be  defiant  and  un- 
manageable, and  they  were  re-placed  in  residential  care. 

In  her  initial  months  in  residential  treatment,  Leila 

i 

presented  a  contradictory  picture.^   Occasionally  she  seemed 

/ 

well-ad jijsted,  even  happy  and  pleasant.    At  other  tiities  she  was 
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agitated,  restless,  angry^  and  verbally  cruel  to  other  children- 
She  also  presented  herself  as  a  phobic  child  with  excessive 
fears  of  dogs,  on  the  dark  and  of  swiitming-  -  In  her  relationships 

with  other  childreh  ^e  e^q^erienced  periods  of  fun  and  pl^ful  <j 

■\  •      .  , 

interaction,  but  iJ^se  often  ended  in  intense,  stomy  arguments. 
She  also  appeared  to  ^\have  taken  the  initiative  in  several 
episodes  of  sex  play  v^th  other  qhildren. 


'A' 


Psychometric  testing  initially  revealed  a  lew  borderline 

*  .       \  '  ^ 

I.Q. ,  but  she  was  assesse^  as  having  hi^er  potential.  Her 

distr^ctibility,  multiple  ^^ixieties,  cultural  deprivation  and 

enotional  turmoil  were  seenV^  contributing  significantly^  to 

her  low  test  score.'  \^  • 

Ongoing  psychiatric  evaluations  during  her  thtee  years  in 
residential  care,  ^and  in  oonpari^on  with  initial  "^assessments 
during  ter  previous  stay  in  foster^^care/  began  to  catalog  a 
slow  but  steac^  improvement  in  her\iental  status,  ^>arallel 
improvement  was  noted  in  her  residential  and  school  behavior. 
Her  restlessness  subsided  somevtet,  an^  her  moments  of  peaceful 
interaction  increased-  ^  ^ 

Despite  her  episodic  rag^  and  continued  jealous  nature  toward 
others,  she  demonstrated  gradual  imprbvemertt  in  her  rel4t;iQnships 
with  other  children.    Recently  she  .  became  one  of  several  not- 
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so-sxjbtle  scxrlal  arbiters  o£  other  childr^,  deciding  vdiich 
children  were, in  and  which  were  out  of  the  phosen  groLp.  In 
this  ajhfiection  -her  earlier  rages  became  moi^e  controlled  and 
aoquired  a  more  piirposeful,  sttategic  and  ^pov^r-struggle  quality 
to  them,  in  whicSf  she  succeeded  in  daninating\othqr  -tdiildren. 

In  school  she  showed  only  seme  iitprovement-    Her  lojtdted 
acadCTd:c  gains  reflected  her  ongoing  classroom  interest  in  " 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  other  children  by  interacting  in 
a  provocative  and  teasing  manner  with  their  young  male  teacher. 

Ihe  longitudinal  picture  that  emerged  in  the  multiple 
observations  over  the  past  five  years  of  ongoir^g  clinical 
evaluatioi-  was  th^t  of  a  girl  who  made  substantial  gains  in  the 
face  of  early^  emotional  deprivation.    With  iitproved  ego  functioning 
she  was  correspondingly  able  to  cope  more  and  more  with  her 
underlying  depression,  resentment  and  earlier  rages,  and  to 
ac±iieve  scne  degree  of  control  over  her  characteristic  behavioral 
a!ggressivity. 

\  f  ,  .  . 

Leila's  inproving  ego  strength  played  a  strong  role  in 
shading  and  irediating  her  behavioral  aggressivity.    Ffer  growing 
ability  to  manipulate  stiuations  and  assume  leadeirship  revealed 
a  cunning  conpetitiveness  which  was  a  strong  asset  in  the 
intuitive  social-politics  of  clique  formation  in  the  girls' 
cottages.     Her  behavioral  adjustment  and  ability  to  control  her 


iiipulses  and  drives  iirproved  markedly  during  her  residential  care. 
I^ila  learned  how  and  when  to  seek  gratification,  and  how  more 
often  than  not  to  get  away  with  things.    Although  often  associated 
with  cottage  mischief,  she  was  not  the  pne  to  get  caught.  Her 
previous  rages  and  ennotional  e^^losions  were  gradually  replaced 
by  aggressive,  assertive  schemes  which  frequently  worked.    This  ' 
was  in  marked  ^contrast  to  her  grossly  unacceptable  behavioral 

aggressivity  prior  to  her  crucial  gains  in  ego  strength. 

1*. 

Television  Viewing  Patterns  , 

"*  '■'4      '  *    '  " 

When  first  approached  to  discuss  her  television  viewing 
ex^ferienoes  and  preferences,  Leila  assxmed  one  of  her  rrelodramatic 
pouting  poses  and  connplained  that  the  "cottage  staff  had  not  let 
her  watch  the  most  recent"  episode  of  Kojak  because  it  was  "all 
about  r^".    With  feigned  indignation,  she  insisted  that  she 
knew  all  about  rape,  and  "liked  it".    Amused,  and  pretending  to 
ignore  the  interviewer's  response,^  ^e  continued  her, angry 
diatribe,  berating  the  staff  for  preventing  her  fron  watching  ^ 
that  special  shew,  particularly  ats  she  had  been  looking  forward 
.  to  it  from  the  time  she  heard  what  it  was  to  be  about.  Continuing 
her  provocative  teasing,  and  pretending  great  seriousness,  she 
nevertheless  continued  to  reveal  her  preoccupations  with  sexual  -  ^ 
aggressivity. 
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Her  statBd  (and  staff  confirmed)  preferences  were  for      '  , 
what  shs  pointedly  called  "boys'  TV  shews,  like  those  about 
racing  cars,  karate  and  police".    As  she  discussed  these  show, 
she  became  both  excited  and  dramatic  -  first  pointing  an  imaginary 
handgun,  then  assuming  a  karate  pose  and  v*xirling  about  to 
demonstrate  her  awesome  ability  to  destroy  hundr?d§*-»afHdie 

Satisfied  that  she  had  properly  entertained  and  ch&rmed 
the  interviewer,  she  settled  down  to  talk  mofe  seriously  about 
actual  television  fare.    She  claijned  that  her  testes  had  changed 
sotevrtiat  this  year,  and  that  she  now  liked  Good  Times  and  Hiat's 
My  Moinna.    The  episodes  that  she  spontaneously  chose  to  discuss 
were  of  interest  in  that  they  revealed  her  iitpressive  c^>acity 
to  find,  and  focus  in  on  erotized,  violent  or  other  than  prosocial 
materials  even       the  context  of  family- type  television  fare. 
She  saw,~  in  other  words,  v*iat  was  on  her  mind. 

Leila  nevertheless  identified  \)d.th  a  nunfcer  of  regular 
^laracters  in  family  shows.    Within  this  context,  the  portions 
of  That's  Vsj  Mcnina  vhich  especially  interested  her  were  those  in 
v*iich  the  hutorous  arguments  anong  /the  family  participants  were 
loud  and  intense.    She/^lso  fourid  the  son's  dating  problems  and 
e^qperiences  to  be  o^'^'^articalar  interst. 


Leila  also  preferred  cxxnedy  shows  over  "scary  ^cws"  vMclV) 
had  been  one  of  her  strong  favorites  in  previous  years.  Her 
positive  emotional  response  to  oomec^  -  shows  was  mainly  in  their 
latent  oonpetitve  and  aggressive,  elements.    For  exanple,  her 
favorite  oanmedianne  was  Carol  Burnett  because  she  liked  "the^ 
way  she  teases  and  makes  fun  of  people.  '  "  IF 

Leila's  television  viewing  habits  vere  reflective  of 
her  own  pfeoccipation  with  erotic,  ocxrpetitive  and  aggressive 
or  hostile  interests,  .  She  was  quite  attentive  to  favorite  sftpws, 
r^mortDered  when  they  were  on  and  tried  not  tc^  miss  them.  She 
discussed  and  elaborated  on  them  wxth  other  children.    She  was 
especially  attentive  to  oocrpetitive  social  situations,  one- 
tpsmanship  and  put-ci^wn^  in  situation  ccmediesJ    She  took  such 
technic^s  seriously  and  used  them  as  workable  alternatives  to- 
her  earlier  patterns  of  physical  hostility  and  rage  -  in  keeping 
with  the  much-"inproved  organization  of  her  ego  functioning. 

Leila's  relative  concern  with  hostile  and  oonpetitive  \j 
aspects  of  interpersonal  relationships^  in  contrast  to  her 
limted  capacity  for,  and  real  life  iitpoverishment  in,  early 
trusting  relationships,  was  seen  in  her  emotionally  determined 
choice  of  favorite  television  fare.    Althou^^  she  had  begun  to  ) 
acqui;re  a  growing  capacity  for  wapnth,  she  tolerated  televisicpi 
expreiSsions  of  sioch  feelings  mainly  if  they  vy^re  buffered  by  the 


/ 


format  of  hvinor.    She  was  disturi^d  by  nore  serious  portrayals 
of  human  warmth,  and  dismissed  them  as  Aushy  and  sentimental. 
Without  the  defense  and  protection  of  hiinor,  she  continued 
to  see  love,  and  warmth  on  television  as  alien  portr^als,  and 
ranained  suspicious  of  them.  '  . 


Case  Illustration;  Danielle 
sljjor^  Ego  -  Assaultive  (violent) 

These  types  of  children  possessed  and  demonstrated  adequate 
or  strong  ego  functioning..  They  showed  little  by  way  of  perceptive, 

4 

organi2aticnal\or  cognitive  inpairnents.    Their  ego  defenses  against 
anxiety  were  generally  strong  and  effective.    The  children  in  this 
category  also  operated  with  excessive  amounts  of  resentment,  rage 
and  hostility  which  broke  through  their  behavior^  controls,  often 

triggered  by  apparently  insignificant  or  minor  stress.    During  quiet 

i 

interns  they  seemed  like  contained,  well-behaved,  but  generally 
reserved  children.    Their  behavioral  aggressivity  was  es^losive  •  and 
violent. 

Ihe  following  case  illustrates  this  category  of  children  in  our 
research  population. 


Danielle  was  a  twelve  year  old  black-  female  sixth  grader  ^ 
who  had  been  in  residential  care  for  tvo  years*  -  She  was  the  ypungest 
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of  six  children  and  was  her  parents'  baby  and  pet.  *  Hfer -fatl^er 
died  suddenly  when  she  was  four,  ani^  her  mother  died  when  she 
wa3  seven.    An  aunt  attempted  to  care  for  all  six  children,  but 
was  jiot  able  to!*  After  a  stomy  year,  Daniekle  entered  foster 
care  at  the  age  of  ei(^t.    In  the  two  subse^ent  years  fehe  was 
placed  in  three  different  foster  hates.    Each^  ^lacenent  collapsed 
because  of  une:^)gcted  problems  in  the  foster  care  hone  involving 
sudden  il^iesk^  and  crl^s  affecting  the  foster  parents. 

Particularly' troubled  by  the  unreliability  of  Danielle's 
foster  plaoeinents,.  and  concerned  about  her  increasingly  agitated 
and  assaultive  behavior,  the  Department  of  Public  Wtelfare 
requested  residential  care  because  of  her  need  for  a  program  of 
unintempted,  long-term  care.  '    '         V  - 

■        /  ■    ■     \  ^ 

WHen  Danielle  arrived  she  was  unh^Dpy  at  the  prospect  of 

still  another  placement,  and  often  told  everyone  she  %jas  to 

pemain  only  until  her  oldest  sister  was  able  to  take  care  of  ^ 

her.    Danielle's  initial  behavior  was  markedly  erratic.  When" 

she  sttled  down,  and  at  her  best,  ^he^could  be  pleasant,  mannerly, 

and  even  charming  Even  then,  however,  she  tended'^  remain 

distanctly  aloof  and  sonewhat  detached.         .  - 

.  •*  *      ,  ■  " 

Shejm^  no  close  friendships  amdng  the  staff  or  the  children, 

ispite  her  obvious  soci^al  skills  and  seeming  external  att^ractiveness.' 

She.'Sfemained  evasive  and  closed  with  her  caseworker,  who  recognized 
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that  Danielle  was  both  depressed  a^  furious  over  her  circiOTStai|Qes , 
the  loss  of  her  family  and  her  multiple,  disappointing  and  ^ 
^  unhappy  foster,  plac^nsnts- 

EJajiielle  displayed  repeated  unpredictable  rages  and  dark 
noods,  and  would  not  talk  about  her  anger.    Periods  of  brief  ' 
withdrawal  were  increasingly  followed  by  explosive  behavior  in 

■  /f; 

which  Danielle  was  at  her  worst.    She  wo\j^  suddenly  lash  out.       ^/ ^ 

^    ^  .     .  if 

Vand  become  vicilently  assaultive  -  picking  fights,  punching, 

scajeaming  and  pulling  other  children's  hair.    At  such  times  she 

became^  as  she  put  it. herself,  "a  devil "\    She  was  seen  as  not 

^  only  impulsively  cruel  to  other  children,  but  grossly  defiant 

witW  the  staff,  fighting  back  if  she  was  refelyrained.  Finally, 


\ 


she  would  stop  herself  i  settle  into  a  quiet  witJid^^Swn  mood,  and 
say  that  she  did  not  know  why  she  got  that  way^v^he  then  would 
return  to  her  reserved  and  oontrqlled  statq,.    At  these  times 
she  deni^  that  she  was  angry,  remained  pleasantly  aloof,  and 
tightly  defended  against  threatenii>g ,  close  relationships^ 


"  On  psychological  testing  Danielle  revealed  average  intelligence 
with  good  academic  acSiieyeitent  at  her  level  of  ability,  ♦  She 
was  also  characteristically  reserved  and  evasive  in  her  psycho- 
s'   logical  testing,  "continuing  her  propensity  for  privacy  in  her 
/        >       scant  responses.    In  her  projective ^terials  the  theme  of. 

angels  versxA^  devils  alternated,  as*  though  she  needed  »to  be  . 
one  or  the  other  with  little  in  hgtv\Ben, 
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In  psychiatric  interviews  Danielle  attenpted  to  maintain 
her  seiP^possessed  air'of  ^aloofness.    Her  psychiatric  evaluations 
indicated  i that  she  effectively  covered  her  anxiety,  insecurity 
^_^^and  depression  with  her  ^trong  ego  defenses.    Her  outbursts  of  ^ 
aggxes^ivity  and  assaultiveness  were  seen  as  episodic, 
uncontrolled  eaqDressions  6f  her  dismay  over  her  separation  from 
family,  as  well  as  a  desperate  way  of  stirring  things  vp.  In 
effect,  Vjer  violent  outbursts  wore  seen  as  'the  ej^ression  of 
rage  and^^\i^tration  over  her  recCisrently  frustrated  hopes  that 
she  would  soon  move  in  with  her  sistet.    In  continuing  her 

\  ^  ■  '  "is 

*  denial  of  her  actual  prospects,  she  suppressed  and  postponed 
|)er  dis^3pbij;^rant  until  her  underlying,  depression  broke' through 
as  episodes  of  externalized  hostility  and  violent  assaultiveness/ 

^  ^  ^  Television  Viewing  "Patterns  ^ 

Danielle  stated  that  she  i^sed  to  like  "scary  shows"" when 
she  w^  little,  and  that  they  gave  her  nightmares,  but  this  year 
her  tastes  changed.^  Her  recent  preferred  shows  were  Ihe  Waltons, 
Good  Times  and  That's  ^V  Manna*    In  cc^itrast  to  her  actual 
experiences  and  behavior,  her^vorite  scenes  from  television 
shews"  often  appeared  to  deal  with  tender  and  forgiving  reunions. 
For  instance,  in  Good  Tines  she  reraanbered  and  particulairly  liked 
a  scene  in  vAiich  J.J.  was  t|>set  because  he  had  e^qDerienoed  an 
argianent  with  a  friend.    What  she  particularly  liked  was  that 

"*  * 
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the  friend  st^g;^d^up  une^q^ectedly  and  they  made  up  their  * 
differences. 

When  talking  about  her  very  favorite  things  on  television, 
Danielle  said  that  the  very  nicest  thin^  she  ever  saw  was 
a'cMldren's  show  in  which  a  heme  was  found  for  a  lost  pv^^py: 
She  quickly  realized  what  this  iittplied  and  changed"  the  subject 
before  the  interviewer  could  pick  it  up.    Danielle  then  went 
on  to  relate  that  she  did  not  like  "kids'  shows  any  more/'  and 
that  she  now  also  liked  educational  television  programs.  As 
she  mentioned  scne  of  these  educational  programs,  she  was  soon 
talkiivg  cibout  ah  especially  good  one  which  was  about  animals 
and  v^iich  explained  how  they  could  not  survive  without  food. 
Like  mo^t  children ^  Danielle  responded  to  materials,  including 
television  fare,  which  reflected  her  own^|pocci?>ations..  - 

From  her  clinical  history,  it  was  clear  that  this  girl 
had  experienced  an  unbearable  sequence  of .libidinal  detachnents 
and  object  loss:    her  father,  then  her  mother,  then  her  aunt 
and  her  siblings.  ^This  was  followed*  by  three  separate  sets  of 

foster  parents  who  came  into  and  left  her  life.. 

^        ■      *  ,  I-    ■■  > 

•a.  ■ 

She  was  unable  to  cope  with  these  object  losses  thipu^ 
a  process  of  inouiming  sufficient  tot  the  working  throu^  of 
related  and  major  libidinal  detachments.    In  clinging  to  her 
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ijicreasingly  remote  and  diildish  hope  of  eventual  reunion  with 
her  ^^tfc^liQ^oldest  sister,  she  repressed  her  rage,  disappointment 


and  attendant. dspiession.  ^  When  her  resentments  and  hostilities 


v^re  turned  inward  upon  herself,  she  saw  herself  as  a  bad  ^ 
person  who  sonehow  deserved  even  further  punishnent.  Accordingly, 
*h5r  detached,  aloof  facade  broke  down  intermittently.    It  was 
then  that  her  hostility  was  extemaliz^  in  episodes  of  verbally 
crxjel,  and  then  assaultive,'  violent  behavior.    These  eruptions 
v^ere  her  respite  fran  depression,  and  her  subsequent  withdrawal 
intervals  were  the  equivalents  of  belated,  atteirpted  mourning 
alone.'    As  she  feared  the  consequences  of  another  loss,  she 
could  not  open  up  emotionally  and  risk  such  loss.    Thi&  girl 
remained  singulariy  focused  on  inner  themes  of  loss  and  reunion, 
and  she  brou^htt  this  set  of  pre^)ccipations  with  her  to  the  tele- 
vision set.    Danielle's  television  expreienoes  and  preferences 
v^;ere  expressive  and  illustrative  of  ha^  own  inner  programs. 
The  shows  which  she  chose  to  watch,  and  the  parts  of  them  she 
selectively  ijespond^d  to,  were  those  dealing  with  her  unconscious 
emotions.    She  knew  about  her  anger,  and  did  not  .watch  television 
so  much  fgr  what  it  could  show  her  about  anger. ,  Rather,  she 
tuned  herself  to  vdiat  she  unconsciously  .heeded  to  jEind  on 
television:    stories  about  loss,  forgiveness  and  reunion. 

V 
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Case  Illustration:  Rod 


Weak  Ego  ^  Low  Behavioral  Aggressivity 


Tte  children  in         category  included  emotionally^  utmature 
youngsters  vAvo  experienced  great  difficulty  in'  developing  the  basic 
skills  and  fundamental  building  blocks  necessary  for  effective  and 
appropriate  interaction  with  their  environment.  jVhBy  were  of^n 
described  as  disorganized,  erratic  and  loose.  ^ Their  behavioral  problems 
were  reflective  06  their  impaired  regulatory  mechanisms  and  general 
inadequacy  rather  than  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  hostility  or  ag- 
gressicxi. 

Red,  an  eii^l:  and  one  half  year  old  v*ute  boy,  had  one 
older  and  two'i younger  sisters.  There  v^re  also  three  older 
^     half-siblings  from  his  motl^er's  previous  marriage.  Confirmed 
by  past  clinical  records,  Rod's  early  hone  life  was  chaotic, 
violent  and  depriving. 

1t>e  mother  drank  excessively,  was  prone  to  confusion 
and  disorganization,  and  was^ unable  pj  sustain  constructive  action. 
The  father  was  also  an  alcoholic  and  tended  to  be  abusive  vrtien 
drunk.    The  parents  had  a  nuitber  of  physical  fights  in  front  of 
'  the  children.    Initial  oOTplaints  from  neighbors  were  investigated, 
but  because  of  promises  to  reform,  no  action  was  taken  concerning 

/ 

the  dfiildren's  welfare.  -J 

I 
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The  father  *  finaj^ly  joined  Alcoholics  Anonyinous  and  mads 
an  extended     fort  to  remain  sober  and  get  work'.    When  the 
husband  stopped  drinking,  however,  the  wife  deserted  the  fandly, 
returning  to  her  first*  husband  v*Kxn  shs  ted  previously  deserted. 
Ihe  father  felt  ttet  hs  was  unable  to  care  for  the  childiten, 
and  placed  them,  claiirting  that  he  would  want  them  back  as*  soon 
as  he  established  a  suitable  home  for  them.  "-a^ 

Rod,  the  only  sqn,  ,was  particularly  rejected  by  kls  mother. 
He  often  wenb  hungry  and  obtained  food  from  the  nei^±ors.  The 
home  had  been  described  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as 
filthy  and  permeated  by  the  strong  smell  of  unciianged  diapers. 

When  Rod  came  into  residential  care  at  the  age  of  seveQ, 
he  was  grossly  iimature  for  his  age.    He  literally  clung  to  any 
adiiLt  he  was  with,  seeScing  to  clinnb  onto  their  laps  the  moment 
they  sat  down.    He  wanted  constant  attention  and  was  often 
tearful  and  panicky.    Rod  oftien  sxxked  his  thorb  and  could  not 
seen  to  get  enough  to  eat,  or  get  it  down  quickly  enou^. 

He  was  excessively  dCTianding  of  female  child-care  workers, 
grabbing  .at  them  if  they  attofpted  to  move  away  from  him.  When 
he  sensed  the  irritatiOT  in  several  of  the  dii  Id-care  workers 
whom  he  exhausted,  he  then  resorted  to  childish  and  annoying 
attenpts  to  please  them.    He  was  constantly  underfoot  or  trying 


t30  ciiirfa  MtoXan  enpty  lap.    His  dependency  needs  were  seemingly 

insatiable,  ana\ his  agitated  c3Qnands  for  attention  seened 

\  \ 
endless .  > 

Itod  ooMd  not       tested  by  the  psychologist  as  he  could 
not  sit  stilV  long  enpu^  for  the  tests.    In  his  fipst  of  several 
psychiatric  exiraluationM^  he  wrked  his  way  onto  the  (psychiatrist' s 
lap  and  once  there  sinpiy  sucked  liis  thunb  and  was  silent.  He' 


oon£ic 


to 


psychiatrist  that  he  sucked  his 


eventually 

thmt)  because  it  n^ade^' him.  feel  safe  -  a  rather  candid  awareness 
of  what  he  was  .  doijrtg.    In  h\^  follow-up  sessions  he  qpntinued  to 
demonstrate  a  pathetic,  imnnalWe  passivity,  alternating  with 


agitated,  1iyperactive\attentio^- seeking. 

\ 

In  school  his  beha\)5Lor  was  barely  containable  and  he 
accccrplished  J-ittle  effe\jtive  woA.    RDd's  impaired  ego  functions 
continued  to  manifest  thdpselves  In  the  in^prcpriateness  of  his 
demands  and  his  emotional  ^jitroaturity.    He  had  little  ability  to 
tolerate  frustration  or  copb  with 'anxiety  other  than  by  clamoring 
for  adult  rescue.    His  thoughts -^tf^re  loosely  organized  and  his 
descriptions  pf  events  were  o?^ten.  meandering  and  difficult 
to  follow. 

Television  Viewing  Esq^eriences 

As  Rod  discussed  television  ^^tows,  fact  and  fantasy  were 
mixed.    He  described  seeing  shews  \that  either  did  not  exist  or 
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that  he  had  only  heard  about:.    He^woiald  recall  a  few  fragments 
of  shows,  but  then  woCdd  be,flooci5d  by  his  own  fantasies  and 
elaborations  and  would  confuse  what  he  had  actually  seen  with 
y^hat  he  thought.  *  , 

Both  his  fahtasies  and  the  televison  materials  he  recalled 
^  terided  to  deal  with  siper^heroes  who  were' so  strong  that  they 


id  nothing  to  fear.    In  describing  their  fi^ts  with  the 
bad  qyxjs,  his  primary  annotional  investment  wa3  not  in  the 
violence,  but  in  narcissistic  fantasy  ^d  the  wish  for  safety 

throi^h  "iJl^ml^  and  superman  pcwers. 

I 

Be  identified  strongly  with  tjie  good  guy,  tenporarily 

■        ■■  f 

boosting  his  self-esteem.  .  Hi^  pj^tiful  self-iitag^  was  reflective 
of  his  enormous  narcisgistic  injuries  inflicted -repeatedly 
by  his  rejecting  mother.  •  .  '  , 

Another  theme'^that  recurred  in  Rod's  disorganized  stories 
about  siper-hero  shows  on  television  was  ^  that  of  instant/ 
miraculous  and  total  cure  of  any  physical  injury.    For  instance, 
as  he  went  into  confused  elaborations  of  what  seeraed  to  be  a  ^ 
\^oiTbinatian  of  the  Six  Milligi  Dollar  Man  and  retDembered  fragments 
of  a  cartoon  show  hero,  the  hero  was  seriously  injured,  but 
quickly  restored.    Rod's  emotional  focus  was  not  so  much  on  the 
phy^cal  injury  itself  -  which  he  coiold  not  remember  -  but 
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reflected" his  nore  basic  anxieties  over  vulnerability,  fragility 
and  separation-    The  speedy  restoration  of  the  injured  hero 
contrasted  with  his  own  real  need  for  special  care  and  slow 
rescue., 

Rod's  imnature  egd  fomation  was  reVealed  in  his  poor 
perception  of  televised  materials,  in  keeping  with  his 
apperoeptiA^  inpairment  and  disorganization  in  is^al  life,  Hi$ 
primary  use  of  television  was  seen  as  an  auxilliary  soioroe 
of  fantasy,  in  vAiich  he  chose  to  attend  and  respond  primarily 
to  television  materials .  that  v^re  synchronous  with  his  own 
fantasies.    To  the  extent  that  his  inner  thoughts  ^tta^ted. 
themselves  to  television  materials,  these  portrayals  proA^ded 
him  with  external  shapes  for  his  inner  preocci:patians. 
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Case  Illustration;  Larry 
Weak  pgo  -  High  ^gressivity  (but  not  assaultive) 

This  category  of  emotionally  imnature  and  ego-inpaired 
children  was  also  found  to  have  strong  neasurea  »of  behavioral  aggres- 
sivity  short  of  actual  violent  assaultiveness.    Their  ego  iirpairment 
was  seen  as  a  distinct  factor  in  €heXr  hyperactivity  and  inability 
to  cope  more  oonpletely  with  aggressive  inpulses,  despite  their  lack 
9f  spill-qver  into  actual  assaultiveness  or  violenpe.    Larry  illustrates 
such  a  child.  '  \  ' 

Larry,  a  five  year  old  kindergarten  student,  was 
deserted  by  his  father  v*ien  he  Was  bom,  and  by  his  mother 
when  he  was  four.    He  was  severely  neglected,  underfed,  dirty  and 


poorly  clothed^.  He  had  Ij^een  living  in  a  small  apartment  with 
his  mother,  feur  half-siblings  and  several  unofficial  boarders, 
including  a  runaway  child.    Larry's  mother  was  described  as 
confused  and  disorganized.    She  subsequently  disappeared,  and 
Larry  never  saw  her  fdllcwing  his  placement." 

Larry  was  sometimes  aj^aling,  but  he  .was  ft^^tae^ntly 
'    agitated  and  difficult.    His  ideation  was  disorganized,  and 
revealed  moch  preoccipation  with  violence.    He  of, ten  related  * 
confused,*  disjointed  tales  of  fi^ts  he  allegedly  witnessed. 


Th^y  were  heavily  overlaid^ th  fantasy.    He  responded  to 


direct  questions  about  these  series  by  insisting  that  they 
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were  real  events,  but  sonetimes  he  said  they  were  dreams. 
For  exanple,       described  three  bmrglars  who  broke  into  his 
hate  before  he  v!as  placed.    He  then  relates  dreams  about  the 
burglars  who  oamdtted  murder,  and  then  were  attacked  by  aAgels 
with  swords  who  cut  off  their  legs  and  arms- 

The  violent  content  of  Larry's  fantasy  life  wa^  in 

> 

caitrast  to  his  actual  da^^ to-day  behavior.    Although  his 

■> 

behavior  was  assertive,  aggressive  and  often  negativistic 
during  his  first  year  of  care,  he  was  not  assaultive  and  did 
ribt  get  "into  actual  fights.    He  was  distractible  and  ran  about  * 
a  great  deal.    He  'characteristically  pushed  himself 
assertively  into  groups  of  other  children,  and  reached  out 
aggressively  to  the  -child  care  staff.    He  was  not  really  attached 
to  any  group,  however,  and  his  attention  was  transferred  from 
person  to  person,  each  of  vAx)m  he  regarded  as  quite  interchange- 
able with  tl^  other. 

Psydiological  testing  revealed  the  sane  confused  and  poorly 
connected  thought  processes  observed  clinically.    So  many  of 
his  responses  were  atypical  that  it  was  difficult  to  interpret  ^ 
or  ^core  the  resiiLts.    Retesting  at  a  later  date  was  requested. 
Because  he  did-  bet'fer  in  a  structured  situation  and  was  able 
to^  make  a  marginal  adjustment  in  kindergarten  this  year,  he  was 
placed  in  the  first  grade  in  the  hope  that  the  residential 
treatn^t  program  would  provide  him  sufficient  ongoing  svppoirt 
and  supervision. 
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Larry's  ego  functioning  showed  spotty  d^^lopnent.  '  Sottb 

areas,  such  as  those  involving  inpulse  control  ,for  instance/  , 

were  less  inpaire^  than  others.    He  showed  significant  irrpair- 

ment  in  apperception.    His  grasp  of  reality  was  loose,  his 

thought  prb^sses  v^re  disorganized,  and  his  interpersonal 

relationships  v^re  characterized  l>y  sipefficiality.  Iteflecting 

his  early  traumatic  background,  h:Ls  fantasy  life  was  replete 
it 

with  violence. 

Televisiort  Viewing  Experiences 

^  Larry  related  to  television  showfe  as  poorly^  as  he  related 
to  the  rest  of  the  vorld.    In  his  television  viewing,^  he  was 
restless,  distractible  and  rarely  watched  a  ccnplete  show. 
Paralleling  his  own  stori*e*  and  fantasies,  his  preferences 
were  for  noisy  and  violent  television  fare. 

Larry's  attenpts  to  describe  television  e^q^eriences  were'  ^ 
disjointed  and  often  confused  with  stories  hscJiad  teard  other/ 
children  talking  abput.  "  Most  of  the  shows       described  seeing. 
and  enjoying  on  television  either  were  non-existent  or  shows 
that  such  younger,  closely  siipervised  cottage  children  did 
see.    Larry's  descripti(^ns  bf  .television  materi^s rwere  th 
disorganized,  fabricateci  and  mixBd  with  his  0wn  fantasies. 
Thus  it  was  difficult  for  Larry  to  sort  out  his  own  violent  ; 
fantasies  frcm  viewed  television  naterials.    For  exanple,  he 
was  preoccupied Nvith  oral  fantasies  of  a  devouring  sort.  He 
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saia  that  vdiat  he  really  liked  on  television  were  itbi^terB 
eating  people  and  Dracula  sucking  blcxxi.  \  He  said  he  jtelieved  ^ 
that  monsters  v^re  real.    He  also  said  that  bonsladrs  were 
jsotetiires  caught  and  punished  by  being  put  to  bed  witiiout  ^ 
sifper.    Although  an  amusing  childish  ocnwent,  it  suggeste^ 
a  primitive  >  disorganized  sense  of  identification  in  which  he 
sometimes  saw  himself  not  entirely  unlike  mosters.    He  had 

1  r 

some  unconscious  empathy  for  suc^Nnonster:s  in  that  they  were 
both  inordinately  hmgry  (deprived) ,  arid  they  both  suffered 
similar  punishments  vi^ien  they  got^  c^uc^|^. 

Larry's  profound  derivation  in,  early  life  left  him 
irartiature  in  his  ego  developnent  and  iki^le  to  adequately  relate 
to  Others,  lacking  in  meaningful  emotional  investments.  Hi$ 
consequent  aambination  of  poor  reality-testing  and  violent  , 
preocqupations  strongly  determined  the  subjective  qualities 
of  his  television  viewing  experiences.    He  grossly  mispejrceived 
television  material^,  and  related  portions  of  them  to  his  own 
fantasies  vAiich  he  then  matched  to  remembered  fragments  of 
television  shows.  ^ 
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Case  Illustration:    Jade  ^  /  _ 

Weak  Ego  -  Assaultive  (Violent) 


This  category  includecl  those  diildzeit.vtose  development^ 
J    of  ego  functions  had  been  seriously  inpaired  -  and  vto  were  at  the 
same  time  pftone  to  repeated  outbursts  of  bgba^oral  violence  and 
assaultiveness,    ^Jack  was  an  example  of  a  nunnhfer  of  such  violent 
children.^    He  illustrates  the 'multiplicity  of  causative  factorsvvghich 
are  found  in  the  clinidal  study  of  violent  youngsters. 

This  nine  year  old,  vsdiite,  obese  boy,  in  special  ediadation 
because  of  gross  academic  defects,  presented  a  long  history 
of  severe  behavioral  problems  at  ^x^iool  ^d  hone,  increasing 
over  the  two  preceding  years  since  the  death  of  his  fatljer. 

Jack  was  the  older  of  two  children  of  an  obese  nether 
who  weighed  over  three  hundred  pounds.    She  was  a  vroman  of 
liirated  resoureces  an^  intelligence,  who^  was  at  a  loss  v*ien  under 
stress.    During  such  periods  she  became  hysterical,  argumentative 
and  confused.    In  between,  she  was  reclusive  and  avoided  the 
neighborhood  to'  the  point  of  sending  her  childr^  out  to  do  tlje 
shopping,   "She  spent  mDst  of  her  day  in  the^  kitchen  qpoking 
enormous  meals  for  herself  and  her^childrein.  '  . 


She  described  her  late  husband  as  "anjxcmcplcyyeS  matchstick" , 
who  had  uncontrolled  diabetes  and  vho  spent  ^mDst  of  his  day  in  \  ' 
bed,  where  Jack  spent  much  time  visiting  him.  yomger  '    '  *K 

•■-  ^    •  ,  ■    -  ■ .  • 
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brother  was  not  obese ,  arid  was  not  seen  by  the  professional'  - 
staff  of  the  resicJential  facility*    He  was  outgoing,  got  along 
well  in  school, the  trother  said  he  had  no  problems. 

Deveiopnental  history  and  clinical  records  indicated  that 
Jack  had  beoo  an  overweight,  primitive  and  fri^tened  boy  since 
e^ly  childhood.    He  had  np  friends,  either  at  school  or  in  the 
neig{?borhDodi    Visiting  his^^ther  in  the  kitchen  or  his  father 
in  the  bedroom  were  his  main  social  experiences.    Ihe  younger 
^Jlfther  had"  many  friends  and  stayed  away  fron  hone  as  much  as 
possible.  '  } 


1 


Vfeigfdng  two  hqadred  and  twenty- five  pounds  by  the  age  of 
eight.  Jack  was  the  butt  of  cruel  teasing.    Prior  to  the  age  of 
six  he  responded  tOK^easing  and  attack  from  other  children  by 
crying  and  running  to  the  teacher.    He  ^uld  not  def^ipd  himself 
and  was  an  unhappy  and  frightened  boy.    After  the  age  of  six 
a^his  weight  becaire  iincreasingly  fbrmidihle,  he  changed  frcxn 
running  away  and  cryinc^ to  fighting  back.    As  he  bagan  to  see^ 
tt^  advantage  of  his  bulk  for  fitting  and  wrestling,  he  soon 
became  a  bully  who  relisted  the  pain  and*  damage  he  could  inflict 
\spon  others,  including  the  children  v*io  had  previously  tormented 
and  continued  to  shun  him.  - 

^        At  the  age  of  feeven,  v*iile  sittir^  on*  his  fatter' s.  ted 
where  both  were  eating  tteir  lunch,  te  witnessed  l^s  fatter  choke 
'  to  (teath  cm  a  Bi^oe  of  meat.    In  .the  ifionths  following  his  fatter' s 
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death,  Jack  became  increasingly  unmanageable,  defiant  and 
denundinq-    He  bullied  his  mother  into  letting  him  stay  up  as 
late  as  he  wanted  to  watch  television.  °He  refused  to  go  to 
school,  to  bathe  or  to  change  his  clothes.    When  he  did  go  to 
^fehool  he  constantly  provoked  fights  with  other  children. 


Mother  made  a  number  ;ft  unsuccessful  attenpts  to  get  help 
frdfn  school  counsellors,  a  family  physician  and  mental  health, 
qentiprs,  including  one  Brief  period  of  psychiatric  in-patient 

Jack's  assaultive 'bfehavior  in  school  and  home  continued 
over  the  next  year^ until  one  Saturday  night  when,  after  hours 
p  of  screaming  and  yelling  at  home,  the  police  were  called  an^ 

Jack  was  removed  to  an  emergency  in-patient ^facility!  for  children. 
It  was  from  this  emergency,  placone^it  that  he  was  transferred 

Q 

to  his  current  residential  program.  * 

(  *  . 

^         .From  the  very  beginning  this  odd-appearing,  obese  boy  was\ 

the  center  of  turmoil  at  the  residence*    He  started  frequent 

fights.    According  to  the  initial  house  ,staff  notes,  ipon  the 
* 

least  provocation  he  would  punch  or  flatten  another  child  Under 
^   him.    He  threw  books  and  dishes,  and  toppled  furniture.  When 
asked  why,  he  would  scream  that  the  other  children  had  started 
it  even  though  child-care  workers  were  present  at  the  time,  and 
had  seen  him  start  tlie  fi«^t.  ,  ' 
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Initial  psychologidal  testing  revealed'  borderline 
intellectiial  functioning,  and  Severe  academic  lag,    The  tests  ^ 
also  indicated  that  Jack  was  confused,  anxiety-ridden  and 
inpulsive,  and  that  his  borderline  psychonetric  resiiLts  were 
affected  by  his  enoeb(^ial  turroil.    His  psychological  test 
responses  were  generally  sparse,  and  his  thinking  was  concrete 
and  sinplistic. 

^         In  psychiatric  interviews ,  he  projected  his  hos^lity 

onto  others,  made  excessive  use  of  denial  and  p:ipojection,  and 
canplained  that  Everyone  else  was*  the  cause  of  his  problems. 
His  thought  processes  were  immature  and  consistent  with  marked 
ego  inpairnent  manifested  in  gross  apperceptive  distortion, 
poor  irrpulse  control  and  judgment.  .His  obsessive  eating  aifld 
uncontrolled  assaultiveness  were  seen  as  behavioral  alternatives 
to  his  profound  feelings  of  uniderlying  depression. 

Jack  was'  the  subject  of  re\^ted  staff  conferences  and 
planning.    The  structured,  sijpervised  consistency  of  the  ^ 
resicJential  program,  and  the  overall  treatment  milieu  began  to 
take  hold.    Jack  started  to  talk  to  a  few' people.    He  bec^ane 
less  panicky,  and  his  fighting  becSme  less  frequent*    He  never- 
theless  remadnjed  argumentative,  short  teiT]^red  and  assaultive. 

•o 

'  Aftar  much  sta^^ preparation  a^d  encouragement,  he  finally 
agreed  to  go,  on  a  criash  diet.  This  turned  out  to  be  his  first 
success  in  life.    Ife  bec^  a  group  ^sbject.    Other  children 

\ 
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joined  in  encouraging  him  and  applauding  the  results.    By  the 
end  of  the  year,  Jack  vveighed  half  of  what  he  weighed^ when  he 
arrived.    He  no  longer  lookld.^  Odd.    He  was  able  to  run  and  ' 
engage  in  sonfe.,.^ports .    He  was  less  embarrassed  at  shDwer  time. 
He  was  teased  less,  and  became^ secure  enough  to  tease  back  rather 
than  hit  back.  ^  ^ 

As  impressive  as  these  gains  Vy^ere,  Jack  remained  extremely 
troubled,  and  continued  to  do  poorly  in  school.    Althou^  te 
was  a  less  hostile,  suspicious  and  pugnacious  boy,  he  was  seen 
as  requiring  long-term  treatment.*  \ 


Television  E^^rienoes 


Jack's  preference  for  televis-.cn  shows  reflected  his  , 
preoccupation  with  violence,  and  liis  hope  for  victory  through 
combat.    His  favorite  programs  included  such  shows  as  S.W.A.T. 


The  Rookies  and  Mod  SqlUd  because,  in  his  words,  "I  like  all 
that  shooting  and  fighting."    Jade's  identification  was  with 
the  strongest  and  biggest.    Jack  ignored  the*  storyline,  and 
claimed  he  did  not  care  whD  was  the  good  gxiy  and  v\rfio  was  the 
bad  guy.    He  just  cared  \>Aici  won,  and  that  was  the  onq^^e^iked.  ^ 
He  focused  on  the  fight  scenes,  arid  switched  his  allegiance  to 
whomever  was  winning.  ^  /  / 

V  .  ■  . 

Jack  stated  that  he  liked  police  shews  because  he  wanted 
tp'  be  a  policeitaTi  when  he  grew  up.    This  was  not  because  police 
were  good,  but  because  policemen   vere  big  arid  strong,  he  ej^lained. 
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Ttiey  were'''Stsera5le"^to  shpot  guns  and  drive  their  cars  faster 
than  ttfe  sijeed  lirm±.    The  earliest  shows  he  reroeitibere^  enjoying 
on  televisoin  v^ere  theV>B,I.  and  Adam  12,  vrtiich  he  renier±)ered 
watdiing  with  his  father. 

Jack's  ego  impairTOen\ revealed  itself  in  his  -television 
viewing,  as  it  did  in  his  c^tiier  activities.    He  brought  to  the 
television  set  the  •  same  apperd^tive  iitpairinent  which  he  brou^t  - 
to  his  work  of  the  class!rooni.    H^watdied  mainly  afction,  and 
remained  uninterested  in  diaractgfrs  and  motivation.  He 
remanbered  the  nates  of  program^,  but  not  the  nam^s  of  characters, 
even  regular  charatrters. 


Due  l  to  his 


Lonal  iimiaturitjj^^^d  limited  capacity  for 
intellqjbt/i^l  functioning,  Jack's  television  focus  and  preferences 
were  fM  sinplistic,  clear-cut  conflicts  between  th§^  strong  aTJci 
thev^ak. 


cliliical  intervfewgfi^^^^^^  that  Jarfc  used  television 


to  dLny  his  own  fefelifi^s  of  weakness  and  Ic^y^  self-esteem,  and 
his/  narcissistic  injury. 


J 


It  was  clear  that  Jack  was  a  severely  jaisturbed^^boyvji^ose 
olenoe  di^not  stem  fron  television  viewing,  but  from  a 
multiplicity  .^f  causal  factors  vAiich  emerged  with  such  clarity 
frcm  tte  clinical  data:.  .  /  q 


5J> 


•      CUNICAL  DYNAMICS  AND  DISSPSSION  OF  FINDINGS  '  ^ 

It  has  been  hypothesized  that,  the  viewing  of  violent  television 
materials  results  in  increased  behavioral  violence       certain  viewers. 
If  so,  are  some  viewers  more  vulnerable  than  otfers?    Are  all  children 
nore  vulnerable,  since  children  are  generally  more  ijipressionable  than 
adults?    Are  scnie  children  npre  vulnerable>  emotionally*  labile  and 
susceptible  than  others?.  If  so^.  the  stu3y  of  the  known  irost  vulnerable 
children  should  be  most  pertinent. '  Accnrdingly,  the  children  in  this  ' 
study  wpre  selected  because  they  presented  clinical  patterns  vtfiich  identified 
them'as  enDtionally  vulnerable  children.  -  ^  ' 

i  ' 

Because  of  combination^  of  constitutional  and  develoFrrental  factors,'  ^ 
and  untoward  rearing  experiences,  the  oopi^ig  mechanisms  or  ego  functions 
o^  the  children  in  this  study  were  known  to  be  irrpaired.    Their  ego 
unpairrnents  were  manifested  in  such  behavioral  and  functiopal  distucbanoes 
as  their: 

1.    Poor  sens^  of  socially  approprikj:^  Ipehavior/  limited  ability  to 

■  /    •  \  % 

recognize  differences  between  reality  and  fantasy,  and  disccmforting 

feelings  of  being  unattached  and  not  part  of  the  reality  of  others.  ' 


2.    Inability  to  control  inpulses  and  tckerate  frois^tion,  and  the 
.need  to  act  ijpon  ^iirpulses.        >  ^  /    '  - 

^         3:-   Impaired  and  superficial  >)^!fer^  in  vdii  ch  fe^ing:^  and 'needs 

of  oth&rs  are  ignored,  with  varyin^degrees  of  emoiEional '  isolation  or 
superficial  attaehn^ts- to  others. 
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ices  manifested  by  learning  disorders,  pseudo- 


retardation,  or  idiosyncratic  and  illogical  thin]pj^. 

Iitpaii!ed  defensive^  fipetions  associated  explosive 
and  inappropriate  beha^idoral  responses  *to  stre^^  or^  s\}ch  observabl^ 
maxufestatioais  of  anxiety  as  restlessness^  nail-bitii\g,  disturbed  sleep 
habits  and  depression.  ' 


6\    Scattered,/  disorganized,  undirected,  and  inconsistent  behavior  that 
lacks  tte  organizational  and  synthesizing  qualities  essential  for  thinking 
ahead  and  planning./   *        '         '  ^ 

7.    Inability  to  perceive  proper  contexts,  or  assobia^e  previous 
relevent  experiences  with  ongoing  plated  events,  feelings  and  inenories.  ^ 

I       ■  '     •    .  .     .       -  ,  • 

I  '  Aggression  and  Violence 

R^seardi  into  the  nat^ure  of  violent  behavior  must  -take  into  account 
innate  aggressive  drives  and* iirpulses  vtoch  are  irediat^  by  the:  ego  ^ntechanisms 
of  adjustment,  coping  and  rfegulatiop.    'it -w^  necessarfy  to^ establish  a  working 
definition,  for  aggression  and  for  Violence.    Both  of  thefee  terms  have  been 
us^d  interchangeably  by  some  writers, ^ancf  defined  diflferently  by 'others, 
providing  for  area?  of  confusion  in  the  ]J.terature.  ■  '  In  *part  this  reflects 
tte  fact  that  different  researchers  hold  to  sor^Aiiat  different. basic  premises, 
with  respect  to  ti]g^^ture  of  aq^res^ion,  and  its  relationship  to  violence.  , 
'In  this  research,  the  following/6efinitp.ong  are  utilized:  -  a)  Ag^^ssion 

dor  vj^riously  regarded  as^  afi  iiasttnctuai 


refers  to  assertive  or 


or  reactd-ve  response  to  drive'  frustration,    b)    Violence^  on  thejother  hand, 

.  '    '  y 

inplies  a  destructive  dif  thwarting  aim  vAiich  seeks  Co  inpair  its  object. 
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Ho     distinguishes  betvgedn  aggression  and\  violence  as  follovsj 

"Aggrass^ori  is  that  behavior  largeiv^  inborn  but 
^rDciula^<3  through  learning,  which  isTintrosive, 
ass^rt4v^and  ooncernacj  with  dDminancfe^  and 
advanbenent.    It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
passivity  ah<^  docility,  and  is  certainly\K)t  'bad'. 

Violence,  on  tl^  other  hand,  is  needlessly  destructive. 
,>By,  definition,  violence  is  'bad'  v^ether  or  not  it  is 
'  intentional,  rational  or  criminal.    It  is  that  v\iujch  ^ 

'     is  ndfedlessly. destructive  of  life,  and  brings  phy$r^al. 
•  pairi,  emotional-  anguish  or  social  disruption." 

All  children  harbor  same  degree  of  violent  thought'^and  feelin\as  no 
infancy  is  totally  d^ioid  of  ^^jjstration  and  pain.    The  ultimate  and  ^ 
characteristic  aggressivity  of  the  children  in  this  stud/  derived  in  large 
measure  frc«n  the  ratio  between  their  gratifying  experiences  and  their 
painful  or  fru^^ating  opies  diaring  their  crucial  formative  years.    As  it 
was  also,  this    same  ratio  that  was  seen  as  a  major  determinant  of ^  their  ego 
devglopFnent,  it  is  i  understandable  that  we  again  enoountfere4'  an  integral 
relationship  between  ego  developfrent  and  behavioral  aggressivity  -  with 'a 


greater  tendency  for  violent  betevior  among  those  children  with  inpaired 
ego  functions.    Thus,  50%  (30%  of  the  total  niJTtoer)  of  the  .ego-iirpairpd  ^  / 
children  were  highly  aggressive  or"^ assaultive  cxarparejd  to  28%  (8%  of  tte  ,  - 
total  number)  ©f  children  with'strong  ego  functions.     (See  Table  V^IX,  p.  309.) 

Ego  Strength,  Aggressivity  and  Television  Viewing  Habits 

That,  the  subjects  in  this  study  were  indeed  those  emotionally  vulnerable 
children  Who  might  be  most  adversely  affegted  by  exposure  to  televised 
violence  was  then 'demonstrated  in  the  clinical  classification  of  these 


Ho,  M.D.  "Aggressive  Behavior^and  Violence  of  Youth:    i?^proaches  and 
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children  into  weak  and,  strong  ego  groups.    The  ccntoined  weak'^ego  ftfictioning 


categories  for  the  Leaming-Disorderd  Group  ocn^irised  77%  of  the -children 
of  that  group.    Siinilarly^  inpaired  ego  classifications  for  tirie  Broken  Heme 
Group  included  70%  of  these  children.    The  ocxnbined  v^ak  ego  incidence  for 
both  groups  accounted'  for  73%  of  the  total  child  population  in  the  present 


With  refer^hce  to  the  relationship  betv^en  ego  function^^   

aggressive  bet^vior,  the  ciiildren  in  this  study  were  further  divided  into 

six  clinical  categories; 

Weak  Ego-IiOw  Aggressivity  '        -  ' 

Weak  Ego-High  Aggressivity 

Weak  Ego^Assaultdve  ^.  * 

Strong  Ego-Ijow  Agg2;essivity 

Strong  Ego-- High  Aggressivity 

St:rong  Ego-AssaiXLtdve  ^  ' 

The  correlations  between  their  ego  and  behavioral  aggreisivity  status 
and  their  tBlevision  viewing  experiences  and  prefelseno^  can  be' sijitnarized 
as  follows:  ^  ^ 

The  children  witJi  age-appropriate  ego  skills  (strong  ego- functioning 
children)  attended  to  the  oont:e@t  of  ^  television  shows  they  watched,  had 
definite  preferences,  knev  the^tim^  and  channel  -pf  their  favorite  shows, 
and  made  a  point  oS  not  'missing  thiem.    They  described  the  content  of  these, 
shows  with  fair  accuracy,  revealing  the  same  degree  of  intact/  perception  / 
and  reality-testing  tJiat  tJ^ey  demonstjrated  in  other  aspects  o|^heir  ego  |\ 
f uncrtioning ,  including  their  cflassrQO^  and  play  behavior. 

It^  children  with  intempted  ego  development  (weak  or  -^inpaired  eg| 
functioning  3iilciren)  perceived  television  content  poprly,  in  a  fragmsntpd 
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and  distorted  fashion.    This  too,  was  ij^T^eeping  with  their  real  behavioral 
relationships  and  ^hjnctioning  in  other  aspects  of^'their  external  world. 
They  confused  their  own  personal  fantasies j^th  those  they  perceived  on 
television,  even  to  the  extent  that  a  ^agment  of  a  scene  -  'such  as  the  rapii 
action  of  an  auto  race  -  was  perc§^f^d  as  violent  action  even  though  the 
total  context  of  tfie  scene  Was  jfon- violent 


J 


T3iose  children  who  forned  adequate  peer  relationships  and  were  more 
prosocial  in  their  interests,  selectively  focused  their  attention  on  and 

'  renierabered  television  mterials  with  similar  content^  Although  they  reported 
watching  as  many  high  action  shows  with  violence  as  did  the  other  children, 

"when  asked  for  their  preferences,,  and  when  asked  which  shows  ar;d  \\^ich  parts 
of  shbws  interested  or  moved  them  the  most,  they  included  ^th  action  and 
non- violent  shows,  nnii'iir^rrihrij  tTOth  nnn^nnlrnf  "^nnd  pro'SDcial^  corjtent. 
Th(^y  gave^a  more  total  or  enooitpassing  response. 


Those  children  vAiose  early  life  develcpment  ei<perienoes  were  such  that 
they  had  poor    early  rearing  pattem3/  and  were  emotionally  detached  fron 
others,  showed  a  pre:5erence  for  television  haterials  with  high  action  and 
hi gh^^b lent  content.    These  youngsters  v^re  also  more  aggressive  in  their 
manifest  behavior*     (See  Table  VII,  p.  308.)  '  * 


ERLC 


The  correlation  betweoja  aggressive  behaj^^fcr  and  violent  pre-oqcipations 

and'the  vieving  of  television  shows  with  ^similar  cpntent  has\been  repeatedly 
59,60,^1 


reported. 


The"  question  as  to  the  imiifative  or  instigative  nature  of 


the  relationship  between  the  two  -  tljat  is,  vdiich  c^iuses  vMch^^is 


59 
60 
61 


Bandura,  et  al.  ,  "Imitation  of  Kiln^Msdiated  Aggressive  Models",  cp.  cit.    ^  /• 
Berkowitz,  'et  ai.,  "Film -Violence  and  Supsequent  Aggressive  Tenctencies*" ,  op .|  cit. 

Liebert;  R.M. ,  Neale,  J.kK  &  Davidson,  ^.S.,  The  Early  Window;    Effects  of  . 
television  on  children  and  youth.  ^Iins|ord,  N.Y/,  ^ergamor]i  Press,  ^1973.' 
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difficult  to  substantiate.    Our  study  si^jports  the  hypothesis  that 
foniHtive  life  experiences,  drives  and  ego  fornation  in  early  ch^Lldhood 

are  itore  neaning.ful  in  the  causal  development  of  behavioral  aggzessivity 

.  *■  > 

than  are  the  child's  television  ^^K^g  habits.    Hcwever,  aggressive' 
"  children  learn  aggressive  techniques  rrom  television. 

For  exanple,  Leila,  described  previously  as  a  strong  ego-highv 
aggressiyity  type  of  dii^d  (see  p.  330)  viewed  the  Carol  Burnett  Shov  as 
a  source  for  learning  techniques  of  hav  to  tease  and  insult  people.  Her 
notivation  to  insult  pebple  did  not  oome  from  the  show.  * 

A  child  extracts  from  television  what  he  is  programned  to  perceive, 

'        f  ■ 

and  his  responses  may  reflect  as  much  his  mood  of  the  moment  as  it  does  the 
content  and  context  of  the  television  program. 

For  exaifiple,  in  one  of  the  cottages,  a  child  care  worker  felt  that  it 

would  be  helpful  for  some  of  the  more  chronically  hostile  and  poorly  related 
V   ■  '      /  ^* 

^       children  from  broken  homes  to  watch  ccmedies  about  happy  families,  such  as 
Tte  Brady^^^Bu^        One^  night,  while  the  group  t)f  boys/  agad  nine  to  twelve, 
were  viewing  an  ^isode  of  this  show^  their  restlessness  and  discontent 
5'<**'       were  quitd  evident.    This  restlessness  was  rarely  evident  when  they  watched 
a  police  show*    At  one  point,  a  character  in  The  Brac^  feunch  acciden1:ally 
bunped  into  a  chair,  knocking  it  over, in  a  small,  incidental  piece  of  comedy 
tangej^tial  to  the  central  thrust  of  Jdie /scene.    However ^  the  boys  roar^ 
with  laxjfcghter,  and  several  vere  soon  up  from  their  seats  staggering  around 


Q 


^  roan.    Sooa  they  were  bunping  into  chairs  to  knock  them  over  with  such 
force  that  it  Was  necessary  for  the  two  child  care  workers  td  restrain  them. 
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Should  one  conclude  that  television  protrayed  domedy  stimulates  violent 
behavior?  * 

Su:h  e^q^eriences  of  clinical  personnel  ^)dJ:Bachers  viio  are*  familiar 
with  the  long-term  behavior  of  the  childreri  in^these  studres  suggest  th^^ 


extent  to  viiich  perceived  violence  does  not  necessarily  parallel  televii^ed 
violent  content.    Our."  ongoing  familiarity  with  this  population  of  children  . , 

indicates  that  action  may  be  perceived  ais  violence  in  the  eyes  of  the 

I- 

predisposed  beholder.    It  is  the  e^^^erience  of  real  life  violence  and 
frustration  which  causes  a  distorted  perception  and  response  to  television 
materials  rather  than  vice  versa.  ^  y 

In  examining  the  television  viewing  preferences  of  these  children,  we 
observed  an  active  selection  of  favored,  shows  reflecting  the  attitudes  and 
behavioral  preferences  of  the  indi,yidual  children.    To^assijne  that  at  an 
earlier  age  the  process  was  exactly  the  qppo^te  is  inconsistent  with  the 
clinical  data.  ^ 

The  longitudinal  clinical  data  poi.nt  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
television  viewing  and  selection  is  an  active  process,  not  a  passive  one. 
Each  child  brings  a  broad  array "b^^ttitudes ,  needs,  ej^riences,  interests 
and  feelings  to  the  television  screen.    The  child  selects  programs,  and  to 
a  large  extent  vrfiat  he  chooses  to  perceive  Wthin'a  given  program,  and 
interprets  materials  according  to  his  own  ongoing  experiences  and  mental 
functioning. 


Ihe  individual  diild  viewer  in  any  group  of  children  watching  the  same 
program  can  be  seen  as  having  both  a  cartnbn  shared  external  experience,  and 

•  ?  • 
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a  uniq)ue,  inner  psychological  e^qDerience,  ocmmon  only  to  himself,  the 
extent  of  the  personalized  interpretations  and  apperoeplx^^ve^^sto  vary 
with  the  child's  background  e^qperienoe  and  degree^ of  ego  niaturity.  -  ^ 

^  .  •         Changes^ in  Aggressivity 

Test  Measvires  of  Aggressivity: 

1tes€s  measures  of  aggressi9A,  clinical  evaluation  and  demonstrated 
beiHvioral  aggressivity  v^re  used  to  assess  the '  children  vto  participated 
in  this  ptoject.    As  previously  described,  both  the  Sears  Aggression  Scales 
and  the  Corposite  Aggression  Inventory  were  used  as  tiest' measures  of 
aggressive  tendencies.    The  Sears  ScaJ^es  used  for  the  Lea^ning-DisorxSered 
Group  indicated  a  significant  increase  in  the  Antisocial  Aggression  indices 
in  the  1972-73  group  scores  over  1970-71  and  1974-75  groi:p  scores.  {See 
Tables  VIII  and  IX^  pp.  309  and  310.)    The'  grovp  scores  on  the  OonpositDe 
Aggreesion  Inventory  used  for  the  Brok^v.;Hane  Group  also  showed  a  significant 
ii^irease  in  aggressive  measures  in  the  1974-75  group  over  the  1973-74  group. 
(See  Table  X,  p.  311.) 

oisher  viesi^^increase  of  jtele  vision  jortrayed  violence,  the  increase  in 
aggression  scares  cannot  be  at^i^ted  to  any  known  effects'  or  variables 
related  to  their  televisiqpf  vising.    Given  the  multiplicity  of  other  kncwn 
psychological  and  a^justment"^^^ factors  operating  in  the  lives  of  these 
children,  jthe  differeno^  is* ties t  scores^can  be  attributed  to  known  changes 
in  the  oonposition  of  ^e  gr^^p^^nd  other  intra-groip  environmental  and 
developmental  factors.  ^ 
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There  was  no  increase  in  behavioral  aggreSsivity  in  eith^^roup.of 
ciiildren  accorpanying  the  changes  in  test  scores.    Such  tests  measiore 
attitudes  and  behavioral  preferences  ra£her  than  actual  behavior. 


Behavioral  Aggressivity:  ^ 

Both  increased  and  decreases  in  actual  behavioral  aggressivity  of  small 
nunnbers  of  children  from  both  groups  vv^re  noted  during  the  ccSlirse  of  this 
longitudinal  study.    Increases  in  behavioral  aggre^ssivii^  were  fouriSstp 
the  result  of  psychodynamic  changes  and  responses  to  taiown^^adjustrn^nr  diffi- 
culties and  frustrations  and  were  not  the  result  of  their  television /viewing 
habits  or  changes  in  viewing  patterns.    Similarly,  dpefeases  in  aggressivity 
were  associated  with  inp roved  problem  solving  ^ilities,  earned  approval, 
peer  acceptance  and  increa^^^ppmotional  mturity.    Qiairacteristic  behavioral 
changes  in  this  gi6up  of  emotionally  inpaired  children  were  measured  in  ^ 
slew  increirents,  in  (Contrast  to  their  rapidly  dianging  surface  moods  and 
day-to-day  b^havipr^  ^     '  ' 

'        -  ..^ 

/ 

/  -  • 

Increases : 

With  respect,  to  longitudinal  behavioral  patterns,  four  children,  Damon, 
Jeanne,  Harry  and  Nate,*  favorably  inf:reased  their  aggressive  behavior  in 
that  they  went  frcxn  passi)^,  withdr^m  behavior  to  more  socially  acceptable 
assertive  behavior^  within  the  Icwej^ggressivity  category.    While  television 
c^ruiot       said  to  have  caused  these  changes,  it ^ did  provide  some  piosocial 
assertive  modeling  for  these  children.    Again,  ^  are  referring  to  iMtation 
rather  than  causation,  '  , 
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Mso  shewing  Vicreased  levels  of  aggressive  behavior,  but  iri  anti- 
social rather  than  socially  acceptable  actions,  v^re  two  children,  Garrett  ^ 
and  Toimy.*    Itvese  boys  went  from  already  high  levels  of  aggressivity  to 
acr^ually  assaultive  behavior.    While'  television  was  not  the  causative  factor 
in  these  changes,  it  provided  these  boys  with"  igodels  for  imitation  and 
learning.    For  instance,  Tarmty  vould  leap  on  another  ..youngster  proclaiming 
he  jfi^  Batman. 

The  television  programs  which  Tanny  preferred  to  watch  \contributed  to 
his  modeling  and  identification.    He  invariably  identified  with  .the  aggressor 
in  television  shews,  once  even  going  so  far  as  to  imitate  a  portrayed  Ku  Klux 
Klan  character  whom  he  saw  in  what  he  described  as  one  of  the  scariest  shows 
he  ever  saw  by  dressing  in  vvAute  sheets  and  trying  to  terrorize  other  . 
children,    Tcniny  was     black  child  who  identified  with  aggressors  of  any 
color,  or  creed.    His  favorite  programs  included  such  fare  as  Get  Qiristie  Love, 
CXs/en  Marshall  and  Streets  of  San  Francisco.    He  enjoyed  all  violent,  action 
and  conflict.    The  cottage  and  research  staff  saw  these  preferences  as  a 
reflection  of  Tonnv's  own  aggressive  preoccupations  and  assaultive  behavior 
with  other  children,  rather  than  as  a  cause  of  such  behavior. 

Garrett  sunned  up  his  television  preferpioes  by  stating  that  all  he 
^liked  to  watch  was  "rough  stuff",  extract^(<g  from  tedevision  those  action 
elements  which  were  in  harmony  with  his  known  aggressive  drives.    He  liked 
to  watch  football  because  he  claimed  to  learn  how  to  play  it  better  -  the 
rougher  the  better."'   He  ^ited  science  fiction  programs  vAiere  "gv^s  go  to  the 
moon  and^get  killed."    And  he  liked  violent  cartoons  and  The  Three  Stooges 
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where  qharacters  "bash  each  other  all  the  tiine.".  He  particularly  liked  to 

•  * 

ijnitate  the  finger-sn&pping,  fist-slapping  trick  of  one  of  the  Stooges 
following ^which  one  of  the  other  stooges  gets  hit. 

Etecreases :  ■  ^  .  v 

Decreases  in  behavioral  levels  of  aggressivil^  were  noted  in  nine 
children  duning  the  course  of  t±iis  study.    None  of  the  decreases  were  toward 
passive  or  withdrawn  levels  of  behavior.    Two  children  vdio  exhibited  prior 
antisocial  and  high  aggressivity  tendencies  appeared  to  decrease  their 

V 

aggressive  behavior  and  moved  into  the  low  aggressivity  category.  These 
children  moderated  their  c^s-*-social  highly  aggressive  behavior  to  somevAiat 
more  socially  acceptable  forms  of'Kighly  aggressive  behavjlor. 

Three  children,  Jack,  Jim  and  Perry,*  began  to  behave  in  less  assaultive 
fashions  than  they  had  at  the  beginning  of*"the  year.    Jack  (see  Case 
Illustration,  p.  346)  who  was  grossly  overweight  (weighing  225  pounds  at  age 
ei(^t)  ,  began  to  act  in  a  less  assaultive  fashion  vAien  a  number  of  non- 
television  related  changes  occurred  in  his  life.    As  a, result  of  controlled 
diet  he  bagan  to  lose^ weight,  he  no  longer  looked  so  odd,  was  able  to  engage 
in  sports,  and  was  much  less  embarrassed  atoshower  time.    He  was  teased  much 
less  and  mader  his  first  few  friends.  . 

Althou^  Jack's  behavior  changed,  he  still  remained  hostile,  provocative 
and  occasional^Ly  assaultive  if  provoked.    Prior  to  his  changes,  he  was 
constantly  provoked.    He  also  remained  preocQjjpied  with  violent  fantasies, 
and  he  preferred  to  watch  violent  television  shovs  v*ien  he  coiiLd^.    Jack's  \ 
favorites  ware  S.W.A.T. ,  The  jfiopkies  and  Mod  Squad  becaiase.  of  all  the. shooting 
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and  fighting  in  them.    The  tougher  and  the  meaner  the  charac±ers  were,  the 
.  better  Jack  liked  them.    He  used  television  as  a  means  of  projecting  himself 
into  a  tough-guy  role  in  order  to  ^feel  inpervious  and  potent  'instead  of  . 
vulnerable  and  irtpotent.  i  •  ^ 

Jim's  favorite  televisioh  prpgram^  included  The  Six  Million  Dollar  Man 
and  Shazam,  '^fleeting  his  preoccupation  with  his  inner  fears  and  fantasies. 
He  was  also  preoccupied  with^  ideas  of  power  and  strength,  and  liked  to  imagine 
(and  often  dreamed)  that  he  was  svper  powsrftil  and  omnipotent «  Ttelevision 
was  not  seen  as^       cause  of  Jim' s  sli<^t  'inprovement  in  bel)avior,  and 
his  lower  levels  of  assaultiveness  were  by  ho  means  accxanpanied  by  any. 

« 

changes  in  his  viewing  habits  apd  yicMent  program  preferences. 

,  Perry,  an  alternately  charming  and  assaultive  boy,  also  behaved  less 

assaultively  by  tKe  end  \f  this  stiady.  '  Despite  his  seeming^-y  sv^^t^and  gentle  ^ 

"     facade.  Perry  was  preoccipied  wittj  violence.    His  overly  aggressive  behavior  s 
sometimes  manifested  itself  in  such  in^propriate  assaultive  actions  as 
'gleefully  hitting  any  child  in  sight.    However,  thanks  to  his  developing 
charm  and  an  ingratiating  manner,  he  became  ^a  popular  bo^. 

•  Perry's  television  preferences  were  for  shows  whidti  inclixJed  ^as  jnuch 
}^  shooting,  fitting  and  c^  chases  as  possible.    Si^rhero  cartoons,  S:W.A.T. 


and  The  RDOkiejS  v^re  arapng  his  favorite  shows.    His  pleasure  in  watching 

'  p  ~  .  -  -  i 

'  such  programs  was  related  to  his  identification  with  the  good-gi:ys  and  hig 
'/sharing  with  them  the  feeling  of  power  and. heroism. 

showed  a  marked  decrease  in  his  assaultive  behavior  during  the 
year  of  thJ^s*  stuc^.  .He  changed  from  a  violent,  negative  gang  leader  vAio 
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often  used  a  knife  tp  threaten  other  youngsters,  to  a  nore  mannerly  youngstei* 
v*iose  nore  contiolled  aggressivity  was  e^ressed  in  socially  ^proved  terms  • 
I^evin  becane  liked  by  the^ staff  and  more  papular  than  feared  by  his  peers. 
He  experiei^ced  the  esteem  of  leadership  through  approval  rather  than  threat 

of  force.  •  . 

t        '  '  ,      ■  -  * 

Kevin  had  been  a  ghetto  child  and  had  no  need  to  watch  additional 
violence  on  television.    Instead,  Kevin 's^/favorite  television  programs  were  ' 
athletic  ones,  especially  football  and  pijbfessional  ice  hockey.  •  He 
obviously  enjoyed  the  violent  and  aggressive  actxon  in  such  programs. 

Television  Viewing  I^iffer^ces  Among 
Low  Aggressive,  High  Aggresgjve  and  Assaultive  Children 

•  .The  television  e^^riences,  faviprite  programs  and  characters  weire 
reviewed  with  each  ciiild  during  his  tflinical  interview.    These  were  then 
conpared  anong  the  three  |Dehavioral  ^aggressivity  groups.    The  television 
-  viewing  habits  of  the  residential  children  were  ^then  cross-checked  with 
house  and  research  staff. 

While  there  were  broad  similarities  in  program  preferences  enoountered 
in  the  three  aggressivity  categories  of  children,  there  were  preferential 
diffeijences  among  ^  the  ciiildren  ir)i  each  category. 

'         CHILDREN  OF  LOW  ]3EHAV?0RAL  AQGEESSIVITY: 
Television  Program  Prefe^f^ces,  Identification  and  Modeling 

Th^  most  frequently  preferred  programs  chosen  by  the  lov  Aggression 
children  were  of  the  family  ^  sitxaation  ocmec^'' type.     (See  Table  XEI,  p.  313.) 
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This  preference  was  particularlvB^rked  in  television  programs  involving 


black 'family  situations,  arid  wasjja^topreted  to  reflect,  at  least  partially, 
the  high  proportion  of  black  childreA  v^o  participated  in  this  stuc^- 

The  less  aggressive  children  were  often  visibly  sad,  and  scmehow  seemed 
nore  pitiful  to  their  teachers  and  child  care  wcorkers,    T!hey  appeared  to 
make.siHre  that  adults  were  ,  able  to  see  |±ieir  ,unhappiness,  one  of  their 
passive  ways  of  *  solving  problems.    I^i^aDntrast  to  the  action-oriWited  highly 
aggressive  youngsers,  the  Low  Aggression  groip  of  childr^  were  more- 
oriented  toward  feelings,  ^  seemed  to  be  more  affected  or  hurt  tJy  punishment 
or  restriction  for  wrong-doing.       '  ;  . 

Ihe  nore  passive  o^  less  aggressive  children  were  more  receptive  to 
cottage  parents  and  6ther  staff  as  adult  substitutes  in  their  lives.  They 
also  appeared  better  able  to  acknowledge^  their  feelings  of  loss  o^  key 
family  persons,  temporary  or  permanent.    Indeed,  their  behavioral  turmoil 
and  enotional  setbacks  were  often  manifestly  associate^J  with  lost  relationships 
they  had  Experienced  either  in  school  or  in  the  cottage.    Such  losses  v^re 
reflective  o|^  ^s^ertain  amount  of  ordinary  staff  turnover,  anci  transfer  of 
diildren  to  other  facilities. 

IJhe  high  interest  in  family  dramas  paralleled  the  high  incidence  of  * 
broken  homes  Wong  these  children.    Many  of  them  had  been  either  ^Dandoned 
or  r^noved  frl^  bjbken  homes,  or  had  resided  in* a  hone  characterized/by 
iitpressive  indi^  of  p^ental  E)athology  and  family  disorg^zation.  For 
^such  children,  thei^r  strong  preferences  for  family  dramas  re  fleeted,  their 
yearrdngs  to  re-create  in  idealized  fant^  a  family  sitioation  with  vdiich 
they>could.  identify.    They  cams  back  weekly  to  family  television  portrayals 
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vAiich  provided  scxne  measure  of  re-e^q^eriencing  an  idealized  version  of  vAiat 
t^tey  had  loart^^un  their  real  lives- 

\ln  scxte  insta^fe§  these  children  identified  with  the  television^^^^ifnily 
as  a  stabilizing  syper  ego  introject  to  defend  against  the  expression  of 

# 

antisocial  inpulses-    In  this  sense,  their  defense  mechanisms  of  identifica-^ 
tion  ^d  reaction  formation  also  played  significant  parts  in  providin^f  a 
fantasy  model  for  their  conception  of  the  OTOd  family  rather  than  the 
painful  reality  of  loss  and  rejection  by  tlleir  real  family, "  For  exanple,  , 
sane  children  identified  strongly  with  family  characters  in  That's  My  Mama, 
They dijs^l^^^^  share  in  the  family's  valxjes  and  e^q^erienoes.  For 

sone  of  thatv  separated  since  infancy,  the  regular  viewing  of  television 
family  dramas  provided  itore  sources  of  family  identification  than  did  their 
own . unremembered  origins.  ^  ^ 

The*  second  preferred  types  of  television  shovs  hy  1cm  Aggressivity  ^ 
children  were  detective  and  police  programs,     (See  Table  XII,  p,  313,)  This 
-was  also  seen  to  operate  defensively  in  furthering  reaction  formation  in  that 
a  nunber  of  these  children  were  guilt-ridden.    In  their  unconscious  view, 
why  else  would  they  have  been  -abandoned  if  they  had  not  been  bad  children? 

Detective  and  police  programs  appeared  to  sane  of  the  more  deprived 
children  as  their  only  clear  delineation  of  good  vs,  bad.    They  identified 
stronglif  with  the  good  characters,  and  t©ok  satisfaction  in  their  triiitph 
over  th^  bad  pnes ,    Their  responses  to  such  television  fare  ware  seen  as  ^ 
reinforcing  their  primitive  but  conscious  desires  to  adapt  to  social  mores 
and. Standards,  and  as  reinforcing  their  denial  of  their  unconscious 
hostilities^ and  ambivalence  towards  society,* 
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For  other ^ Low  Aggression  children,  the  i^lesi  o^  police  vs.  gangsteirs 
weze  seen  as  provi^ding  oognitive  and  ideologic^  ,,^^tructs.  These 
constructs  were  pe:^^ally  and  an^otionally  .rpeanShgfu^  to  such  children  since 
they  especially  erapat^z^d  with  the  social  dil^mos  that  were-  involved. 
They  had  previously  la^ed  sufficient  guidelines  and  exanples  of  reasonable 
and  appropriate  behavior vih  social  interoourgq.  ^With  respect  to  v*iat  they 
perceived  and  took  from  t:ele vision,  the  Low  Aggressivity  children  t^ded  to 
be  orienfed  toward  focusing  on  ^ch  issues  as  good  or  bad  and  punishment  or 
escape. 


'  Science  fiction  and  space  pix)grams  con^tuted  the  third  most  popular 
television  program  preference  for  the  Low  Aggressivity  group.  Fantasy 
stimulated  by  outer  space  programs  held  a  particular  fascination  for  many 
of  these  relati,vely  passive  children,    in  addition  to  their  interest  in  the^ 
manifest  ccntent  of  the  program,  the  theipe  of  venturing  into  the  unkna>7n, 
with'^all  of  its  inherent  anxiety  over  the  distan^:  ancj  uncertain  prospects 
of  returning  to  familiar  territory,  touched  i^xon  a  number  of  their  inner 
anxieties.    Thus,  the  Low  Aggressicn  group  of  >childreh  appeared 'to  respond 
to  silch  programs  on  an  inner  emotional  level  and  in  terms  of  tiheir  own 
enotionally-charged  personal  dramas  of  sep^atiofi  and  hoped-for  reunion 
-  with  their  own  people  or  families.    To  sane  extent  then,  such  programs 

r 

prt^ded  unconscious  abreactive  vehicles  for  the  belated  mastery  of  inner 
t"  '  ^  *  ' 

anxiety  ov^  loss  separation  and  retxam.    Inrd^th  interviews  v^ith  such 

diildren  revealed  the  extent  to  vAiich  they  used  television  programs  as 

itBterials  for- belatedly  masterirg  unresolved  inner  tensions,  in  the  jnanner 

of  repetitious  or  traumatic  dreams  and  clixiieal  abre^ction.  . 
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since  sane  of  these  cMldren  unconsciously  viewed  separation  or 
baijishnent  as  an' anUcipated  super  ego  punishment  for' untoward  or  sharteful 
behavior^  such  thenes  viere  also  associated  with  feelings  of  guilt  (banishment) 
or  forgiveness  (return)  in  their  response  to  space  programs. 

Sari  of  these  children  responded  with  i^ue  anxiety  to  the  hero's 
t^e^of  f ,  seeiil^t  as  a  crisis  of  /Individuation  and  autonomy.    The  breaking 
free  of ^pace  flight  was  not  unlike  the  breaking  off  from  home  (mother) . 
Both  space  \light  ahd  their  own  separation  are  unconscioi^ly  viewed  with  ; 
^t'  anxiety  ^"'ambivalence  by  children  vd.th  separation  problerte. 


Anong  th^Wr-hero  program  pi^ferenbes;  The  Six  Million  Ijdilag:  Man 
was  a  ^requ^  ^favorite.    Ft,r  .the  Low  Aggressioa  ^Idren,  thi:^  in 
psychoanalyUcally  oriented  intervievi  as  ^.a  vehicle  for  fantasies  of  repair 
and  active  restituaon  o^juries,  particul^ly  in  those  children  who  were 
tly^t  passive,  anxious  and  least  aggressive-  subjects  in'  this  study.  ' 
-^sive  boys,  particularly "nore  than  girls^avored  this  pi^am.   J-hey  were 
itore'  conceited  with  bodilf  injuj:i^s,  .and  saw  The  Six  Millifti  Dollar  Mki. 
as  a  miraculous  cure.  ^Tfe  theme  of  the  rebuilt  wreck^.had  special  ai^d  - 
linderstandable  appe^to  these        Aggression  children  from  broken  hemes. 
Ttey  sav|jiii  this  program  the  theme  of  the  vuJjierable  fragmented  person  who^ 
turned  the  liability  of  a  broken  tody  (hare)  into  a  powerful  asset  (heroic 
strength) .  1 

Television  police  show  and  detective  charact^  .wa^the  most  frequent 
"  figure^s  with  whom  Low  Aggression  children:^afied.    iclne-  of  the  same.  ^ 
emotional  'interests  and  preoccupations  which  attracte4  biem  to  the  themes 
of  good  and  bad  in  police  programs  also  determined  tJieir  strong  positive 
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identification  with  crijTiinals.  ^ 

J       '  .  / 

In  addition,  although  these  children- ware  lew  in  overt  behaviotal 
aggression,  they  vjere  still  oonoemed  vdth  aggressi^;e  precKxnjpationis , 
fantasies  and  passive-resistive  behavior."  These  related  to  their  eitiota^pal- 
needs  to  deny,  and  their  preoccupation  with  warding  off  underlyiiig  feelings 
of  depression  associated  with  early  object  loss.    Fantasies  of  delinquency 
presentied  thatselves  as  potential  behavioral  cptions  vMch  they  might 
praise  to  substitute  stolen  materials  as  r^paraticjns  for  the  hviraan  objects 
or  families  yrtiich  v^re  taken,  from  them.  ^ 


r 


In  the  sense  that  these  children  'felt  robbed  of  family  and?  of  a  fair ' 
chance  for  a  haj^y^childhDod,  they  also  harbored  fantasies  that  police  or 
heroic  detectives  might  still  step  into  their  lives  and^set  things  right  - 
or  at  least  expose  the  criminal  conditions  v*iich  deprived  and  robbed  them 
of  a  mother  and  family.  ^ 

Police  and  detec?6ve  television  cha^racters  n<^  only  seemed  to  care  in 
a' special  way  about  wrong-doers-,  but  they  sametiines  found  missing  persons 
as  well,  and  they  also  tried  to  steer  wayward  indivi'duals  in  the  right 
direction  by  curbing  their  delinquent  tendencies  befor^  it  was  too  late. 
Itiese  children  saw  detectives  as  solving  mysteries,  fielding  missing /persons 
and  dX^rohg  up  mistaken  idenUUes.    Since  these  d^rldren  felt  that  their 
origins  were» mysterious,  ±hat  persons  were  nassing  in  their  lives,  and  that 

■*  their  enUre  lives  might  yet  be  set  straight  if  it  turned  out  that  they  hAd 
been'mixed  up  with  sate  other  child  in  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  it  was 

.'  not  difficult  to  understand  their  strong  interest  in,  and  positive 
identification  with  police 'investigators  and  detectives* 
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^  •  The  second  nost  frequent  'character  type  for  positiye  identification 

turned  out  to  be  super^heroes .    This  was  seen  by  the  clinical  staff  as 

related,  in  these  1cm  Aggression  children/  to  their  hunger  for  strength 

and  safety.    Ihey  indulged  themselves  in  a^nurtt^  of  super-^strength  fatasies' 

in  an-a^teRpt  to  deal  with  their  massive  insecuri-b^ies.    Siper-heroes  like 

the  Six  Million  Doliai:  Man  or  S\pennan  were,  like  t^^se  children,  ident^ified 

^  as  set  apart  from  the  regular  population  and  accordingly  were  se^r^  special 

^^'cuiiy^one.    This  was  a  potent,  but  subtle  feeling,  v*iich  encouraged  positive 
>  *♦  .  » 

identification.  - 


Positive  identificatien. with  comedy  characters  was  also  encountered 
in  a  nurgber  of  these  children.    Comedies  afforded  seme  of  the  Low  Aggression 
children  th6  repite  of  humor  from  their  underlying  sadness  and  depression. 
Accordingly,  a  nimber  of  these  children  speared  to  turn  to  and  utilize 
television  caiBcfy'^in  order  to  turn  off  their  episodic  feelings  of  oppressive 
discontent.  .  " 


Television  comedy  was  also  found  to  provide  irodels  for  socially  accpetable 
discharge  of  aggressive  and  hostile  drives  through  a  joking  behavior.  Thus 
their  identificat^Lon  with  ocmecfy  characters  and  imitatiqn  of  sl^stick 
afforded  sc^  children  an  opporturiity  to  discharge  their  "ovn  resentment 
and  ar^er  in  indirect  and  humorous  waysC^  Moreover^  ^we  children  obtained 
gratification  from  identifying  with  television  comedians  vdio*^  spoof ed  the 
establishment  and  expressed  negativism  and  resentment  in  acceptable^  and  / 
funny  ways.   'For  son^  x^ildren  in  residential  care,  similar  feelings  about 
their  establishment  (institution)  ran  strong. 
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Some  Ghilc3xen  fcxind  a  psychological  defense,  or  character  antoring,  in 
resorting  to"  goofiness.    They  adcpted  goofy  mannerisms  and  eccentricities 
as  a  kind  of  pose  or  useful  armor  to  keep  threatenijig  people  (almost^ 
everybody)  at  a  distance,  as  though  their  pseudo-craziness  would  discourage 
pec¥)le  from,  getting  emotionally  involved  or  too  close  to  them.    These  * 
children  from  broken  hones  remained  threatened  not  only  by  fears  of  ^  ^ 
addition'fe  abuse^  but  by  the  prospect  of  help  too.    Previous  placements",  . 
offered  as  help,  had  too.'often  turned  out  to  |p3vide  the  opposite  for  seme 
with  histories  of  multiple  placement,  ^  « 

A  n]jnt3er  of  these  children  also  revealed  a  penchant  for  sad,  symbolic 
clowns  or  funny  failures  in  situation  comedies  such  as  Gilligan's  Island. 
Such  characters  were  unconsciously  identified  with  in  the  context  of  ccmic 
relief.    It-was  as  though  these  children  discovered  that  apparent  failure 
(including  their  own)  could  be  lauded  at  as  well  as  cried  over. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  identification  responses,  a  nuntoer  of  these 
children  also  used  televi^on  as  a  source  of  information.    For  exairple,  Pat,* 
a  relatively  ego-intact  bo^;'^  the  Broken  Hone  sanple,  utilized  television 
as  an  auxLlliary  source  of  enhancing  his  athletic  skills  and  adding  to  his 
neager  repertoire  of  interests.    At  a  more  elettentary  J^vgl),  Monica*  was  a . 
relatively  disorganized  and  socially  undeveloped  youngster  who  ^speared  to 
develop  soTE  basic  social  skills  by  first  learning  how^ldren  played  games 
in  children's  television  programs  which  she  tiien  applied  in  her  bwn  play. 

It  is  known  that  certain  hyperactive  and  disorganized  children  do  better 
with  rt>utine  and  take  badly  to  changes.    One  of  the  relatively  durable  and 

—  -r 
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reliab^le  aspects  of  Darren's*  life  was  the  predictabillTty  and  regularity 
of  his  favorite  weekly  television  shows  and*  characters.    He  had  ej^rienced  ' 
multiple  placements ,  and  his  favorite  television  shows '  seemsd  to  hold  with 
greater  constancy  and  reliability  than  most  of  the  changing  adults  and 
children  in  his  real  lif)?.     '  ^4  "  i 

CHILDREN  OF  HIGH  BEHAVIORAL  AGGRESSIVI'IY : 

"I   '  ■  *,  * 

«  Television  Program  Preferences,  Identification  and  Modeling 

^  Tte  two  favorite  program  categories  for  the  High  Aggression  group  were 
police  or  detective  shows,  and  oomec^  programs.    JE^pr  a.niiriber  of  these  children 
it  appeared  .that? -the  ooi±)ination  of  police '  action  and  ocmedy  program 
preferences  paralleled  their  own  untoward  aggression  as  less  than  serious 
or  even  funny.  .  v  '    •  e 


'I 


The  preferences  of  Hi^  Aggression  children  for  police  action  jStogirams 
speared  to  be  l^ss  influenced  by  preocciipation  with  good  ^d  bad  than  was 
the  case  with  Low  Aggression  children.    Instead,  the  program  interests  of 
(^e  npre  aggressive  children  speared  to  be  more  closely  connected  with' 
their  preoccupation  witJi  mchismo  and  strefigth.** 

Both  black  and  v^iite  Hi^  Aggression  childreit  favored  black  family 
programs.    The  bl^ck  children -vere^  loyal  tb "black  family  programs,  and  the 
white  children  had  rK>  problem  in  going  along  with  tl^se  program -sele^^ons, 
because  of  their  feelings  of  gnrpathy  witiuthe  b^Lack  childreji  with  whom 
they  shared  their  residential  setting.  3m..  .  or  W 
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**  Ihis  saiTB  kind  of  preocci^Jation  was  seen  e^^en'more  frecfuently  in  the 
Assaultive  or  violent  children. 
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AxKither.  influenoe^  operating  in  family  p2X)granie  was  the  opportunity  * 
thay  proVidedf  for  a  na±>er  of  c±iildren  who  had  npver'  kncwn  fathers  to  form 
at  least  a  tielevision  oonoept  of  a  father  figure.    Such  children  never 
knew  -a  father,  or  even  a  stable  father  surrogate  in  their  lives.  "They 
seated  to  be  quite  interested  in  television  progranis  of.  families  which  had  ^ 
an  appealing  father  figure  in  them  such  as  Good  TIjibs. 

Tte  preference  of  the  High  Aggression  category  of  children  for'd^tefctive 

and  police  -ciiaracters  aS  their  favorite  heroes  appeared  to  be  related  to 

their  strcng  tendencies  to  identify  with  the-  aggressor,  and  with  the  holders 

of  power.    In  effect,  these  children  were  iirpressed  with  the  portrayed  clout 

and  delegated  power  of  the  police,  and  tencSed  to  be  less  aware  than  the 

Low  Aggression  cljLldren  that  violent  polite  actions  were  desperate  efforts 

toward  a  gopd  end.    In  this  tespect,  the  High  Aggression  children  were  found  to 

be  nore  unquestialing  and  nore  accepting  of  violent  solutions  than  were  the 

LOW  AggressicHi  children^   Furthernore,  1-Jiey  seemed  to  be  more  primarily 

involved  in  theiprogram' s  action,  and  less  in  the  cognitive  and  moral  context 

'  in  which  the  violent  police  action  was  portrayed, 

,  '  '       '      )  ■  ' 

The  identif icatitxT  with  forcefiiL  police  and  detective  action  also  ^^-Vr 

appeared  to  be  related  to  the  need  of  'certain  fri^tened  i^uilies  to  frighten 

others,  thfereby  assuring  themselves  that  at  least  sere  children  had  more  to 

•be  afraid  of  then 'they  did.  *   Aggressive  children  atterrpt^  to  master  their 

own  anxieties  by  threatening  and  making  other  children  anxious.  V 

■  \ 

<?   V  „  '     '        *  \ 

 '  T  

*  Certain  assatdtive  aiildreh  atteiipted 'to  gain  control  over  their  own 
fears  by  idenidfying  with  the  aggressor^^apd  turning  ott  others. 
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The  i<tontificatic2n  of  the  High  Ag^nessicai  c±iilclren,\vith  super^heroes 
refjk^ted^^tl^^  wish  to  achieve  conpetenoe  through  carpensatory  fantasies 
of  onnipotence.  ,  Since  a  nunber  of  these  children  vjotq  less  than  adequate 
in  age-appropriate  skills',  some  felt  that  only  a  miracle  or  Superman  could 
rescue  them  from  their  maturational  lag. 

-ASSAULTIVE  CHILDREN: 
Television  E>rogram  Preferenoes,  Identification  and  Modsling 

r 

The  preferences  of  many  of  the  actually  violent,  or  Assaultive,  diildren 
for  police        detective  programs  reflected  their  early  life  e^q^eriences , 
in  which  interpersonal  differences^  were  frequently  resolved  by  force. 
TVese  children  had  been  frequently  beaten  and  had  often  witnessed  inter- 
^ parental  abuse  prior  to  entering  residential  care.    It  seemed  to  them  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  people  -  these  vto  got  struck  and  those  vdio  struck. 
Tte  identified  with  the  aggressor  -  or  striker. 

o 

These  Assaultive  children  were  al^  priiritive  in  their  ^polarization 
of  good  versus  bad,  and  shared  the  superego  rigidity  found  in  our  ecirlier 
studies  of  violent  youthful  offenders^     (Projects  III  -  V.) 

The  Assaultive  children  v^re  less"  able  to  cope  with  concepts  or 
circumstances  which  v^re  alnbiguous,  or  with  events  which  could  have  more 
than  one  meaning.    In  listening  to  these  children  relate  police  action  .shows, 
it  was  as  though  everything  good  was  loaded  onto  one  person,  and  everything 
bad  was  attributed  to^  a  villain  or  sc^^egoat.    This  was  also  the  harsh  way  ift 
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which  they  tenckxl  to  view  theinselves. 

For  scsve^/^xmgstexs  in  the  Assaultive  group,  violence  was  heavily 
flavored  with  sado-imsochism.    Eroticized  sado-masochistic  punishment 
fantasies  reflected  unconscious  guilt.    Seme  of  these  children  kept  setting 
themselves  up  for  reprimar^  and  punishment  which  they  then  protested 
loudly,  claiming  that  they  were  unfairly  singled  out  for  punishment.  Ihese 
children  were  seen  as  "injustice  oQlleccors".    They  demonstrated  a  pattern 
of  making  teachers  and  child-care  workers  feel  as  though  they  were  deprivers 
instead  of  helpers.  ' 

The  Assaultive  children's  preferences  for  family  shows  was  related  to 
their  warm  family  reunion  fantasies  v^ich  would  provide  magical^  solutions 
to  their  dismal  family  circumstances.    Their  actual  ambivalence  towarc^ 
families  was  seen  in  their  interpretation  of  malevolence  in  the  benign 

everyday  family  disagreements  portrayed  in  television  shows.    For  a  nuniDer 

ft 

of  these  chilcSren  ncthers  and  fathers  really  did  not  argue  nicely  as  they 
did  on  television.    They  were  quite  sure  that  sonebocJ/  was  going  to  get  hit 
and  television  did  not  show  it  like  it.  was. 

-    Identification  with  the  aggressor  was  a  key  element  m  the  enxytional 
response  of  the  Assaultive  children  to  ^/iolent  action  programs.    The  more 
action,  the  better  they  liked  the  program.    None  of  these  children  were 
constantly  assaultive.    Rather,  they  we:ce  given  to  episodes  of  fighting. 
In  between  tines  sate  were  not  particularly  pugnacious,  nasty  or  even 
exceptionally  aggressive.    They  were  explosive  children.    Daring  quiet 
intervals  a  nurtber  of  these  children  had  been  described  in  initial  agency 
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oontactB  elseviiexe  as  c±iarming,  seductive  or  swe^t.    In  actuility,  these 
Assaultive  children  w^re  neither  constantly  aggressive  nor  violent  for 
extended  periods  of  tiine-    It  was  th^ir  suddenly  shifting  inoods  and 
extreme  emotional  volatility  that  characterized  their  violence:    In  betv\jeen 
.violent  episodes,  they  qCdte  resenfcled  the  more  aggressive  but  not>  ass^aoltive 
children-  ^ 

Both  High  Aggression  and  Assaultive  children  did  not  come  to  .grips  r 
with  their  feelings  of  jltSss  as  much  as  the  Lew  Aggression  jcfiildren  did. 
The  more  aggressive  ana\Assaultive  children  tended  tisstrongiy  suppress 
their  feelings  of  loss,  1p^)aration  anxiety  and  inadequacy, 

'  \ 

Their  behavioral  Lioonsistency  reflected  t^eir  chaotiq  backgrounds 

<  ^         ;       ^      -     -  - 

and  actual  e£irly  life  circumstanced.    The  case  histories  .06,  the  Assaultive 


children  generally  revealed  actual  violent  experiei^^ces,    Im  parents  were 
often  alternately  abusive  or  neglectful  and  t^verindul^ent'  to  ootpensate .  f or 
past  violence.    Their  real  emotional  and  physical  deprivation  and  abuse 
SO  irrpair^  their  ego  functioning  that  they  were  unable;  tp  control 
aggressivity  or  even  sit  still  in  school  long  enou^  t^)  learn,    Becau^  of 
apperceptive  and  .cognitive  deficits',  they  were  not:  r^ac^  to  learn,  Th^ 
developed  only  primitive  social  skills  with*  which  to^  extract  v*iat  little 
support  and  attention  they 'could  obtain  from  adults.    They  attenpted  to 
jain  gratification  by  manipulating^  people ,  since  they  v^re  convinced  that 
nothing  would  corae  ttieir  way  through  love.    Since  their  pai!ents  seemed  to 
give  only  viien  they  felt  guilty  for  previous  abuse,  they^tried  to  make  staff 
neirbers  feel  guilty.    When  this  did  not  work,  they  imitated  the  other  half  of 
the  parental  repertoire  they  had  witnessed  -  violent  rage  and  attack, 
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le  their  paients*  behavior  was  grossly  rejecting  and  cSepriving,  .it  was 
rinarily  unreliable  or  inconsistent.    Thus,^  periods  of  unbridled  abuse 
alternated  with  periods  of  overindulgence  and  permissiveness. 

Tte  difference  between  infantile  enotional  trauma  and  adult  traurratic 
Aieuroses  is  that  children  tend  to  have  alirost  total  ^esia  for  the  traunatic 
.j^j^ts  of  their  in^icy.    They  recall,  only  distorted  and  confused  fragments 
of  mantiries  and  these  blend  with  fantasies.    Unlike  tr^unatized  adults, 
s?lch  children  had  no  renumbered,  cohesive  story  to  relate  in  their  belated 
efforts  ot  master  infantile  and  early  childhood  trauma.    The  television 
portrayals  of  violent  arguments  and  fights  held  for  them  a  special  kinS  of 
vagve  familiarity. 

^  '       /  ■  . 

From^the  wealth  gf  clinical  data  bhat  can  be  obtained  fron  the  detailed, 

if 

longitudinal  study  of  small  numbers  ^f  children,  we  conclude  that  Cliildren 
tend  to  see  what  they  have  seen  before,^ and  ijfi  ways  they  have  perceived 
'objects  and  circumstWices  before.    This  holds  for  everyday  life  behavior  as 
well  as  for  the  tele^)isio^  viewing  patterns  of  perception  and  response.  - 
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OCMIUSIONS 


From  the  wealt/i  of  ciinical  ^ta  obtained  f rem  the  in-depth  ongoir^ 
study  of  individual/ children  we  observed' that  these  children  tended  to 
perceive  on  teievi^on  what  they  had  seen  before  >  and  in  ways  that  they 
had  diar^cteris tidal ly  perceived  c±>jects  and  circumstances  before.  JJiis 


held  for  their  perceptions rin  everyday  life  behavior  and  as  well 


r 

^or 


their  television  viewing  patterns.   'The  children  in  this  stvdy  made  diffe 
use3  of  their  television  viewing  experiences,  actively  molding  or  shapini? 
teXevision  perceptions  in  accordange  with  their  own  ego  functions.  Sc 
pf  the  uses  to  which  these  children  put  their  television  viewing  experlejioes 
include:  .     <  ' 


,  1.    Affect  stimulation  -  Television  wa^^  Chosen  as  a  stimulus  fpr 
pleasureable  feelings  and  tjen^ioh- reduction  by  maiiy  children  in  this/study. 

on  of  inner  feaifs,  hurtor, 

portrayals  of  sentiment, ^^jpid  the  projection  of  their  owlM^iderlyin^  feelings 
of  (Jepre^sion  ontfi>  dramatically  portrayed  representations.  In^fei^i^lized, 
subjective  feelings  and  affect  states  were  re-experienced  at  a  s^per, 
less  personal  distance.    For  some  children,  television  was  a  oonpqfnsatory 
sourge  for  the  stimulation  of  feelings  (affect  h't^nger) .    For  oth^s/ 
television  programs -Wrved  as  a  diversion  from  their  oy/n  inner  tensions. 


2.  Learning  -  Television  was  an  obvious  source  of^  infomation.  For 
children  who  v^ere  ready  to  learn,  television  provided  additional  facts  and 
furthered  their  behavioral  repertoire  through  imitation  of  suchl  demonstrated 

'  ^  '  r 

skills  as  athletics,  music,  art,  crafts  and  dancing. 
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3.    Identification  and  rttx3eling  -  .As  these  children  *  sought  alternative 
and  nore  satisfactory' mDdels  than  tHose  they  had  e>q^ienced  in  their  real 
lives,  theyexperiiTBnted  wit^  role-playing,  selecting  and  discarding  models 
available  on  television.    Ihey  were  able  to  briefly  pretend  that  they  v;ere 
like  son^one  else  they  wdxild  rather  be.    Identifications  and  imitations 
were  transient  rather  than'  pennanent  or  characterological  ccmuitments  to 
personality'  formation.    Roles  were  playfully  adopted  and  dropped  like 
Halloween  costuiTBS,  baseball  suits,  or  dressing. up  in  mother's  shoes.  Their 
us^  of  models  was  fickle  and  assorted  rather  than  imiform.    They  remained  ^ 
ambivalent  toward  television  objects  as  they  did  toward  persons  in  their 
rela  lives. 


4.    Belated  mastery  -  The  children  in  this  stocfy  frequently  attertpted 

to.  actively  and  belatedly  master  tensions  and  anxieties  to  which  they  had  - 

been  (passively)  subjected  at  earlier  ages.    Unlike  nost 'adults  v*io 

■  experience  enotional  traumas,  these  children  tended  to  be  singularly  amnesic 

ij^th  respect  bo  their  infantile  "emotional  traumas.    AlS/fbst  they  recalled 

6nly  disto3rted  ancJ'^ confused  fragn^nts'^  of  m^ries  vAiidh  bl^ded  witiii  . 

fantasies.    Thus,  "unlike  persons  'traumatized  in  later  life,] these  diildren 

had  no  cohesive  story  to  r^ennber  in  their  attempts  to  belatedly  master 

'    '  i  '  . 

infantile  trauma. 

'  -  'I  ■     ■  . 

Itelevision  portrayals  of  violent  ■~!3£gtinisn;^s  and  fights  held  for  these 
children  a  special  kind  of  vague  familiarity.    Television  offered  a  selection 
of  tense  portrayals  of  personal  conflict  and  danger. '  Their  emotipnal 
investiteht  and  attenticn  were 'turned  to  television  materials  vAiich  touched  _ 
upon  the  accumulated  anxieties  of  their  own  early  life  traumas.    For  the 
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diildren  in  this  study,  this  mechanism  was  particularly  prcxninent  in  their 
response'  to  portrayals  iviuch  ^tirnulated  feelings  of  separation  anxiety, 
loss  and  reunion. 

The  clinical  study  of  these  onotionally  vulnerable  children  who 
presented  varying  .degrees  of  behavioral  aggressivity  and  assaultiveness 
-  indicated  that  constitutional,  innate  and  very  early  differences  were 
observed  in  their  behaviorill  patterns  from  infancy  on.    These  included 
early  behavioral  passivity  on  the  one  hand,  ^d  aggressivity  and  hyper- 
activity on  the  other.    Pediatric  reports,  nurses'  ovserbations ,  his-torical 
data  dDtained  frcm  nothers  and  nursery  school  teachers  indicated  that  these 
children  varied  in  aggressivity  long  prior  to  any  interest  in,  or  meaningful 
exposure  to,  violent  television  portrayals-     ^  ; 

The  clinical  data  con  finned  the  observation  that  these  onotionally  ^ . 
vulnerable  children  varied  yith  respect/ to  their  ability  to  bind  or  tolerate 
*    anxiety  and  ^irustratidn.    What  w^  noted,  initially  as  restlessness '  and 
.   irritabili^-  in  infancy  was  , later  reported  as  hyperactivity,  aggressivity 
and  tantrum  violence  by  a  ^variety  *of  obsejrvers.    Their  behavioral  dif  ferences 
with  respect  to  aggressivity  were  noted  in  such  infant  oral  behavior  as 
'  nursihg,  and  could  not  be  attributed  to  television  viewing.  ^. 

■  /     '  ■ 

SuperiitpDsed  i^xDn  innate,  o:^  yery  early  observed  behavioral  da. fferences 
with  respect  to  aggressivity,  vfere  repeated  early  e35)erienoes  which 
represented  significant  differences,  in  maternal  rearing,  fathering,  patterns 
oj|  gratification  and  frustration,  and  parental  csontrol  or  discipline. 

9  ..." 
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7  Variations  in  t±ie  quality  ^nd  oonstancy  of  nurturing  and  parental  care  were 
^  most  inportant  detejnuinants  of  these  children's  subsequent  tendencies 
toward  aggressivity  or  passivij^. 

■    '  '■■■'(,     .  . .   /.,. . 

Behavioral  and  attitudinal  patterns  of  aggressiop  and  violence  were" 
stipngiy  determined 'by  the  deyelopnnent  of  these  children's  ego  functioning. 
The  appropriatejmai^gement  of  aggressive  \drives  requirec^  an^  adequa^  degree  ■ 
of  ego  functioning  essentia^  for  apperceptobpHof  and  adaptation  to  the 
constraints  of  social  reality.    Insufficient  ego  strength  was  associated 
with  insuf^cient  ability -to  (a>  postpone  or  delay  imnadiate  gratification-^  Hi 
needs,  '  {£)  tjo  tolerate  frustration,  or    (c)  respond  with  s\^ficient 
sensitivity  a^d  adaptability  to^  the  needs  of  others  in  the  fornation  of        i;  * 
in^rperscrial  relationships.  ^  '  .  , 

The  tendency  for  viqlent  relationships,  in  thes^  children  was  found  to 
he  rooted  in  early  .'real-life  ejqperiences  of  frustration,,  pain  and  deprivation 
rather  than  in  ej^sure  to  television  portrayed  violence.    The  clinical 
data  revealed  that  it  was  these  qhildren's  real  and  formative . relationships ,  , 
rajther  than  superimposed  television  node  ling  and  iiidtation  which  fomied  the 
ba^es  for  the  predisposition -toward  aggressive  or  molent  behavior.  Those 
pronfe  bo  violence  experienced  real  violence  in  actual  life.    The  study  of 
these  children  indicated  tiiat  actual  J^ufg^experience^^  rather  than  television 
'  portrayals^ shaped  their  character,  aggressivity  and  their  ability  to  cope- 
with  frustration.     .  ,  .  ' 

•  ...  .      ,  ^ ' 

Those  children  yioo  exper9^ea:\ced  nore  prosocial  and  gratifying  relation- 
ships remained  non-violent  in  spit^  of  seeing  the  same  quota  of  television 
progr^  .dealing  with  violence  that  the  assaultive  or  violent  children  watched. 
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Those  children  prc^e  to  preoccupation  with  ag(^ssive  or  hostile  themes 
perceived  such  themes  even  in  shows  vrtiich  the  other  children  saw  as  action- 

NO"'  instances  were  encountered  in  which  a  prosocial  and  non-violent 

f 

child  in  this  papulation  engaged  in  ctti  antisocial  or  violent  act  after 
vieving  such  acts  on  television •    Those  children  vAio  were  c±)served  or 

reported  tQ  imitate  violent  acts  seen  on  television  were  those  whose  known 

^  *  ^  'i 

patterns  of  high  aggressivity  and  assaultiveness  pre-dated  their  observation 
>*  of  violent  television  materials. 

\   ■  ■  


What  are  the  inplications  for  television?    It  is  clear  frxan  th^ 

day-to-day  obs^^^  behavior  of  these  cbiildren  that  they  obtained/'^ram 

television  a  variety  of  models  for  identification  and  invitation.  Their 

selection  'and  perception  of  these  models,  as  veil  as  their  mechanisms  of 

* 

identification,  were  determined  by  their  ego  functioning  and  their  cmi 

t  .  . 

personality  prograirraing  reflective  of  oonsip-tutional ,  real  environmental 

.        '  '  ,      ,  I. 

and  interpersonal  relationships. 

Television  fare  provides  opportunities  for  modeling  and  imitation 
through  portrayed  behavior  \*iich  may  be  antisotdal  or  pposocial.  Those 
children  in  this  study  \iao  were  predisposed  to  .|i^ol6nce,  imitated  violent 
techniqijss  and  acts  v*iich  tehy  "c±)served  on  television.    Thus,  we  may 
conclude  that  their  exposiore  to  violent  .television  fare  was  not  a  causal 
or  instigative  factor.    However,  children  predisposed  to  violence  and 
assaultiveness  imit^fe^  ^saiiLtive  techniques  vJiich  they  observed  on 
'television.    Itoreaverc^  such  children  had  little  regard  for  either  the 
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emotional  or  physical  oonseqiisnces  to  others  o^  their  assaultiveness  • 
Itelevision  portrayals  vs^uch  failed  to  adequateljy  il^rline  both  the 


emotional  and  physical,  consequences  of  violent 


behavior  v^re  seen  as 


reinforcing  the  lack  of  regard' in  such  childrer  for  the"  feeliiigs  of  othq^s. 

While  it  was  obvious  that. all  of  the  children  .in  these  studies  learned 

much  f ran  television,  and  imitated  a  nUifber  of  acts  vAnch  they  observe^, 

those  who  were  predisposed  to  prosocial  learning  imitated  acts^  techniques 

.J  » 

and  skills  vviiich  brmdened  their  prosocial  beh4vioral  repertoire.  Because 

these  saine  factors  of  imitation,  modeling  and  identification  operated  in 

an 'antisocial  direction  for  .those  children  predisposed  to  .assaultiveness , 

,1  *•  » 

the  prograiming  of  child-replicable  violent  acts  enlarge4  the  antisocial 

s 

repertoire  of  assaultive  chifdreh.  . 

Where  does  one  draw  the  line?    This  is  a  question  which  requires  not 
only  further  study,  but  the  practical  application  to  tele\)ision  programming 
guidelines  for  the  portrayal  of  violent  acts  in  television  programming. 
For  example,  if  reai  guns  weife  available  to  the  assaultive  children  in  this 
study,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  clinical  findings  indicate  that  some 
of  them  would  imitate  their  use  in  assa\ftting  other  children.  Fists, 
elbows  and  knees  are  always  available,  and  there  is  little  that  television 
can  do  ab6ut  that.    But  what  about  sticks,  stones  and  other  iit^ewents? 
SoriEvAiere  between  ^the  hopefully  unavailable  gim  andthe  available  elbow, 
guidelines  need  to  be  drawn  'with  respect  to  'replicable  violent  portrayals 
involving  techniqies  and  instruments'  available  to  children  predisposed  to 
imitate  such  acts,  ^ 


to" 
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Finally,  it  nrust  be  cxDncluded  that  while  our  stuc^^  find  *no  evidence 
that  tele<a.siQn  causes  violence,  there  are'  suffici^t  nunbers  of  viewers 
predisposed  to  violence  to  warrant  ongoing  concern  about  its  replicah^le 
demonstration  in  telfevision  prograimiing.    While  the  spread  or  contagion 

•       4  ' 

factor  in ^^xv^LLa  portrayed  violence  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pr^ser^J:  study, 
iirplications  with  respect  to  modeling,  imitatidn  arid  identification  warrant 
additional  research.  •         '  ^ 
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PROJECT  Xi: 

„  TESTING  AND  APPLICATIOSJ  OF  GOIDELINES'^ 

The  idea  for  this  study  was  orginally  conceived  by  Alfred  R. 
Schneider     whose  aim  was  to  make  available  anyjpractical  application 
o^^^beiiavioral  science  findings  and  child  developtent  insights  to 
Broadcast^t^dards  editors  in  their  daily  deliberations  and  decision- 
making regarding  ^^ixDgram  inaterials.    As  a. result,  we  fore^w  the  need 
to  begin  working  early  on  a  series  of  consultations,  conferences  and 
workshop- seminars  which  would  focus  on  proposed  scripts  and  actual 
program  materials  ,at  various  stages  of  development.  t 

The  establishn^t  of  consultative  services  for  Broadcast  Standards 
and  Practices  in  v*uch  pilot  programs  for  potential  series  and  other  "     ^  ^ 
script  and  broadcast  ngterials  were  reviewed,  produced  an  extensive 
collection  of  .shared  program  reports  arid  recorartendations .    These  materials 
and  transcripts  of  the  editors'  workshoE^ seminars  provided  a  voluminoqs 

ta  base  dealing  with  attempts'  to  test  the  applicability  and  practicality 
of  behavioral  science  and  research  findings  in  the  actual,  day-to-day 
work  of  Broadcast  Standards  ahd  Practices.' 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  this  project  was  the  classification, 
analysis  and  organization  of  consultation  reports  and  seminar  itiaterials 
for  their  ultimate  inclusion  in  a  text^k  \^ch  woijld  be  useful  to 
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editors,  scriptwriters,  programmers  and  other  interested  pe^ns.'^  The- 
topicsoovered  in  these  mateyLals  vyjiich  included  reoo;rded  tapes,  transcripts 
^  ai^  notations,  pertaineJ^^a^  vaT;ij»ty  of  Broadcast  Standards  consideration's 
including  portrayed  violence,  hunor^  fantasy,  ethnic  stereotyping  and 
inajppropriate  sexual  materials.  .    ^  *  * 

The"  ^rkshop- seminars  fpcused  on  actual  prci>lenis  raised  by^-the  ^ 
Broadcast  Standards  editors  themselves,  and  included  dLiscussions^  of  the 
tble  of  identification- and  imitation  in  viev^rer  response  to  a»  variety  of 
specific  shows  vdiich  carried  the  potential  for  h^gh  emotional  iitpact.  In.^^' 
these  workshops  considerable  footage  of  tap^<iai|d  filmed  prograio  materials 
at  various  stages  of  develOffxnent  were  viewed  around  sj^ecific  questions  * 
which  were  raised  by  the  editors.  ,   .  •  ^  , 


Discussions "  frequently  centered  ^^x)ut  probleire  in  ^jxadeast  Starfdards 

^  decision-making,  working  with" waiters ,  programmers  and  clirectors,  childjei^'s  J 

programs;  cartoons,  family  viewing  and  the  depiction  of  crime  on  .t^elevi^dh.     * - 

Questions  were  frequently  raised  abcJut^  the  emDtiorfal  inpact  of  depicted     .     •  •  ^ 

^  ,  ,  '  '  .  '     >i     "   •  ' 

violence  filmed  wit|!'  such  technical  effects^  slow  motion^  zooning 

and  stop^frams.  .  -     -  - 

. ..  -  ■  •      •   ,  •    .  ' 

We  began  this  project  with  certain  principles  which  we-  had  ela^rated 

63  *  % 

-on  an-  earliW*  study.       We  began  with  thg  nypot;hesis  that  viblenpq  presented 

,   ,1  ,-       >•,.  ■      .  .  , 

clear  context  of  f^tasy  or  hati©r  was  modified  in  its  emotional  ifrpact 

' ' .   •  X     ^  '     ■  ^  .  ,  ^  Hit 

 ^ —  : —  '■   ^  ^  . 

Heller,  M.S.  and  Polsky,  S. ,  "Television  Violence:  .  Guidelines  for  Valuation 
Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  24:279-285:19^.  \    ^         *     '    .  ^ 


\jpon  the  viewer  ,in  cxupariscn  with'  similar  violence  depicted  as  realistic- 
Stemtiing  from  our  earlier  work  we  introdu^d  an  alphabetical  listing 
of  gviideline  factors  for  refinement  and  testing  against  actual  prbgram. 
materials  brought  to  the  workshops  by  the  editor^.    In  additiigji  to  fantasy 
and  hunor  as  eleimnts  which  could  modify  the  emotional  impacts  of  violence, 
these  included:  ^ 
'  ^    ^*   Authenticity     the  j^egree  to  vdp.ch  television-depicted  violence  is 
presented  in  the  context  of  afparent  reality,  as  opposed  to 'obvious  ^  fantasy. 

-  Bizarreness  -  the  degree  to  \4uch  television-depicted  violence  is 
presented  in  an  iitplausible ,  strange,  frightening  or  fantastic  manner. 

Bondage  -  refetoring  to  the  eroticized  captivity  and  helplessness  of 
the  victim. 

Conditioning  or  inujfing  -  referring  to  the  cumulative  effects  of 
long-term  exposure  to  portrayed  violence,  and  the  hardening  of  the  viewers' 
emotional  responses  thereto. 

Consequences  -  the  degree  to  vJiich  the  cx^nsequenoes  of  depicted  crime 
and  violence  are'  portrayed  irt  human  terms  with  depth  and  sensitivity. 

Dehumanization  -  referring  to  unfeeling  portrayals  ©f  victims  of 
violence  as  worthless,  sub-Hunan  and  expendible,  hence  justifyirig  action  ^ 

against  them.  ^  '  ,  . 

Dertonstration  -  referring  'to  the  detailed  visualization  of  methods 

or  replicable  techniques  of  crime.  y  . 

EXjration  -»ref erring  to  needless  perseveration,  hovering  over  or 
prolonged  portrayals  .of  violent  episodes. 

Fusion  preferring  to  the  intermixing  of  erotic  and  violent  materials 
in  a  fashion  which  contributes  toward  a  sadistic  effect  on  iiipressionable 


viewers. 
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Idenfeificatidh  -  referring  to  psychological  mechanisnis  of  identification, 
imitation  and  rnodeling. 

Paranoid  elaborations  of  conspiracies  -  referring  to^  far-fetched 
presunptions  or  even  delusional  explanations  of  coincidences  which  are 
presented  as  se^ningly  raticnal .  ♦ 

Beginning  with  reviews  of  documents  produced  by  The  Code  Authority  of 

,the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  Code  Review  Board,,  the 

;  v\orlcshop- seminar  discussions  attenpted  to  provide  additional  detail 

required  for  the  establishment  pf  guic^lines  vdiich  would  assist  editors 

> 

in  the  interpretation  of  borderline  materials. 

Guidelines,  moreover,  were  seen  as  changing  and  dynamic  factors  v^iich* 
needed  to  be  tested  periodically  in  the  light  of  changing  times  reflecting 
different  societal  s1>andards. "  Frofn  time  to  time,  the  breaking  of  new 
ground  presented  itself  as  a  potential  ^challenge  for  one^^pr  more  editors 
working  on  a  particular  program.    The  role  of  the  editor  in  assessing 
controversial  adult  theires  raised  carplex  and  difficult  prctolems  reflective 
not  only  of  the  multiple  regional  audiences  of  television,  but  the 
multiple  audiences  in  terms  of_age  breakdown. 

V  * 

Assessing  the  Emotional  Inpact  of  Portrayed  Violence 

The  organization  and  analysis  o^  the  materials  which       revie^^ed  in 

this  project  indicated  that  editors  v^re  frequently  condemed  about  the 

erotional  ilrpact  of*  a  given  manner  of  depicting  violence.    As  a  resiilt 

I. 

of  this  work  we  v^ere  able  to  identify  not  only  storyline  content  variables, 
but  a  nurrber  of  significant  portrayal  variables  VN^iich  reflec±ed  the  manner 
in  which  the  violence  was  specifically  depicted.    Some  portrayal  variables 

-  •  ■  \      -  \ 
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were  seen  as  intensifying  or  augmenting  the  enotionaT  impac±  of  the 
portrayed  violence.    Others  appeared  to  diminish  the  emotional  iirpact. 
What  ths  viewer  experiences,  in  other  words,  depends  i^n.the  context 
and  manner  of  portrayal  rather  than  the  story  content  alone,  v 

Tte  nodifiers  of  arotional  iirpact  of  depicted  violence  were  seen 
as  including  a  ninfcer  of  variables  which  either  increased  or  diminished 
the  enotional  iitpact  of* the  portrayed  violence.    Pot  example,  violence 
which  was  portrayed  as  near  or  close  by,  present  or  immediate,  deadly 
earnest  and  real  was  seen  as  having  a  much  stronger  ijnpact  \^n  viewers 
'  than  similar  acts  v^ich  were  depicted  as  taking  place  at  sane  distant 
point  far^.away,  long  ago  in  the  gemote  past  or  in  sate  remote  science 
fiction  future.    Moreover,  violence    v^iich  takes  place  in  a  context  of 
clear  hunor  or  slapstick,  or  within  the  f rework  of  delineated  fantasy, 
carries  no  greater  iirpact  than  a  Charlie  Chaplin  pratfall  or  classic 
children's  fairytale. 

In  addition  to  the  refineinent  and  application  of  working  gxiidelines 
for  editors  in  connection  wi^  episodes  of  portrayed  violence,  manifest  _ 
or  subtle  distortions,  bias  and  stereotyping  were  ^  subjects  of  additional 
workshop-seminar,  discussion.    The  adequate  depiction  o^,  character  was 
seen  as  requiring  tft^ avoidance  of  gross  prejudice,  subtle  biases  or 
ethnic  stereotypes  which,  would  misinform  ecci  iimiature  audience  about  a 
kind  of  individual  or  group  of  persons.  . 

considerable  discussion  was  also  raised  al^ut  inapprcfjriate  sexual 
materials  in  oontcdversialv  adult  themes  depicted  ok^levisioi^,  and  subtle 
smirks^id  inni^n^  shortW  gross  obscenity  encountered  in  l^ult  oc3tnedy 
fare  whidi  might  be  si^en  by  d^ild  viewers :    Childr^'s  pr:^ams,  and  the 
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yiewing^f  adult  fare  by  children  involved  a  nu±)er  of  sessions  during 
which  the  workshop- seminars  focused  on  antisocial  modeling/  identification, 
imitation,  tenptation  to  oopy  dangerous  stunts,  special  considerations  . 
reflective  of  children's        tification  with  animals,  and  the  ingredients 
of  prosocial  progranming  for  children. 

In  addition  to  the  workshop- ^minars  for  Broadcast  Standards  and 
Practices  personnel,  this  project  repre3ented  an  extensive;  cooperative  ^ 
network  effort  which  was  pursued  over  st^veral  years  in  the  shared  analysf^ 
of  scripts,  pilot  materials,  episodes  fron  regular  series  fare  and  selected 
made- for- theater  motion  pictures.    This  is  ongoing  work,  but  our  experiences 
to  date  appear  to  justify  the  follcwing  observations. 

Guidelines  Project:    Results  and  Conclusions 

The  results  of  ,the,  ongoing  studies  conceding  the  testing  and 
application  of  guidelines  would  indicate  that  demonstrable  aijifl  teachable 
guidelines  do  have  applicability  and  utility  in  tiie  day-to-day  deliberaticois 

of  Broadcast  Standards .and  Practices  personnel.  i 

'  ■        ^  .  '  '       '  \ 

Guidelines  need  to  be  distinguished  fron  lists  of  do's  and  don't's, 

and  ^?pear  to  be  reqiiLred*  by  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices  editors  for 

the  elaix^raticn  and  'interpretation  of  estabLj^hed  broadcasting  cpdes. 

NeXtiier  codes  nor  guidelines  are  seen  as  static,  eternal  proncuncements, 
but  as  practical  devices  to  assist  editors  in*  the  management,  classification 
and  professic^ialization  of  their  worlc,  in  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices.  ' 

Dynamic  guidelines  appear  to  be  more  useful  than  published  codes  in 
testing  the  frontiers  of  public  accpetance  in  the  light  of  changing*  societal 
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atti tildes  with  regard  to  appropriate*  program  materials 

The  standardization  of  report  forms  in  which  edit^jtrs  oould  analyze 
proposed  prpgram  materials  including  scripts,  ro^h-cuts  ^d  finished 
product,  oould  contribute  to  the  ijtprovement  and  utility  of  Broadcast 
Standards  and  Practices  -input. 

Increasing  focus  on  the  prosocial  potential  of  proposed  program 
materials  diminishes  the  negativistic  image  of  editors  as  critics,  and 
encourages,  their  more  equal  funot^ioning  as  contributors  to  the  develc^srent 
.of  creative  and  responsible  entertainment  programming.    This  vould  appear 
to  diminish  the  occasional  adversary  postures  v*uch  tend  to  occur  between 
the  "censoring"  and  "creative"  aspects  of  prograirming,  leading  to  more 
effective  and  econcxnic  utiliz^^i-on  of  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices 
input  in  the  development  of  pro^^  materials. 

'Ihk  develc^^xrent  of  a  regular l^yNip-dated  texi±)OQk       deskbook  for  use 
by  editors /Suiters,  directors,  and  others  involved  in  pro<^araming  was  . 
^e^Tas  an  e^^tial  by-product  pf  these  studies.    Such  a  book  is  now 


being  prep;^red 

\    ^  ■ 


publication. 
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POSTSCRIPT;  •  ' 

'■  ^ 

WHERE  WE  HAVE  BEEM^  DIKEC^IOSIS  TO  BEjPUBSUED/ 
AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  BRfljyjffl^I^  INDUSTI^ 

We  began  our  research  studies  five  years  ago  with  the  proposition 

that  disturbed  diildren  are  more  susceptible  or  vulnerable  tob possible 

adverse  effects  of  televisioh  viewing.    We  asked:    What  is  the  natxrce 

of  this  vulnerability?    What  are  the  ad^se  effects  ijpon  the  raost 

vulnerable  children? 

These  studies  have  indicated  that: 

^  1.    Imitation  is  one  problem  area.    Television  is  hi^y  effective  in 

suggestion  of  .technique  but  not  in  actiial  causation  or  aggravation  of  anti- 

social  behavior,  \jelevision  will  not  cause  th6  bully,  thief  or  murderer 

to. be  a  bully ^  thiefN^r  murderer^  but  it  can  shew  him'^new  techniqiies  of  bullying, 

stealing  or  killing.    Th^  practical  application  for  biioadcasting  practices '   •  "  • 

is  avoidance  of  specific  instruction- in  the  details  of  'tfcpw  to  do  itV 

2.    Fantasy  was  strongly  stiVilated  ip  children  who  watchecj 
'  ^  \  '  ' 

television,  and  play  activities  wejfeVncreased  and  enhanced  by  such 

stimulation,  but  actual  lev||ls  of  phys^l^al  violence,  delibei^ately^ and 

serious  intent  directed  by  one  child  against  another,  were  not  increased 

or  Vihanced  by  television  viewing.     ^  .  . 

Our  long-term  studies  not  ordy  support  these  earlier  findings  (I,  IX) 

N^ut  oontintaed  to  do  S.o*  in  longitudinal  studies  of  the  most  disturbed  (IX,X) 

children  avail^le  to^u;^.    In  the  work  most  recently  reported,*  our 


*'Hell^,  M.S.  and  Polsky,  S.:    Behavioral  Aggression  and  Television  Viewing 
'in  Qirldren,  C^^ber,  1975^  Arericaj:^BrDadcasting  (Xi^  N.Y. 

'      '  ■     .        ^=  ' 


findings  are  suppoirtiW  of  the  conclusion  that  characteristics  of 
the  viewer  are  anong.the  inost  inportant  determinants  of  his  re^nse 
to  televised  materials. 

Our  studies  have  att«pted  to  investigate  the  most  high-risk, 
atDtionally  irnpaired  duJ^dren,  including  those  from  unstable  and 
'  broken  hcxnes.    Also,  since  known,  violent  offenders  frequently      '  ; 
present  typical  histories  of  childhood  instability  ^^^rpken  homes, 
then  it  is  among  such  child  peculations  that  hne  should  focus  future 
searches  for  untoward  behavioral  responises  to  television  viewing. 

Itoreover,  if  television  yiolerice  is  associated  with  vi9lent  behavior, 
then  the  study  pf  youthful  violent  offenders,  oonVicted  or  charged, 
with  murder  or  assault  with  intent  to  kill  quickly  centers  i^DOn  a  known  ^ 
violent  popi^ation  in  whan  the  ret^spective  influence  of  television 
maybe  evaluated.    Thus,  if  television  violence  causes  or  influ^ces  \ 
crista  in-  tte  streets,  then  the  study  of  youthful  persons  vdio  have 


coTttnitted  Strfe^t-crimes,  and  the  study  of  childr^  with  emotional 

\        \  ^ 

impainrent  or  unk^le  or  broken  hemes,  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
most  quickly.  °  ' 

'  \ 

Finally,  our  studies  have  specifically  investigated  the  potential 
role  of  television  as  a.  stimulus  of  real-life  violence,  in  contrast  to  < 
violent  play,  far^tasy  or  laboratory-produced  aggression. 

'       In  studying  research  subject  sanples  \i*iose  known  characteristics 
have  Special  j^rtineric^  with  respect  to  violence  or  susceptibility,  to 
comit  violence,  our  nethdSs  have  included  ongoing,  intensive  clinical 


\ 
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evaluaticais ,  as  v^ll  as  speed  fic  experimental  projects  using  television 
stiimitus  materials  and  a  nutiber  of  specifically  developed  psychological  » 
tests  and  measurements  to  provide  specific  focus  in  the  overall  clinical 
evaluations  by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  teachers  and  research  ^ 
personneij^    These  in-depth 'studies  incluQec^  individual  assessments' 
of  each  participant,    his    background,  family  cohesiveness ,  age  at 
disrupticn  of  home,  and  a  detail^  view  of    his    developmental  history 

incLjding  physical,  social,  emotionai  and  educational  factors • 

'  '  ".  ■ 

The  correlations  between  specific  child  developnental  patterns,  specific 

syirptcms  and  emotional  conflicts  and  differential  responses  to^  television 

prograitining  indeed  constitute  a  promising  area  for  further  stu(^,'  aAd 

refinement  of  our  knowledge  gf  the  interaction  of  "susceptible"  or  emotionally 

vulnerable  children  to  portrayed  violence  in  television  prograirming. 

Children's  clinical  responses  to  television  programs ^^aid  not  appear 

in  absolute  terms.    The  cognitive  equipment  of  susc^tible  children, 

judging  from  our  sarrple ,  appeared  to  have  held  up  better  in  the  prosocial 


action-adventure  drama.    In  such  programs,  violent  elements  \rt^re  counterbalanced' 
or  qualified  in  their  emotional  ijipact  by  the  program's  total  contejcj^, 
vdiich  provided  hn  understandable  e^lanation  of  the  motivations  and  ^ 
personality  of  the  characters/  Tfie  "understanding",  these  children  had  of 

the  prosocial  action-adventure  draina,  as  reflected  in  their  tests, 

\ 

questionnaires  and  clinical  studies  in  respoii^  to  this  type  of  program, 
has  obvious  inplications  for  modeling  arid  imitation  of  prosocial  behavior 
in    children's  proglram^.  *     '  .  ,  .     /  , 
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•   -Eiiotionally  iitpaired- learning  disordered  children  ^ were  conpared 
with  less  di^i^bed  children  in  Project  VII  and  with  rhore  disturbed  ^ 
children  wham  we  were  able  to  find  in  Projects  IX  and  X.    The  conparative 
findings  are  of  particular  interest.    The  nore  intact  children  often  • 
had  their  aggressive  fantasies  stimula^ted  by  violent 'television  programs 
(fantasy  aggression).    Thus,  test  indices  of  levels  of  fantasy-aggression 
were  increased  in  these  children,  but  these  did  not  .tend  to  be  acted  out  in 
their  behavior.    On  a  seemingly  positive  side,  the  cognitive  stpports 
provided  by  action  television  materials  enabled  the  more  disorganized 
child^T)  bo  attach  their  own  inner  feelings  'and  fears  of  violence  to 
externalized  portrayed  objects. 


If  our  findings  regarding  modeling  and  imitation  \^x&  to  be     ,  ^ 
sunmarized  in  the  pithiest  manner,  the  conclusions  would  be  to  the  effect 
that  showing  violent  television  iriaterials  to  a  population  of  emotionally 
susceptible  "hi(^-' risk"  children  does  not  necessarily  result  in  the^ children' 
modeling  themselves  on  antisocial  characters."    Indeed,  the  most  disturbed 
children  s'tudied  were  moip  attuned  tc3  the  prqsocial  elenents  of  ^vrflatever 
kind  of  television  program  was*  shown  (prosocial  or  violent) .  For 
whatever  reason,  they  selectively  tuned  in  the  prosocial  material  and 
tured- out  the  violent 'material.    The  further  elaboration  of  prosocial  ^ 
elemants  in  children's  action  programs  and  the  inclusion    of  s\ich  distinct 
materials  as*  part  of  children's  action-adventure  <^ama  would  appear  to 
follow  as  an  iitplication  for  the  industry  in,' children'^  prograimiing.  • 
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While  entertainnerit  is  the  primary  product  of  network  television, 

it "^is^quires  no  research  to  recognize  that  television  informs,  teaches 

influences  child  viewers  thjpugh  a  variety  of  cues  v*uch  ^courage 

both  conscious  and  unconscious  mode^Lirig  and  imitation;  Televisibp's 

potential  as  a:  teacher  and  inf  li:^nt3eir  of  human  behavior  ''^d  thinking 

is  awesoTBly,  larger  than  it^|^enteri:iijmfent  function.    Television  is  widely 

recognized  as  a  powerful  teach^  ^d  purveyor  of  inpressions.  \^ 

In  a  society  increasingly  be^agijered  by  violence,  its  pbrtrayal 

on  televi^on  is^^^tter  of  digoing  social  concern,  and  conseq|jence. 

The  alternatives-  for  t^vision  are  these :    to  eliminate  violence  ompletely 

or  haphazardly  and  jnake  believe  that  it  rarely  if  ever  occurs,  or  to  ^ 

^  .        .  ,   ■  A 

learn  to  handle  portrayed  violence  responsibly  so  that  its  potential  for 

.    .      ,//    ^  - 

good  is  augmented.  *  r 

The  entertainment  of  childafen  requires  si:^rvi^on.  Supervising 
children  is  neither  a  primary  network  nor  governmental  responsibility?  but  a 
basic  parental  one.    Where  parental  Supervision 'is  inadeqioate,  then 
there^  a  joint"  re^nsibility  to  be  shared  among  parent^,  networks 
and  the  ed\ic^t4^nal  system.  .  • 

The  findings^btouf  own  and  other  television  studies  of  violence 
can  be  si?)plied  in  tat^^^f , datta  \A*iich  attenpt  to  rteasure  children's 
aggressi^  behavio^gj^s  influenced  by  teleyisicp  programs.  \^ 
^        Millions  -of  dollars  of  la^ratory-br  survey  reaWch  along  will  . 


not  svpply  the  answer  to  \k)a^;^l\dxGXi  lelam  from  television  or  how. 
^  ...  ^       ^         ^  '  '  \  . 

Itor  will  anecdotal  aqcgunts  from  inciLvidual  parents^  t^aSh^s  or  critics. 
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What  and  how  children  are  leiadrning  f roiij^  teX^Hs^on  deserves  cX)ntinued 
study  of  the  massive  dat^  which  can  only  be  collected  DSr-syslfe^natic 
attfitntion  to  the  re^ponsey^f  ^oung  children  to  "television  prograins 
part  of  regular  classroc»[tJaisa^  ^  If  childreh  are  learning 

bad  things  from  t^vision/^    anything  at  all,  the  lo^al  place  to  , 
find  out  nore  abbut  i\ is  where  their  I^^rning  Is  evaluated,  ^tested  and 
assessed  daily  -  the  cla^rocm.    It '.is  clear  that  television  teaches  sane- 
thing.  ^     what  betteiT  pro^ct  of  utilizing,  asspssing^and  capitalizing 
on  the  impressibns  and  misiirpressions  that  chi^toeh  receive  from  , 

television^  than  rn  the  classroom?  .  ^ 

•     '  -  '  ■  , 

If  half-hour  prograins  were  assigned  tQ  even  first  grade  class 

and  then  discussed  like  any  story  or  "shew  and  tel>" ,  ,untov\^^d  reactions 

progranming  could  be  quickly  identified,  ndsinformation  or  exploitive 

advertising  could  be  debunked  -  and  chilciren  would  learn  to  Evaluate  assigned 

television  entertai^nuBnt  under-  the  leac^rship  ^©f  the  person  entrusted 

with  thei>  learning  and  intellectual  development,  their  teacher.*  Such* 

systematic  data'  collected  in  various  states  and  regions  from  children  of 

different  age  groups,  would  allow  teachers  and  educators  to  assess  over 

a  longitudinal  period  the  influence  and  irtpact  of  television  ej^rience 

as  it  effects  th^thinking  and,  actual  behavior  of  children.    The  monitoring 

and  classrocjn^discussion  of  children's  responses  to  television  programs 

would  provide  mvltually  rewardijig  information  for  researchers,  teachers 

and  television  programnner's  alike..  *  ^ 


*  Certainly  Bugs  Bunny  is  worth  as  much  discussion  as  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  or  Hansel  and  Gretel,  and  in  the  estimate  of  some  has  at  least  as 
mudi  artistic  merit.  .  ^  ^  ^ 
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both  professions 


ist  teache^  are  also  good  entertaiiiers  ; 
n^ed  to  OOTie  more  closely  together -ifi-4iie    ^'''ttiafe^^^^d  qampleirBntaffy 


r 


develdf«nent:  of  (±ie  wide^Niqrld  of  audio-^sual ^dpiiques. 

I^S'l^aTpletion  (bf^JiJe  *y^^i^"s^f  stqdi^  has  involved  a  majo 

f  and  jpontinuing  interest  q^^^^e  ^ftmerican  Broadcasting.  jOonpany^ 
in/supportir?5;^^d  ^sp^Tdirp.*^  to       resea:^^-(A]^^  to 'the 

relationships  be^vs^n  ciiildren's  television  vi^^iiig  and  the  psychological  and 
dlild-developmenta^'^if^tors  v\diich  pertain  to  any  relh^d-onship  between 
portrayed  violeKK::e  and  behavioral violence,  \    .  ^  '  ^ 

Throu<^out  the^xfive  years^  editors'  workshops>  as  well  as  regular  • 


consultations  on  selec 


scripts,  pilots  and  other  program  materials 


have  sought  to  apply  pertinent  child*  development  and  research  findings 
to  the  day-to-day  decisions  of  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices. 
This  work  has'  resulted  in  a,,  lan^e  volune  of  additional  materials  which' is 
in  preparation  for  publication  as  a  guideline  text  for  editors,  writers 

I  •         ^  '        .  ^ 

and  programmers. 

\ 
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NAME  OF  INSmiMENT 
 r  ■  4 

/ 

/  ACTIVrCI^^ST 
BALLY^  QUESTIONNAIRE 
BEHAVIOR  RATING  SCALE 
BUffi-DURKEE  AiGGRESSIO^  B^IVJSTOR^ 
CfiiLD  bEV£ijaPMENT  dat/collbctioq  GUIDI 
ttMPOSITE  AGGRESSI94  iM^ENOpRY  " 
DRAWINGS  ^ 

ELICITED  FEtLI^fcs'  (SEE  PROGRAM  REPORT) 
PARENT 

^  QUESTICMIAIRE 
PRDOIAM 
REACTIC^J  TE^T 
RECALL  (SEE  PROGRAM  REPOF 
.    -SEARS  AGGRESSION  SCMES 
^ SITUATION  TEST  , 

•STORY  REVIEW  ^ 

'  .( 

.STORY  WRITING 

STUDEl^  QUESTIOmiRE  (A)  " 
STUDENT  QUESTIOSINAIRE  (B)    ;     "  ' 
•  TELEVISION  AROUSAL  QUESTICNN^If^E 

■TELEVISION  ATTITUDE  QUfeSTIONNAlRE     *  . 

„  TEST  FIDilS  tPROQECT  I) 

\  .  •  .  ^ 

YOLrraFUL'  OFFENDER  INTEWIEW  AND  DATA 

COLLECTION  6tJH3E 


\ 


IX  V. 

I 

VTII 
VTII 
VTI,  IX.  ^ 
VTI,  IX  ' 
I  ' 

III,  IV,  V,.  VT 


ACTIVITIES' 'test 


Three 'choices  for  each  of  12  different  itans 

Of  each  three  choices  one  is  most  obviously  aggressive  (play  darts) 
If  MOST  AGGlteSSIVE  item  is  preferred  most  equals  \^ue  of  3 
-  If  Darts  were  PREFERRED  LEAST  equals  value  of  0 


If  Darts  were  LEFT  OUT  equals  value  of  1 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 

•  \ 


\ 


\  • 


\ 


) 
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Name 


ACriVTTIES  TEST 

Date 


Listed  belcv;  are  groups  of  three  activities.    For  each  group,  check  the  one 
you  would  most  prefer  and  the  one  you  would  least  prefer  in\ase  you  had  to 
choose  amohg  them.    Make  a  choice  if  you  would  like  none  of  tl^em  or  lp:e  all 
of  theb  equally.    Do  no  spend  too  much  tiine  on  any  one  item. 


Prefer  Prefer 
St  Least 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Prefer  Prefer 
Most  Least 


Play  checkers 


7. 


_Play  darts        '  _ 

Toss  horseshbes 

-  ■         ■■  ^ 

kead  a  detective  story  8, 


Reiad  a  biography 


Rea(i  a  sports  story 


_Watch  a  prizefight  9. 
Watch  bask'^tball 


Watch  baseball 


Read  a  book 


10. 


Watch  T.V. 


Play  ball 


Box 


11. 


Swim 


Play 


Watch  a  movie  that  12. 


"has  good  conedy 


Watch  a  mcivie  that 


nas  good  music 

_Watch  a  movie  that  has 
good  battle  scenes 
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Be  smart 


Be  strong 


Be  liked 


Exploring 
_Big  ^ame  hunting 


Deep  sea  diving 


_Be  a  |rnusician 


Be  a  private  detective 


Be  a  baseball  coaqh 


Be  an  expert  rifleman 


_Be  an  expert  ping-pong 
player 

Be  an  expert  photographer 


_Be  expert  at  basketball 


Be  expert  at  Jud6 


^  Be  expert  at  guitar 
playing 

Ride  a  horse 


Play  tennis 
Virestle 


\ 


\ 


r 


•^AILYN  QUESTIOimiRE 
(modified)  \ 


Scoring: 


ft 

V 

Two  measures  are  derived  jfrom  this  questionnaire.v , - 

1)  One  is  a  "problem"  s^ire,  derived  by  adding 
the  subject's  responses  tP  statements  or 
questions  which  indicates  that  the  subject  has 
maladjustinents  in  relationships  with  peers, 
family,  or  suffers  frcm  a  popr  self-iiriage. 

'\  \  '  ■ 

2)  A\  second  score  is  a  measure  of  cognitive 
rig\Mity,  derived  by  adding  the  subject's 

respc^es  to  stater.ients  which  reflect  his  use 

\ 

of  this  psychologic:al  variable. 


 / 
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BAILYN  QUESTIONNAIPE 
(modified) 


NAME: 


PPSd  I 


Which  of  these  tvo  things  vsould  youT^ther  do?    Circle  the  number  ^of 
the^one  you  would  rather  dot  )  . 

on  an  outing  or  picnic  for  the  afternoon  with  your  friends  • 
a  movie  with  your  friends. 

Supjposj^  that,  just  by  wishing,  you  oould.be  any  age  at  all.    Put  a 
ciircle  around  the  number  in  front  of  the  age  you  would  most  like  to  be: 

1.  .  Wnder  5  » 

2.  5  to  9  '  •         ^  ' 

3.  '  Over  9  Iput  under  13  *  /     .  '   -  ^ 

4.  13  to  19      '  '  .  ; 

5.  20  or  over 

3.  In  this  question  put  a  "1"  in  front  of  your  first  choice,  a  ''2"  in  front 
of  you^  second  choice,  and  a  "3"  in  front-of  your  third  choice. 

If  you  were  going  to  the  circus  would  you  want  to  go-'^  \  ^ 

A    -  with  your  father?  \  '  \ 

B  -  with  your  best  friem?  \ 
C-  with  your  brothers  or  sisters?  \ 
-D  -  with  a  group  of  friends? 
E  -  with  your  mother? 
F  -  by  yourself? 

4.  Which  of  these  two  things  would  you  usually  rather  do?'  Circle  the  number 
of  the  one  you  would  rather  do:  j. 

'  s 

1.  Be  asked  to  join  a  club. 

2.  Start  a  new  club. 

5.  Circle  the  number  of  the  answer  that  fits  you  best:  .  '  ^  ' 

1. '    I  am  tioo  tall.  "  ^ 

2.  I  am  too  short. 

3.  I  am  just  about  right. 

6.  Which  of  these  two  things  would  •^u  usually  rattier  do?    Circle  the  number 
of  the  one  you  would  r;^ther  do:  '  '  V 

1.  Read  a  boqk.  '  ^ 

2.  Read  a  conic  book^  ,  <, 
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BAILYN  QUESTIONNAIRE 
 •  sc;  


?•    What  would  you  most  like  to  be  when  yqii  grow  up?    Put  cJown  the  three 
types  of  work  you  would  most  like  to  do:  \  ' 

1.  '    •  '  ^  ^        ^  s.^    ^  -  ^  ".  


3.__  \  

8,  Circle  the  number  of  the  answer  that  fits  you  best: 

1.  I  am  too  fat-  ^ 

2.  I  am  too  thin, 

3.  I  am  just  about  right. 

9,  ?{ow  many  friends  do  you  have?    Put  a  circle  around  the  Y^^^^^^r  of  the 
arMer  that  fits  you  best: 

1,    I  don^t  have  very  many  friends  and  like  it  that  Wy.v 
'2,    I^on't  have  very  many  friends  and  wish  I  had  more.  ^ 

3,  I  have  a  few  good  friends  and  don't  want  any  morfe  or  less. 

4,  I  have  a  few  good  friends  and  would  like  to  have  more- 
s'   I  have  nfeny  friend^  and  enjoy  it,  / 

6,  I  have  many  friends  but  would  rather  have  just/ a  few  good  ones.  ^ 

7.  I  have  many  friBnds  and  would  like  to  have  ev6n  more. 

7    •  ^  . 

10,  Suppose  you  got  a  bad  mark  on  your  report  card./  How  would  you  "^f eel? 
Circle  the  number  in  front  of  the  iinswer  that  fits  you  best. 

.     .  ■ ,       '     /  ^ 

1,  I  would  feel  it  was  my  fault  b(K:ause  I  didn't  work  hard* enough.  ^ 

2,  I  would  feel  that  mostly  it  was  not  my  iault. 

How  oft^  do  you  go  to  the  homes  of  other  kids  in  your  class?    Put  a 
circ;Le  around  the  number  of  the  answer  that  fits  you  test: 

1.  Very  often  (almost  every  day) .  .  '  ' 

2,  Scrnetimes  (once  a  week,  or  so)  .  ' 

3^,    Hardly  evetf.  '  ■  " 

12.  A  boy  sits  down  at  the  table  to  eat  his  soup.   .His, mother^  says,  "It's 
too  bad  that  the  so\jp  is  cold."    What  do  you  think  the  boy  answers? 
Circle  the  number  of  the  answer  you  think  the  boy  gives  to  his  mother. 
The  boy  says: 

i 

1.  "Can't  you  heat  it  scrne^"  . 

2.  "That's  all  right."  * 

3.  ""I  should  have  started  eating  sooner."  ^ 
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.BMLYN  QUESTIONNMRE 

Eto  you  ever  get  hit  at  home  noways?,,     r  ^  '  ^  ^ 

d  ,     -  ^  . 

!•    Yest,  guite  often.  v  '\  • 

-2.  Sanetimes. 

3.    No,  hardly  ever.  ,  '     .  ^ 

How  old  were  you  the  last  time  you  were  hit  at  honeZ 

1.  4  years  or  les)^.  '  . 

2.  5  f  '     ^  ^    *  ^ 

3.  6  /  . 

4.  7  ^      ^  . 

6.  ,  9 

7.  10    .  p  ^ 

8.  11  years  or  over  .  • 

.Suppose  you  and  your  friend  were  talking  to  each  oth^  and  th^  you  . 
find  out  that  your  friend  is  unhappy  about  something  that  was  said. 
WoxiLd  you  feel  this  was  your  fault?    Cicrle  the  number  in  front  of' 
the  answer  that  fits  you  best:  •  *  ' 

^  ^  ■  .  .         •  / 

1..    I  woLild  feel  it  was  definitely  my  fault.    '       '  '''^ 

2.  I  vould  feel  it  might  be  my  fault. 

3.  r  woLild  feel  it  prbbably  was  not  my  fault', 
4.1  voiiLd  feel  it  was  definitely  not  my  fault.  ^  " 

How  much  difference  does  it  make  to  your  parents  what  marks  you  get  in 
school?    Circle  the  number  in  front  of  the  answeji:  that  you  think  is 
right:  .  . 

1.    It  is  yery  imporlfant  to  them  for  me  to  get  good  marks. 
2..  They  are  pretty  much  satisfied  with  any^jnarks' I  get. 

How  often  do  ►other  kids  in  your  class  cone  to  your  house?    Put  a  circle 
aroun^J  the  number  of  the  answer  that  fits  you  best: 

1.  Very ^^ztften  (almost  every  day) .    ^        -  ' 

2.  Sofn^rcimes  (once  a  week  or  so) . 

3.  "Hardly  ever.  '  ^ 

Do  your  parents  eveJty  kefep  you  f ran  doing, -the  things  you  want  ^  do?  ^ 
Put  a  circle  around  the  number  of  the  answer  .that  fits  you  best: 

* 

1.  Yes  f  quite  often. 

2.  Sometiines  they  do. 

3.  They  hardly  ever  do. 

Which  of  these  two  things  would  you  usually  rather  do?  Circle  the  number 
,of  the  one  you  vould  rather  do: 


1.  ^^Go  to  scrieone  else's  party. 

2.  Give  a  party. 
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BAILYN  QUESTICMgyiRE 

19  •    Circle  the  ^number  in  front  of  the  person  who  punishes  you  yhen  you 
do  sonething  wrong: 

1,.^,  Usually  my  nother. 
^,1.    Usually  my  father.  .  ' 

"      Does  anyone  else  punish  you?    If  yes  ,  write  here  who  it  is: 

,1.   ^  

2.  

3.   • 

20-    A  ^boy  is  playing  marbles  with  his  friend.    The  friend  says,  "I'm  sorry 
I  push^  your  marble^  by  mistake."    What  do  you  think  the  boy  answers? 
Circle  the  number  of  the  answier  you  think  the  boy  gives  his  friend. 

The  boy  says:  ^   •  ■         .       \  ■ 

^    \\    ''I  should  have  moved  ib  out  of  your  way." 

2.  '  Let' keep  playing.  " 

3.  'Can't  you  be  more  careful."" 

-t 

21 .  Do  you  think  your  parents  try  to  find  out  how  you  feel  about  something 
if  you  and  they  disagree?    Circle  the  number  in  front  of  the  answer,  o 
you  think  is  right: 

,1.    Yes,  aliriis^st  always. 

2.  SoT^timesX  they  do.  ^ 

3.  Usually  they  don't. 

*  ^  ■   '  ■  ' 

22.  Which  of  these  two  things  would  you  usually  rather  do?    Circle  the 
Xiumber  of  the  one  you  would  rather  do: 

1.  Play  a  game  indoors.    \  ^  ^ 

2.  Watch  television. 

23.  Suppose  you  could  just  have  3  of  the  wishes  below,  which  would  you  want 
to  ccme  true?    Read  than  all,  then  put  a  "1"  in  front  of  your  biggest 
wish,  a  "2"  in  front  of  your  second  biggest  wish,  and  a  "3"  iri  front 
of  your  third  wish. 

\      I  would  like: 

A.  To  have  more  friends.  .  "  •  \ 

EL  To  be  stronger  than  I  am  now. 

C.  To  see  the  world. 

D.  T\D  get  along  better  with  my  father  and  mother. 

E.  To  be  thinner  than  I  am  now; 

F.  go  to  a  ball  game. 

G.  To.be  better  looking  than  I  am  now. 
To  have  my  father^jcd^mo'ther^  be  more  like  other  people's  p^ents. 
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^  BAILYlsf  QUESTICT^NAIRE 


I.    To  be  taller  or  shorter  than  I  ain  now. 
»!r.    To  play  a  musical  instrument. 

K.    To  get '.along  better  with  other  kids.  .  ' 

L.    To  have  a  private  plane.     ^  ' 
M.    To  have  my  father  and  mother  pay  as  much  attention  to  me  as  they 

do  to  my  brothers  and* sisters. 
N.    To  be  smarter  than  I  aiji  now. 

Which  of  these  two  things  wuld  you  usually  rather  do? 
number  of  the  one  you  would  rather  do:  . 

1.  Decide  yourself  which  games  to  play. 

2.  '"Let  others  decide  which  games  to  play^ 

Suppose  you  are  talking  to  a  friend  and  something  the  friend  says  makes 
you  unhappy.  Would  you  feel  that  this  was  your  friend's  fault?.  Circle 
the  number  in. front  of  the  answer  that  fits  you: 

1.  I  would  feel  it  was  definitely  my  friend's  fault. 

2.  I  would  feel  it  might  be  my  friend's  fault. 

3^    I  would  feel  it  probably  was  not  my  friend's  fault. 
4.1  would  feel  -it  definitely  was  not  my  friend's  fault. 

Suppose^  that  just  by  making  a  wish  you  could  change  youself  into  any 
of  the  people  below^;  Read  them  all^  then  put  a  "1"  in  front  of  the- 
person  you  would  most'  want  to  be  changed-  into,  ^a^  "2"  in  front  of  your 
j second  choice /  and  a  "3"  in  front  of  your  third  choice. 

I  wbuld  lik^  to  be  changed  into  a:  '  * 

A.  , . King 

B.  j  Cowboy  . 

C.  I  Movie^^tar 

D.  >Presiuent 

E.  prince 

F.  jDetective 

G.  .  Reporter 

H.  Inventor 

I .  Superman 
'J.  Space  Cadet 
K.  Queen 

L.  Animal  Breeder 

M.  Explorer 

N.  Princess 

0?  FBI  agent 

P.  Kjiight. 

Person  from  Mars 
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!     ^  ^         BAILYN  QUESTIONNMJ^  ,  f 

:        «   ■  ^  .... 

PART  II  ' 

1.  DO  you  think  it  is  important' to  know  if  a- person  is  good  or  bad  befc^e 

having  anything  to  do  with  them? 

1.  I  think  it  is  very  important.  ^  ' 

2.  I  don't  think  it  is  very  important. 

2.  Why  do  sarie  people  becannq  bums? 

1.  Because  they  are  natually  lazy.  ] 

2.  For  son>e  other  reason.  .  ■-'^ 

3.  Do  you  think  this  country  is  in  danger? 

1.  X  think  it  is  in  great  danger. 

2.  I  think  it  is  in  little  danger. 

3.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  great  danger. 

4.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  any  danger,  i 

4 . '    It'is  possible  to  telXby.  a  person ' s  face  whether  he  is  honegt  or  dishonest 


1.  I  think  this  is  trueX 

2.  I  think  this  is  false 


How  often'  does  something  stop  a  person  fron\  doing  the  things  he  wants  to  do 


1.  Almost  always. 

2.  Ciuite  ofteri.  ^ 
^*  3.  flNbt  usually. 

\      4.    Hardly  ever.  .  , 

6.  -  Circle  the  number  of  the  person  you  think  gets  along  better  in  this  world: 

1.  A  weak  bufc  nice  person. 

2.  A  strong  but  not  quite  so  nice  a  person. 

7.  Why  do  people  who  ccmait  crimes  do  so? 

^       1.    'Because  they  are  ha€urally  bad. 
2.    For  seme  other  reaison. 

8.  Do  you  think  there  is  danger  that  people  on  this  earth  will  be  harmed 

by  beings  from  another  planet?  , 

1^.  Yes,  quite  likely  there  is. 

2\  It  is  always  a  possibility.  —  $ 

-3.  ^4ost  likely  not. 

-  4.  No,  definitely  not.   ,  „ 
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9,    Lazy  people        all  alike  and  quite  different  frOn  people  whb  work  hard, 
•\  *" 

1,  •l  think  this  is  true. 

2.  1  think  this  is  false.  • 

ylO.    Can  most  people  be  trusted? 

1.  Almost  all\  people  can. 

2.  Quite  a  lot  of  people  can.' 

3.  Only  sane  people  can. 
.  4.  Hardly  any  people  can. 

\       ^  ^  % 

11.  Do  criminals  ever  beccmo  good? 

'i.    Somet4iiies  they  do. 
2.    No,  they  usually ^don't. 

12.  Seme  people  always  get  pushed  around.    Why  is  this?  . 

1.  Because  they  are  naturally  weak. 

2.  For^  sane  other  reason. 

13.  Do  people. live  here  who  are  really  enendes  of  this  ooimtry? 

1.  Yes,  many  do.  ' 

.    2.  Yes,  seme  do. 

3.  ^^o,  not  many  do. 

4.  No,  hardly  any  do." 

14.  People  are  either  all  good  or  all  bad. 

1.  I  think  this  is  true. 

2.  I  think  this  is  false. 

15.  Is  it  hard  for  a  perspn  to  be  what  he  wants  to  be  in  life? 

1.  It  is  very  hard. 

2.  It  is  quite  hard. 

3.  It  isn't  very  hard. 

4.  It  isn't  hard  at  all. 

16*.    Are  good  people  usually  strong? 

1.  Yes>  usually. 

2.  Not  necessarily. 

17.    Why  do  some  people  tell  lies? 

^    ^    1.    Because  they  are  naturally  dishonest. 
2.    For  some  other  rea^n. 
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BPJLYN  QUESTICM^RE 


18,  •  DO  yoir  think  sq6i^±iing  iray -destrQi^  .th^  J^rld  sopie  day?  , 

1.  Yes,  I  definitely  think  so. 

2.  I  think  it  might  happen. 

3.  Most  likely  not. 

•4.    No,  I  definitely  don't  think  so. 

^19.    There  are  only  two  types  of  people  in  the  v^rld,  the  weak  aivJ  the  strong. 

1.  I  tiiink  this  is  true.  •  '  * 

2.  I  think  this  is  false. 

20.    Can  ,a  person  usually  find  help  if  he  needs  it? 

1.  He  alnost  always  can. 

2.  t>uite  often  he  can. 

3.  He  seldon  can. 

4.  He  hardly  every' can.  .  ' 
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BEHAVIOR  RATING  SCALE 

Scxpring: 

Actual  aggressive  behavior  was  rated  by  counting  or  recording  the  number 
of  aggressive  incidents  occurring  with  peers  or  adults .    Raters  ^'^^^  instructed 
to  include  in  the  "mild"  category  behavipr  such  as  "horseplay"  or  "kidding 
around"  ,  or  that  which  did  not  have  seriou^  intent  to  harm,  to  defy,  or.  to 
provoke  serious  aggressive  responses  in  others,  or  property  damage,  etc., 
vrfiicb^-ejccurred  as  a  result  of  "accidental"  or  "playful"  behavior. 

'  •■  ■  ■  •  ^ 

Raters  were  instructed),  to  include  in  the  "strong"  category  any  behavior, 
attitudes,  q;:  property  damage  that  oouLd  be  considered  tp  have  serious  intent 
to  harm,  defy  or  provoke  (in  other  words,  assaultive,  destructi\^  defiant 
behavior  s)  <  \ 

•  ■  ■     ,  t 

Behavior  rated  as  "mild"  was  scored  as  1,  and  behavipr  rated  as  "strong" 
was  ^soored  ,as  2.  ^  Tvfo  scores  were/stained,  one  for  peers  and  one  for 
authority. 


I  i 

Content^  Analysis;  •       .  - 

A I  content  analysis  of  the  Behavior,  Rating  Scale  was  done  to  provide  a 
closer  examination  of  the  types  of  behaviors  actually  used  by  these  children. 
Three  types  of  behavioral  aggression  was  noted:    physical,  verbal  and 
attitudinal. 

Five  items  (10,  18,  19,  20  and  23)  were  incliaded  under  attitudinal 
aggressivity.'   Five  items  (1,  2,  8,,  24  and  26)  were  included  under  physical 
aggressivity.    This  category  was  further  subdivided  into  punching  (Item  1) ,  , 
shoving  (Item  2),  ahd  "other"  (Items  8,  24,  26). 
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Ten.itenis^  (3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  13,  14,  15,  16  afid  25)  were^includecf  in 
'the'  verbal  aggressivity  ^catj^goryT   In  order '  to  avoid  undue  weighting^of 
this  category,  the  numbers  of  incidents  recorded  were    halved  to  equalize 
their  iitpact  on  tha  total,  * 

The  "score"  for  the  content  analysis  of  each  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
^x>nsisted  of  actual  numbers  of  aggressive  incidents  of  'each  category 
recorded  under  each  "mild"  or^  "strong"  heading  for  peer's  or  for  authority". 


*  Items  9,  11,  12,  17,  .21  and  22  were  eliminated  as  not  being  particuparly 
relevant  to  behavioral  aggressivity. 
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BEHAVIORr  RATING  SCALE 


Nanie: 


Date: 


Birthdatej 


Rater: 


Ttoward  Peer 


Mil* 


'1.    Was  in  a  f^^tfight,  hit  or  kicked 
soTiebcxiy,  '  - 

«gi 

Pushed  or  stpved  soneone.  * 

3  .    Angry  interchange  or  verbal 
blowup  with  soneone. 

4.    Cursed  someone/  used  profanity. 

/"S.   >lade  n^ative,  critical  or  insulting 
ranarks  toward  someone. 

6.   .Expression  of* anger  or  criticism 
toward  someone  not  present. 


Strong 


Tqi/\/ard  Authority 
Mild  Strong 


1 !  Was  gnM^ling  or  genef^lly  ocnplain'ing. 


"8.    Was  rough,  careless /Dr  destroyed 
scTte  property. 

9.  Had  a  particularly '^frustrating  or 
-  unhappy  experience." 

10.  Upset  when  criticized  or  corrected. 

11.  Avoiding  people  today. 

12.  Seemed  unhappy. 

13.  Very  bossy. 

14.  Bragged  or  boasted ^a  lot. 

15.  ;Blaming  others  for  problans. 

16.  Picking  on  or  teasing  others. 

17.  Was  pickpd  on  today. 

18.  Broke  a  major  rule. 

19.  Seemed^jx)  be  trying  to  start  trouble. 

20.  Angry  or  sullen  facial  expression.  ' 
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-BEHAVIOR  RATING  SCALE 


Toward 


21/   Seesved  to  be  jealous. 

22 •    Was  especially  helpful. 

\ 

23 •    Refused  to  perform  voluntary  or 
assigned  tasks . 

24  •    Threw  object  at  soneone  or  hurt 
soneone  through  a  "prank." 

25.  Was  overly  critical  of  himself* 

26.  Pounded  his  fist  or  otherwise 

hurt  himself. 


eer 


Mild      IStrong ' 


Ttaward  Authority 
Mild  Strong 


T 
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BUSS-DURKEE  AGGRESSION  INVENTORY 

Scoring: 

The  subject  had  to  ^g^^^ss  his  agreenent  (True)  or  disagreenent 
(False)  to  statonents  grouped  under  the  following  headings: 

1)  :  Assault 

2)  Indirect  Aggression 

3)  Irritability 

4 )  Ne<^ativism 

\       5)    Fjesentinent         '  ^ 

6)  Suspicion 

7)  Verbal  Aggression 

8)  Guilt 

Thus,  eight  scored  v/ere  obtained,  each  score  representing  the  sum 
of  the  subject's  acceptance  ("True"  response)  of  the  particular 
category. 
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Narne: 


BUSS-DURKE£  AGGRESSI>pN  INyENTOBY 

Date: 


TRUE  FALSE 


1.  I  hard:}.y  ever  stride  )^ck,  even  if  soneone  hits  me  first, 

2.  I  sonetimes  spread  tales  about  boys  or  girls  L  do  not  like. 

3.  Unless  son&body  asks  me  in  a  nice  way,  I  won't  do  vrtiat 
they  want. 

4/   I  lose  my  temper  easily,  but  get  over /i^t  quickly, 
-5.    I  don't  seem  to  get  vstiat's  cordng  to  me. 

6.  I  know  that  people  italk  about  me  ,behind  my  back. 

7.  When  I  do  not  like  my  friends'  behavior,,  I  let.  them  know  it^ 

8.  The-i^ew  tiines  I  have  cheated,  I  have  felt  very^  unhappy 
afterwards . 

9.  Once  in  a  while,  I  cannot  control  my  wanting  to  hurt  others. 

10.  I  never  get  mad  enough  to  throw  things.- 

11.  ScmetiiTvss  people  bother  me  just  by  being  a3X>und. 

12.  When  someone  mak^s  a  rule  I  don't  like,  I  have  a  wi^  to 
break  it. 

13.  Other  kids  always  seem  to  get  the  breaks. 

u 

14.  I  keep  my  guard  up  with  people  vvix>  are  more  friendly  than 
I  expected. 

15.  I  often  disagree  with  people. 

\l6.  I  sometiires  have  bad  thoughts  which  make  me  feel  ashamed. 

L7.  I  cannot  think  of  any  reason  for  ever  hitting  anyone. 

IB.  When  I  am  angry  I  ^onetimes  sulk. 

19.  When  someone  is  bossy,  I  do  t^e  oppsite'of  -what  he  asks^ 

20.  I  am  annoyed  a  great  deal  more  than  people  are  aware  of. 

21.  I, don't  know  any  people  that  I  downright  hate. 

22.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who  seem  to  dislike  me  very  much. 
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TRUE      FALSE         •  .  BUSS-DURKEE  AGGRESSION  INVENTORY 
 •    23.    I  insist"  that  people  respect  my  rights. 


\    24.  People  who  goof  off  on  the  job  imist  feel  bad, 

  '    25.  If  sanfiebody  hits  me  first,  I  let  him  have  it. 

 ^     J  /  26.  Whem  I  am  mad,  I  sorietirTes  slam  doojrs.  . 

    27.  I  am  always  patient  with  others. 


'28.    Scmetimes  when  I'm  mad  at  someone,  I  will  give  him  the 
"silent  treatment." 

29..  When  I  look  back  at  seme  of,  the  things  that  have  haj^^ened 
to  me,  I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  mad. 


30. 


I  sometimes  have  the  feeling  that  others  are  laughing  at  me. 


31.    I  can't  help  getting  into  arguments  when  people  disagree 
with  me.  ^        *  . 

32.,   It  makes  me  sad  that  I  did  'not  do  mor^  for  my, parents. 

33.  s  Anyone  who*  insults  me  or  my  family  is  asking  for  a  fight. 

34.  I|  never  play  practical  jokes. 

35.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  have  somebody  make  fun  of  me. 

36.  When  people  are  bossy  I  take  my  titr^  just  to  show  them. 

37.  "  Almost  every  week  I  see  someone  I  dislike. 

38.  There  are  a  number  of  kids^ho  are  jealous  of  jne. 

39.  Even  when  I  get  mad    I  don't  use  bad  language. 

40.  I  worry  about  being  forgiven  for  my  sins. 

41.  '  People  who  always  pester  you  are  asking  for  a  punch  in  the  nose. 

42.  I  sometimes  sulk  when^  I  do  not  get  my  own  way. 

43.  If  somebody  bugs  me,  I  may  tell  him  vtet  I  think  of  him. 

44.  I  often  feel  like  I  am  ready  to  explode. 

45.  Although  I  don't  show  it,  I  get  jealous,  sometimes,  of  - 
other  kids. 

46.  I  think  one  should  never  trust  strangers. 

'  {*  •  ' 

47.  When  people  yell  at  me,  I  yell  back. 
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FALSE  BUSS-CXJRfeE  AGGRESSION  INVEISnX)Ry 

  48.  I  do  rrany  things  that  mke  me  feel  sad  afterwards. 

49.  When  I  really  lose  my  tenper,  I  can  slap,.sc3iTieone. 

50.  Since  I^was  a  little  boy,  I've  never  had  a  teiiper  tantnom. 
_    51.  When  I  get  mad  I  say  n^sty  things. 

52.  I  sofnetimes  feel  pretty  touchy  about  things. 


53.  If  I  let'  people  see  the  way  I  feel,  they  would  think  that 
I'm  a  hard  person  to  get  along  with.  .  ^ 

54.  I  wonder  what  reasons j^^pj-e  have  for  doing  ,  sonething  nice 
for  me. 

55.  I  couid  not  put  soinBDne  in  his  place,  even  if  he^needfed  it. 

56.  Failing  sornething  makes  me  feel  low. 

57.  I  get  into  fights  abDut^as  often  as  the  next  boy. 

0 

58.  I  can  rementber  being  so  angry  that  I  picked  up  the  nearest 
thing  and  broke  it. 

59.  I  often  make  threats  I.  don't  really  mean  to  carry  out^ 


60. 


I  can't  help  being  a  little  rude  to  people  I  don't  like. 


61.  At  times,  I  feel  I  am  getting  a  raw  deal. 

J,  •  " 

62.  I  used  to  think  that  mDst^ people  told  the  truth,  but  now  I 
know  differently.  ^ 

63.  I  mostly  cover  up  my  low  opinion  of  others.^ 

64.  When  I  do  wrong,  I  do  not  feel  so  good  later. 

65.  If  I  have  to  hit  soineone  to  defend  my  rights,  I  will. 

^6.    If  someone  doesn't  treat  me  right,  I  do  not  let  it  get  to  me. 

67.  I  have  no  enemies  who  really  wish  to  hurt  me.  ^  ■ 

68.  Jian  argument,  I  raise  my  voice. 

70.  ,  "1  kix3w  people  who  pushed  me  so  far  that  we  came  to  Wows 

i 

71.  ;l  do  not  let  a  lot  of  unimportant  things  bug  me.  , 

72.  I  seldom  feel  that  people  are  trying  to  bug  me  or  insult  me. 
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TRUE  FALSE 


BUSS-DURKEE  AGGRESSION  INVENTORY 


73- 
74, 


Lately,  I  have 


be^ 


kind  of  grouchy. 


I  would  rather  give  up  a  point  than  get  into^^an  ,arguinent 
aboijt  it.         '  .        *  ' 


I  scmetimes  show  I  am  ahgry  by  banging  on.  the  table. 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMEM'AL  DATA  COLLECTION  GUIDE 

Child's  Name  ^  "         -  \  ,  ^Age  

Birthdate_   '  .        Gtade   *Sey 

Reason  for  referral  ^   '  ^  ^ 


I .    Famil^^  Qackgrouiid  .  . 

""""^^  Birthdate     -Education  Qccupaition 


Father 


0 


Mother  4-. 


Stepfather 
StepnxDther^ 


Foster  Father 


Foster  Mother  /y 


Date  of  Marriage_ 


Dates  of  Separation  and/or  Divorce_ 

Religidus  Affiliations  

Ethnic  Background^  


Family  Inixxrie  -  Weekly  L/L     U/L    •  L/M  U/M 

(Estimated) 


How  Family  Wpported         (1st  6  mq^.)  F  M  ^  Fam  Mem,  Welf  Other 

(6-36  no.))  F  M  Fam  Mem  Welf  Other 

(3-5  yrs.y  F  M  Fam  Mem  Welf  Other 

\                     (^-11  yrs.)  F  M  Fam  Mem  Welf  Other 

\                    (12  yrs.'iDn)  F  M  Fam  Mem  Welf  Other 

Ordinate  Position  of  Child        of  children 

Scheipatic  Family  Tree: 


CHILD  DEVEL0PMEM7U.  DATA  COLLBCTIOSI  GUIDE 


Fuil/Half         Birthdate        Edix:ation      Occupation  * 


AaditioniL,  Foster  Placer^ts:^ 


'  ■    i»             ■  > 

 \ 

■ 

f         ■  ^ 

SurtiTiary,  of  Ci 

Epimistances  of  Separation  (s)  and  Eiac€inent( 

1  ;i 

s): 
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CHILD  bEVELOPMEWTAL  DATA  COLLECTION  GUIDE 

Parental  History  of  Hospitalization  or  Incarceration  (inpatient/prison) 

Who  (Mother  or  Farther)  :  

When:   >  ^  1_ 

Reason,  Outcxxns e;;^Oe tails :_  


Psychiatric  Outpatient  History  of  Par^ts 
Mother : .  SynptaT\s_  


Outpatient  Therapy:    Duration,  Outcome,  Details 


Father :  SynptOBS 


Outpatient  Therapy:    Duration,  Outccine,  Details 


Were  Parents  Reared  in  Institutions  or  Foster  Homes? 
Details  and  Dates 


Special  Probleins  or  Psychiatric  Historic'  of  Siblings: 

Name  Dates  Details 
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CHILD  DEVEHjOBIENTAL  DATA  COLLECTION  GUIDE 


Loss  of  Parent  Due  To: 
Death 
Divorce 
Separation 
Neglect 


Dat^ 


Special  Characteristics  of  Key  "Parenting"  (adult,  sibling  or  peer) 

Persons,  including  Teachers,  Houseparents ,  etc.,  i.e.,  mobility, 
inconsistency,  tigidity,  sadism,  enotional  instability,  alcoholism, 
etc.      '  '  , 


\ 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMEM'AL  DATA  COLLECTION  GUIDE 

'  \ — "  ~  

II >   -ParentHjiild ' Interaction  re  Discipline 


\punis 


Parental  Physical  Punishment  or  AggresslorNto  Child 
By  same  sex  parent  ^ 


By, opposite  sex  parent^ 


Sanctions/Penalties  ^^for  Child's  Aggression_ 

\ 


Child's  Identificatioh  with  Mother 
Child's  Identificatioii  with  Father 

Identification  with  Agpressor  

Parental  Use  of  Isolation  or  Banishnient_ 
By  saine  sex  parent   ; 


By  opposite  sek  parent_ 


Parental  Use  of  Deprivaij:ion 

!■ 

By  same  sex  parent  ^ 


By  opposite  sex  parent_ 
Parental  Use  of  Withdrawal 

By  same  sex  parent  


By  opposite  sex  parent 


Parental  Use  of  Verbal  Pianishment 
By  saine  sex  parent  


6y  opposite  sex  parent_ 


Sanctions/Penalties  for  Dependency  Needs 


Sanctions/Penalties  for  Inpulsivity,  Sexuality  or  Other_ 

f  ♦  ■_  

ShameHSuilt    '  "  
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chujd  developmeotal  data  collection  gljide 

Parental  Restrictions  re  "TerritoriM  Freedqn"  and  Punctuality 

Was  child  ^free  to  leavfe  front  yard?  

Was  child  free  to  leave  street? 


Was  child  free  to  leave  imnediate  neighborhood? 


Did  child  need  to  cross  into  "rough"  nei^ghborhood? 


Parental  Configuration:  x,(Birth  -  2) 

(Child  1-12)  \ 
(Adol  13-19) 


BQth 

M 

F 

Foster 

Inst. 

Both 

Foster 

]jist. 

Both 

! 

M 

F 

F6ster 

Inst. 

Dominant  Parental  Influence; 


(1st  6  mos.) 

(6-36  ITD3.) 

(3-5  yrs.) 
(6-11 *yrs.) 
(12  yrs.  on) 


Balanced 

Mat 

Pat 

Balanced 

Mat 

Balanced 

Mat 

^at 

Balanced 

Mat  . 

Pat 

Balanced 

Mat 

PaJ: 

Parental  Warmth : 
Mother 

Father 


Neg.  or  Abusive 

Indulg.    Ov-Pro€.    Reject  or  ffost. 

Neg.  or  Abusive 

Indulg*    Ov-Prot.    Reject  or  Host. 


Confused  or 
Inconsistent 

Conf  used^  or  ^ 
Inconsistent 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENTAL  DATA  COLLECTION  GUIDE 


t. 

III.    Developmental  Profile 

Genetic  or  Constitutional  

Pre-Natal^  

Birth 


Feei^ing  "^^  


DevelqpiT>ental  Milestones: 

\  Toilet  Training   ^   ^  Enuresis? 


Motility^ 

Speech  

Sleep  


Early  Socialization 


Auto-Erotic  Synptcms 


Auto-Aggressive  SyiTiptcms_ 

Care  of  Possessions  

Play  Pattern  

Sexual  History:  


Rater's  est  iirpair  in  early  psychosexual  dev:    none   mild   mod  marked 
Highest  lev  of  adol  sex  adjust:  '  Good    Fair  Poor  Inadequate 
Spec  sex  beh:    none       exhibit     voyeur  fetish  

masochist     sadist^     masturbation   ^ 

Rater's  est  deg  homo  propensity  involvement: 

none  ^sl  ight     moderate  marked 
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CHILD  DEVELOH^EWTAL  DATA  ODLLECTION  GUIDE 


Medical  History:  *  '  - 

Rate's  est  of  sub's  past  physical  health:    Excl     Good  Mod 


Poor 


Types  of  illnesses  requiring  med  nanage:    Cardiovascular  Neurolog 

Metabolic     Muscular  Skelet 


t^ratiohs  &  Age  at  Tin:>e  of: 
Number  of  Hospitalizations: 


Role  of  CNS  Infection: 
Toxins: 

Metabolic  Dis: 
Cerebrovascular : 


Gasjbrointestinal  Relspir 
Malignancy 


Unk  None  Slight  Mod  Marked 

Unk  None  .   Slight  Mod  Marked" 

Unk  None  Slight  Mod  Marked 

Unk  None  Slight  Mod  Marked' 


Role  of  CNS  Trauma:  \ 
^irth  Injury: 
Closed  Head  Injury: 
Open  Head  Injury: 
M.E.D.  Label  in  Past 


Unk 
Unk]^ 
Unk^ 
Unk. 


None  "  Slight  Mod  Marked 
Nc^ne  Slight     Mod  Marked" 


_None  Slight     Mod  Marked 

None     Slight    ^Mpd  Marked 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENTAL  DATA  CX)LLECTION  GUIDE 

 7s  


1 


Current  I.Q. 


■  \ 

EDUCATIOT:  1 

% 

Present  Graae 

Attenciarice  neoora  •  tjcci 

Good  Mod 

Poor 

'Academic  Achievennent : 

Gqpd  Ave 

Poor 

Failing 

Disciplinary  Proble^is: 

Not  Present^ 

V^Ki-ld 

Mod  Marked 

Type  of  Educ.  Program: 

^ 

Reg\iLar  •Rernedial 

Discip. 

Parental  Supervision  of 
Schoolvork 

^   Good  N!od 

Poor 

^. 

None 

■v. 

Degree  of  Aggxbssion  or  Violence 
Pripr  to  Institutionalization 

Low 

Moderate 

'High 

Child's  "Gang"  or  Groip  Activity 

Low 

Moderate 

High 

Aggressivity  or  Criminality  (M) 
in  Family  Manbers  ^(F) 
»  .iSibs) 

None 
Non^ 
None 

Minor  '  ,\ 

Minor 

Minor 

Major 
Major 
Major 

'  ;^  -  -  .  \ 

Truancy,  Licx^rrigibility  or  Special  Probllms  (habit,  conduct  or  oth^ 
'  syndrome) . 


\.-t 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMEITrAL  DATA  COLLBCTION  GUIDE 


Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  Activities: 

Rater's  est  of  time  spent  in  active  participation  in 
leisure  activities  (i-e,,  reading,  arts,  crafts,  hobbies, 
athletics) 

'High   ,     Mcxi  Low 


Rater's  est  of  time  spent  in  inactive  leisure 
activities  (i.e.,  spectator  sports^  art  and 
music  appreciat:^,  ivovies,  TV)  High 


Mod 


Pattern  of  sub's  relationship  to  others  in 


Low 


None 


None 


leisure  activities: 
Impairml^t  Due  to  Nfental  Illness:  • 
Impairment  Due  to  Physical  Illness: 


Member   "7ii^=ke^  Indescrim 
None        Slight    MDd  Marked 
None    •    Slight   Mod  Marked 


Role  and  Quality  of  Fantasy  Life: 


Pattern  of  Peer  Relationships  and  Social  Development: 


 A 


CHILD  DEVELOPMEOTAL  DATA  COLLECTION  GUIDE- 


Developnent  of  Capacity^to^late  to  Other  People; 
Ability  to  care  about  others: 

Unrelated  ejrotionality  to  others  


Intense,  dependent  attachments  to  others  

PrcmiscuDus  superficial  attachments  to  many  other s_ 


Need-fulfilling  attachments  to  others  ior  the  sole  purpose  of 
^  gratification  ^  ^  

Intensely  ambivalent  attachments  with  love/hate  affects 

an^l  dependence- independence  vacillations^  


H 

 :  57- 


Over- idealized  attachments,  "hero  worship 

Narcissistic  attachments  where  other's  sole  function 
is  to  make  him/her  feel  more  irrportant  


Give-and-take  caring  and  tender  relationships  which 
survive  mcmentary  disagreements^  


Conspir  a  tor  ial  

tita^tive  estimate  of  social-alone  ration_ 


Ability  to  nti^er^e  hostile  impulses  in  la)ght  of  concern  for  others 


Ability  to  sublimate  love  and/or  sexual  longing  into  "friendships" 


Ability  to  see  others  more  or  less  realistically,  as  opposed  to  distorting 
"  others  and  casting  th^  into  unreal  but  projected  roles  , 


V 


\ 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMEKTAL  DATA  COLLEXTTION  GUIDE 


Ego  Functions  -  Assessment 

1 

Relationship  to  Reality: 
Reality  Testing 


Adaptation  to  Reality_ 
Sense  of  Reality  


Regulation  and  Control  of  Drives: 
Tolerance  for  Anxiety 


Depression 


Frustration 


Thought  Processes  -  Perception,  Reason,  Detiect  Similarities/Differences, 
Reroanber,  Learn,  etc.  ' 


Defensive  Function  -  IncluJing  Most  Praninent  Mechanisms  of  Defense 

 2   , 


Autononous  Functions  -"^Qtility,  Intention,  Perception,  Speech, 


Language,  etc. 


 *=^>  ^  '.  

m 

Synthetic  Functions  anc^  Self-Identity 

• 

4r-  .--» 
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gHILD  DEVEtPPMEOTAL  .DATA  CO^.ECTION  GUIDE 
Ctoject  Relations   .   ^ 


\ 


IV,'    Aggression-Violenc^e  Status 


Qualitative  Level 

Feeding:    Incx)rporati^i^  or  Intake  Tixation-- 
Ba^ic  Trust'-Mistrust  1  o 


3iQn; 


Biting 


"Devouring" 


Control, ^utonorry.v  Guilt,  Shaine  fambivalence ,  expulsion-retention,  etc,) 


Stubborn 


Provocation-Teasing 


Des  true tivenes  s_ 
Sadiim 


^  Passive-Aggressi(Ve_ 


Attacking  (bitir(g  T  kicking ) 


^Phallic  ;> 


Latency*: 


Over  bearing^ 
Domineering 


Exhibitionistic_ 

Coanfpetitive 

Intrusive 


Play  Activity_ 
Curiosity  ^ 


'  Puberty  -  Adolescence 


1-1  Ccftpetition 


4rr  o 
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''V.    Patterns  of  Aggression  or  Violence 


Degree  of  Responsiveness  to  "Reality" 


Presence  or  Absence  of*  Projective  Ideation 


Goal -directed  or  t)iffuse_ 
Frequency  and  Duration 


Related  or  Not^to  Identifiable  Frustration  or  Provocation 


 ^  ^ObgiBots  of  Aggressive  Behavior: 


Use  of  Weai^ons  or  InplOTents 


■   ^ 

Exposure  to  Physical  Abiise 


Pets 

Younger  Children 
Peers     '  -  \ 
Older  Children 
Adults 
Self 

Tings,  Property 


Self-defeating  or  Sado-njasochistic  Chaiactej:  Traits' 


Play  with  Fire 
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DeveloEinental  Overvj.ew 


:2. 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENTAL  DATA  QQLLECTIC^  GUIDE 

\ 

VT ,    Television  Hafpits 
Exposure  -  Quantitative: 

Did  you  watch  television? 

Did  you  have  television  in  your  home? 

How  many  hours  per  day  on  sch[X)l  days? 


Did  you  select  programs? 


Who  selected  programs  visually? 


Were  you  required  or  forced  to  watch 
certain  programs? 


What  kind  aric3  v^en? 


(this  year)  Yes  No 

(last  year)  Yes  xNo 

(little  kid)  Yes  No 

(this  year)  ^  Yes  No 

(last  year)  *   Yes  No 

(little  kid)  Yes  No 


(this  year) 
(last  yea^) 
(little  kid) 


(this  year)  Always  Seme  Never 
(last  year)  Always  Sane  Never 
(little  kid) Always    Some  Never 


(this  year)  Y  Sibs 
(last  year)  /Y  Sibs 
(little  kid)Y  Sibs 


(this  year)  ,  Yes 
(last  year)  '  Yes 
(little  kid)  Yes 


P  Fr  Auth 
P  Fr  Auth 
P    Wml  Auth 


No 

No^ 

No^ 

\ 


Were  you  prevented  from  watching 
certain  programs? 


Wliat  kind  and  when? 


(this  year 
(last 
(little 


o 
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ERIC 


Ctontent  -  Type  Program 

Sports:  Never  Some  pften 

Boxing       

Wrestling  '     

Football  ^  '       

Basketball  .      

.  Track                                                   -   "V^^ 


Roller  Derby 
Auto  Racing 
Skiing  ^ 
Golf 
.  Tennis 
Hockey 

Variety: 

Musical  Programs: 

•    Rock  -  '■" 

Classical 
Cou  ntry 


Conedy : 

Family  Situation 
Stand-up  Type        .  y 

Ntedical  Shows: 

News  Sbows: 

IDocumentaries : 

'  Law  and  Ordert 

Police 
Lawyers 

'  War  Types: 

Westerns  :\  . 

-  Quiz: 

Soap  Operas: 

Horror:  ^ 
Science  Fiction: 


48^' 
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gilLD  DEVEIDP^lEN^fiI<^I!j)^TA  COLLECTION  GUIDE 


Cartoons: 
Movies  on  TV: 
Type-:  


List  three  favorite  shows: 


Never        Sane  Often 


(3 


ittle  kid) 


V 


Wh^?    Brief  Description: 


List  three  favorite  shows: 


— ^ 


(l^t  year) 


Why?    Brief  Description: 


List  three  favorite  show! 


Why?    Brief  Description: 


(tiiis  year) 


Reality  Testing,  Judgement  

Are  Fictional  Characters  seen 
as  Real? 


ERLC 
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ailLD  DEVELOPMENTAL  DATA  CDLLEC3TI0N  GUIDE 


Audience: 


With  whogi  did  you  watch  TV?         (a  kid) 


Did  you  discuss  television 
progranis? 


What  discussions  did  you 

have?"  (a  kid) 


Alone    Sibs    Par  .  Friends 


(last  yr)  Alone  Sibs  Par  Friends 
(this  yr)      Alone    Sibs    Par  Friends 


(a  kid)  Never  Soa:ne  Often 
(laist  yr)  Never  Sore  Often 
(this  yr)      Never    Some  Often 


(last  yr) 


(this  yr) 


Did  you  usually  like^^the 

same  programs  as  other  viewers?. 


Yes  No 


What  did  you  disagree  about? 


Did  you  even  watch  programs  you  disliked?     Yes    No  < 


Cocnnercials: 


Wnen  did  you  first  notice 
oannercials? 


Did  yo\a  feel  put  down  or 
left  out? 


Did  you  want  things  you  saw? 


Did  you  ever  get  any  of 
those  things? 


4 


(a  kid) 
(last  yr) 
(this  yr) 


(a  kid) 
(last  yr) 
(this  yr) 

(a  kid) 
(last  yr) 
(this  yr) 


(a  kid) 
(last  yr) 
(this  yr) 


None  Some  Grea't: 
None  Some  Great 
None    Some  Great 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 


Yes  NO 
Yes  No 
Yes  No 
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Effects: 

Which  programs  helped  you  most?  Sports    Crindjial  Church 

Old  Mov.   "Cartoon   Weat;,^  War 

How  did  television  change  (a  kid)   ■  

your  thoughts?  :    (last  yr)__^_^  

.(this  yr),   


r 


.Did  you  find  programs  scary?       (a  kid)    Yes    No  ; 

*(last  yr}Yes  *  No 
(this  yr)Yes  No 

What  type?   

Did  you  have  trouble  getting  them  out  of  your 'mind?  Yes  No 

Did  you  dream  about*  things  you  saw?       ^  Yes  No 

What?   ^  

Did  you  play  act  television  roles  or  plots?       '  Yes  No 

Which  ones?  "      ,  ' 

*     When?  ^   ^  f  

What  impressions  did  television  leave  with  yoii  about  - 

Television  Movies 


Love_ 
Sex 


Death 


Killings^ 
Drugs  


Doctors_ 
Lawyers 


Catholics^ 
Jews 


Teachers 
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Television 


Movies 


Cops_ 


Prisons 


Schools 

• 

Blacks 

Whites  * 

Indians 

 f — ' — 

Political  Figures 

V 

■  1 

Rich 

/Poor 

Did  you  ever  do  sonething  bad  that  you  saw  on  TV? 
Did  it  work? 


Yes  No 


Did  you  consciousli2>^steal  to  get  money  for  things 
you  saw  on  television  programs  or  cciTmercials?  . 

\  '  / 

Did  you  also  s&  movies? 

\  plays? 
Sports? 
hear  radio? 
read  books? 

see  news  programs? 
play  records? 

In  your  opinion,  did  any.  of  the  above  Mifluence  you  morer^ 
than  television? 


Which 
What  are  the 


None 

Seine 

Many 

None 

Seme 

Many 

None 

Soife 

Many 

None 

Some 

Many 

None 

Sane 

Many 

None 

Sane 

Many 

None 

Sane 

^lany 

Yes  No 


Yes  No 


things  that  have  made  you  get  into  fights? 


CHILi>  DEVELOPMENTAL  DATA  COLLECTICXSl  GUIDE 

Did  pixjgranis  ever  arouse  you  sexually?  (Adol  only)                  ;         Yes  No 

"Did  programs  ever  arouse  your  anger?  %Yes  No 

What  have  you  learned  fron  television?  . 

Information  


Morality 


Ident 1 f ication 


Socied  Instruction 


Athletic  Instruction_ 


\ 


Of  the  things  you  have  see  On  TV  In  Movie^       Ija  Real  Life 

What  was  the  scariest?       .        •  ^  * 

What  was  the  funniest? 
What  was  the  sadest?  ^ 

\^Jhat  was  the  worst?  \ 
What  was.  the  rnost  interesting? 
What  -.Was  the  ra^t  ^boring? 
What  was  the  nicest? 
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Interviewer's  Inpressions ; 

Rater's  estiJT\ate  of  degree  of  devi^t  behavior 
(with  or  without  arrests ,  etc,) 


Low     Mod  Marked 


Evidence  of  Functional  Etiological  Factors  in  Mental  Disorder: 


Intra  -familial  Pathology: 

Extra- fandlial/Cultural  &  Situational  Path: 


None  Sit  Mod  'Marked 
None    Sit     Mod  Marked 


Mental  Status  Examination: 

Attitude  to  Rater:     •  ' 

Reliability  of  Information: 

Physical  Appearance: 

Appairent  Physical  Hecdtb: 

Physical  Deformity: 

Type:  .   


Weight: 
Height 

Dress  ard  Grocming: 
•  ^    '  .  ^   Neat  and  /^ropriate: 
ukk^t:^ 
Inappropriate: 
-  SeductivGf^ 


Pos     Neut     Ambiv     Neg     Very  Neg 
Good     Fair     Poor  "  Very  Poor" 
Looks  his  age     Older  Younger 
Very  Good.    Good     Fair  Poor 
None     ^^^9j^     Moderate  Marked 

Under*-  Average  Over„  Gain  ^  Losing 
Short     Average     Tall     Very  Tall 


Sit .  Moderate 

,Slt  Moderate 

Sit  Moderate 

Sit  Moderate 


Marked. 
Marked 
Marked 
Marked^ 


 '- — r- 

Norfe^    Slight-    Moderate  -  Marked 


Motor  Behavior: 

Retardation 

HJxcitemeht 

Tics 

Posturing 

General  Attitude : ' 

Uncooperative 
^  Suspicious 
Withdrawn 
0bsequi6us 


/  — 
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Mood  and  Affect: 

Depression 

Anxiety 

Anger 

Flatness 

Inappropriate 

Speech  emd  Thought: 
Incoherence 
Irrelevance 
Circumstantial 

Contenfi^f  Thought: 
Grandiosity 
Reference 
Obsessions 
Delusions  » 

Perceptions : 

Hallucinations 

Sensor  ium: 

Orientation  Disturbance 
Memory  Disturbance 


None     Slight     Moderate  Marked 


Intelligence  Estiirtate: 
Overall  Severity  of  Illness: 
Diagnostic  Inpression:  


Superior  Bright  Avg .  Border 
None     Slight     Moderate  MarkteJ 


r 
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COMPOSITE  AGGRESSION  INVENTORY  ^ 

This  "inventory  was  composed  of  twenty-six  declarative 

statements  xx)nceming  various  aspec^S^^  aggression  with  which  the  subject 

could  indicate  his  agreement  ("Yes")  or  disagreeniient  "No")  or  reflect  his 

1 

-  ambivalence/  'conflict  or  reservations  ("Maybe").'    This  inventory- is  a 
oanpos^ite  of  the  more  reliable  test  items  Item  existing  instruments. 
These  include  a  number  of  items  fran  Sears'  work,  focusing  on  tihe  approval^ 
of  violence,    A  second  group  of  statements  from  Buss-EXarkee ' s  vvork 
concerns  the  expressed  willingness  to  use  violence.     ("Anyone  who^ insults 
me  or  Ifiy  family  is  askiilg^or  ^  fight.*)    A  third  dependent  variable 
concerned  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  violence  as  a  means  of  giving 
problems.     ("A  fight  is  th^best  way  tc.  settle  something  once  and  tot  all."), 

A  ,"Yes"  response  was  assigned,  a  weighted  value  of  3/  a  "No" 
response  a  valu4  of  1,  and  a  "Ma^^"  a  value  of  -2. 


■  \ 
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aWOSITE  AGGRESSION  INVErTTORY 

«   •  'a 

NAME       '    •  "   .^^TE  AGE_ 


Here  are  a  nurnber  6f  statements  that  may  or  may  not  be  true  ahpuL  ^ 
how  you  feel,    Please  read  each  stateinent  and  give  ^-our  own  opinion. 
Answer  each  question,  even  if  you  have,  to  guess.    If  you  agree  with\^ 
the  statenient  or  feel  that  It  is  true  about  your  feeling,  check  the 
box  under  "Yes'V  col^urnn-.    M^^u  disagree,  or  feel  if  is  not  true  • 
abouf  your  filing,  check  the  box  under  "No"  column.    There  is  also 
a  column  for  "mybe^or  "scm?tinj^"  feelings. 


YES    NO    MAY6E  '  *  ^  , 

1 .    A  boxing  or  wrestling  match  is  more  exqitingy^hen  it  rs 
a  real  grUdge  fight,  and  the  fighters  ai^e  really  made  at 
 each  other.  ^  '  .  ^ 


2.  iVSn  &i^er  kid  is'mean  to  a  younger  kid,  it  is  fright 
for  the  youncjer  kid  to  get  back  at  him  in  any  way  he  can — 
even  in  some'  sneaky  or  secret  way.  . 

3.  It  is*  natural  for  boys  to  want  to  fight.  " 


4. 


Son^time^a  real  fight  is  the  only  way  to  settle  an 
argument^ ' 


SC  I  don^^^see  anythincj  especially  wrong  about  alight  between 
two  teenage  groups;  it  is  their  bminess,  and  grownijps 
should  kee^  out  of  xt. 

6.  If  you  wapt  to  ^get  sdi^ething  in  this  world,  yC>u  have,  to 
fight  for  it. 

7.  I  hit  my^ friends  more  o&ten  than  they  hit  me. 

8.  Football  would  be  a  better  gan^  if  the  players  \jere  toughs  ' 
and  play&  real  hard .  '  _ 

9 .  Yo^i  have  to  push;  and  shove  to  ge^;  some  place .  .  .  , 

10. '  There  should  be  more  fighting  stories  on  TV.' 


11.  I  can  think  Of 'plenty  of  reasons  for  wanting  to  hit  some  kids, 

12.  Onc^in  a  while,  I  cannot  control  my  wanting  to  hurt  others. 


 13.  •  Anyone  who  iximiLta  me  or  iT^?^amily  is  asking,  for  2  fight, 


ERIC 


1^.  People  who  pester  you  arfe^^sking  to 'get  clobbered, 

15.  When"  I  really  lose  iny  tenp^,  I  can  hit  someone. 

JL6.  I  get  into  fights  abput  as  oftori  as  the-next  kid. 

/17.  If  someone  piishes  me  too  far,  we'Smme  ^to  blows* 

18.  If  sdnebody,  big  or  little,  hits  mp^^st,  then  I  striJce  back.- 

19.  If  I  have  to  hit  scmeone  to  get  whai:  J  want:  I  v/ill. 


J_  20.    If  soreone  .is  .np.t.  fair  to  me,  I  can  hit  ;j:hem. 


7" 


21.  Sonetiip&s  a  fight  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  Avhat' you  wapt. 

22.  *A  fight  is  the  best  wa^J^  to. settle  an  argument  once  and  for  all 

23.  People  look  up  to  you' if  they  are  afraid  of  ypu.  ^ 

24.  A  good  fight  makes  things  better. 

25.  If  you  have  it  in  for  some  kid,  the^best  way  to  get  even  is 
to' clobber  the  kid.  ' 

26.  If  you  are  not  getting^  ivh^t  .is  coning  to  you,  then  it  is 
fair  to  get  it  by  fightini^.-  "  .  o 


A' 
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DRAWINGS  1 


-S<X)r£hg: 

/ 

An  aggresg^ion  score  ot\  a  scale  fron  0  to  2  was  obtained  for  the 
pictures  drawn  following  TV  ex^xDsure.    A  scote  of  2  was  assigned  to  those 
pictures  which  contained  representations  of  aggressive  actions  (fighting, 
\  shouting) ,  a  pronuynentiy  displayed  weapon  (knife,  gun)  or  written  aggressive 
statements  attributed  to  the •  characters  pictured.    A  score  of  1  was  a.ssigned 
to  pictures  which  inplied^  either  conpleted  or  incipient  aggression.  Thus/ 
the  presence -of  a  policeirian,  a  jail^,  a  holstered  gun  or  an  action  or  inplement 
associated  with  aggression  in  the  film,  but  not  aggressive  in  itself 
(telephone)  were  considered  as  having' iiT$)lications  of  aggressive  intent. 
A  score  of  0  was , assigned' to  pictures  which  contained  no  aggressive  activity* 
or  implement.  ^  ^  ,  '  ^  ^ 

The  presence  of  an^tiety  was^iinf erred  frcxn  the  shading  and  scribbling 
found  in  tae  pictures.  ^Machover^  (1949)  has  citlsd  these  tWD  attributes 'of  * 
figure  drawings  as  indicatGrs  of  atnxiety.    A  sgore  6t  2  was  assigned:  to'  those 
pictures  which  scribbling  dominated  the  drawing filling. a  major  ainotnt  of 
space  and  oipscuring  the  attenpt  to  conplete  the  picture.    A  ^core  of'l 
represented  moderate  amounts  of  shading  or  scribblihg  in  relatively  iritact  . 
drawings!    A  scored  of  0  was  given  to  those  dra^vijigs  containing  neither 
appreciable  scribbling  or  shading.  ^^^^  *   *  ^ 

^  •*      "    Thus,  2  scores  ^i^e  obtained ,  pne  for  aggression  and  one  for.. anxiety . 
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PAREKT  LETTERS 


March  2,  1973 


Dea^  Parent: 

I  ^  writing  to  ask  your  cxxDperation  in  a  research  project 
which  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Development,    Bryn  Mawr 
College  is  unJ&ertakirig.with  the  School  District.    Your  school  has  been 
selected  as  the  school  appropfiate  for  this  research.    Dr.  Janet  Hoopes 
will  be  directing  the  research  and  graduate  students  will  be  assisting. 

Ivfeiy  of  you  haveAondoubtedly  heard  about  the  research  on 
television  and  aggression.    YCu  also  know  that  television  can  be  an 
important  teaching  tool  in  the  school.*  Dr.  Hoopeis  is  interested  in  ^  * 
exploring  how  a  chil^ responds  to  "m/.    Specifically  she  is  investigating 
the  relationship  between  leaj^ing  styles  in  children  and  what  they 
remonber  from  the  TV  show.    There  is  particular  interest  in  how  children 
respond  to  pro-social  elorents  in  TV.    At  the  nonent  the.  project  is 
limited  to  fourth  arid  fifth  grade  children.    A*^  miniinum  of  school'  time 
will  be  devoted  to  this  project  and  it  should  be  a  positive  expejrience 
\  for  the  child .  . 

The  researt:h  will  depend  oh  cooperation  ;;from  parents.    I  am 
inviting,  you  to  a  meeting  at  thfe  school  to  hear  more  aboiit  it  from  - 


Dr.  Hoopes. 

I 


Date:    Friday March. 9tho 
Time:    2:00  P.M.  « 
•  Place":    Schoor  auditorium ' 


•  ^  sincerely  yoftrs, 
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CHILD  STUDY  INSTITUTE 
Bjryn  Mawr  College 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


May  1,  1973 


Dear  Parent:  ,  - 

In  March  your  principal  wrotq  to  you  regarding  a  research 
project  which  I  am  directing  from  the  Depkftment  of  Education  and 
Chil^  Development.    The  School  District  and  Bryn  Maw  College  are,  " 
cooperating  on  this..    The  project  is  exploring  ^the  relationship  between 
.learning-  styles  in  children  and.  wh4t  they  rernember  from  a  T.V.  show. 
We  are  currently  working  with  your  child  on  sane  'interesting 'pictulre  - 
tasXs  and  will  be  showing  then  a  T.V.  film  in^e  ayditoritim  in  the 
^ear  futui*e.  .  * 

Part  of  the  research  concerns  a  report  from  j^ents  on  tlie'  _ 
child's  T.V..^^T§Wing  at  hone.    We  are  collecting  this  data  t;^arough  a 
questionnaire*.    For  those  of  you  vs*io  were  unable  to  ecanne  to  the  school 
in  March,'* we  are  enclosing  a  questionnaire . for  you  to  fill  out  at  heme 
^  return  to  .fas.    I  would       most  appr^iatiye  if  ycoi  would  fill  it 
out  and  return  it  bo  me  in  the  endjosed^  envelope. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  a  research  project^  fully  in  a 
'letter,  buj:  if  you  have  questions  abou:^  the  project  please  do  not 
hesitate  bo  .call  me.    Even  though  your  child's  name  is  on  the  top  of 
.the  questionnaire,  the  data  wj.ll  be  treated  ^anonymously. 

Thank  you  in  advance.  '       /        '  , 

^        ,    Sincerfely,  s  '  "  . 


'  Janet  L.'Hoppes,  Ph.D..^ 

,v  1  p   -    ,        '  '  Director  *  ^ 


PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  jHuestionn^  i  rp  is  desi^rte^  to  help  us  tmderstand  the  relations|>ip 
IBetween  T.Vl  viewing        how  children  perceive  the  world.    It  i^/t5bvious 
that  the  chil4  leams  something  fron  T.V.  but  v*iat  he  learns  add  how  he 
learns  it  are  matters  of  considerable  iinportance  to  concern^  adults*  It 
would  be  most  helpful  if  you  could  answer  the  following  cp^stions,  choosing 
and  circling  an  alternative  closest  to  what  you  feel  is  the  correct  answer. 
Your  responses  will  be  kept  confidential.    ThanK  you  for  your  cooperation,  j 


/ 


f  (Child's  name) 

Household  meinbers.  Please  indicate  ages  of  all  members  and  add  on 
to  it  if  necessary. - 

Age  "  Age 

Father    ' 

MDther   


Daughter   

Dau<|hter   * 

2.    ftqw  many  television  sets  do,  you  have\Uiat  work? 
Please  circle  oorrect  number:    0      1  \2  3*4 

'3.    Does  your  child  have  a  television  set  of  his  own?    Yes  No 

4.  How  many  hours  per' weekday,  on  the  average,  does  your  child  spend 
"  watching  TV?    C      1      2      3      4  "  6  -  \  " 

5.  How  many*> hoars  per  .weekend  ^day,  on  the  average,  does  your  child 
sp^  watching  TVf?    0      1      2  4"     5      6  -  ^ 

6^    When  is  he  likely  to  watch?    Write  approxirnata  number  of  hoXirs'  in 

the  blank  provided:  ~ 
'  ^     \  .     . '    ^  Week  days  Week  fends 

,    ^loming  or  before  school  \  "    , 


Afternoon  or  after  school 
After  6:00  p-jn. 


How  often  do  you  select  the  prcx^^^arfis  which  yourlghild'-watdies? 
Always   Frequently   Seldcar^  -  'Never  
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PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

8.    Are  there.- any  specific  programs  which  your  child  wants  to  watch 
which  he  is  not  allowed  to  see?    Yes   No 

If  yes I  please  list: 


9.    Are  there  any  programs  you  frequently  watch  with  your  child? 
Yes   No  

/ 

If  "^es,  please  name     /  a 


10.  How  many  tiines  in,  the  last  week  would  you  say  you  have  watched  a 

program  with  your'  child?    0      1      2      3      4      5      6      7      8      9  10 


11.  Vihat  are  your  child's  favorite  programs! 


12,.  What  are  the  programs  you  see  at  I^ast  once  every"^  weeks? 


'13. How  closely  does  your  child  attend  to  the  programs?. 
Intently  without  d:j.straction   Distracted 


^Closely,  little  distraction  1      Very  distracted 

14.  Doe^  your  child  move  around  physically  while  watching? 
^  Stays  very  ^till  .  ^  Moves  a  lot  


ERIC 


Moves  seme      "  Hardly  stays  still  at  all_ 

15.  Is  your  child  sometinves  keyed  up  after 'a  program?  Yes  ^  No 
Q-  '  :'  " 

•  .    ^         477  ■ 
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PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE^ 


16  •    Does  your  child  generally  do  anything  else  vMle  watchihg  TV? 
^Circle  nore  than  one  if  appropriate: 

Eat   Study,  read   Hobby  v>;ork  Talk   Play  

Other  work 


17  •  Does  your  child  have  any  favorite  TV  character s?^   Yes     y  No 
^  If  yes,  please  list:    ,  ^^^^ 


18.  Does  he  ever  incorporate  TV  characters  into  his  fantasy  play  activities? 
Never   Infrequently   Frequently   Always  

19.  Does  he  ever  pretend  that  he  is  a  television  character? 
Never  Inf requent ly^   Frequently   Always  


0.  Does  your  child  dream? 

Never  Infrequently   .        Fr*iuently   Always_ 


21.  Does  he  dream  about  characters  or  stories  seen  on  TV? 
Never  '         Infrequently  Frequently^   Always  \ 

22.  How  often  ^do^  you'  discuss  ^TV  programs  with  your  child? 
Never^^^   Infrequently   Frequently  Always  

23.  What  other  activities  does  your  child  engage  in,  like  clubs,  sports," 
music  lessons,  etc.?    l^lease  fill  in  blank  is  appropriate  space; 

*                    /  .    ^            04  ^     Week^ys  Week  Ends 

Nbming  (or ( before  school)  ^  ^  ^ 

Afternoon  (or  after  school)     

Evening  (after  dinner)    .  '  • 


24^,  How   many  minutes  at  a  time  does  ^  your  child  remain  seated  and  working  " 
intently,  on  a -worthwhile  assignment? 

0-15         15--^0         30-45         45-60  ^  '  ^ 

25.  Hpw  vividly  and  accurately  does  your  ch^l^'  retell  "experiences  such 
as  a  trip  which  you  have  been  on  with  him? 

ResTonbers  little  ;^  Remembers  most  details^_  


,Ranembers  sore  details   Main  .events  most  always  accurate^ 

Main  events  distortgd   .  Very  vivid  and  accurate^  "  - 


PROGRAM  REPbRT' 


PREFERENCE  RATING: 

'  "  ■  '  - 

Subjects  expressed  their  reaction  to  the  films  on  a  3  point 
scale.-  A  rating  of  1  indi|:ated  dislike  of  the  filiri^  a  rating 
of  2  noderate  liking,  and  a  rating  of  3  strong  liking. 


ELICITSO  FEELINGS; 

The  checklist  of  adjectives  reflected  the  subjects'  willingness 
to  admit  negative  feelings  aroused  by  the  TV  inaterial  such  as 
diffuse  exciteinent,  fear,  anger  and  sadn^^s,    A  weighted  scoring 
system  was  utilized.    Rejection  Qf  the  adjective  yielded  ar score 
of  0.    Moderate  agreennent  received  a  score  of  1.  Strong 
agreeirent  was  scored  2 .    Scores  were  sunned  to  obtain  a  'total 
score  for  adjectives.    Thus,  'three  scores  w^p  derived  from 
the  Program  Report.  *       ,  , 

RECALL: 


The  supplernentary  questions  se^ed  as  an  additional  measure  of 
\jrbalized  aggression  associated  with  (th^film.    Questions  1,  2, 
and  8  reflected  readiness  to  recall  aggressive  incidents; 
question  4  involved  approval  of  aggression;  and  ^estion  7*^ 
assessed*  the  desire  for  increased  aggression  in  the  film.  Each 
response  that  reflected  ijiterest  in  or  approval  of  aggression 
was  assign^  a  ^core  of  1.    Non -aggressive  responses  were  scored 
0.    A  total  score  for  aggression  was  obtained  ^y  sunrtdng  the 
Question  Scores. 
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PROCJRAM  REPORTS 


Name: 


Birthdate: 


Date: 


T.Ve  Program 


l,iked-  it 
very  much 


PriDgram  Report  No.  I  (PREFERENCE  RATING) 

I  •    How  much  did^^u  IjJ^  the  program 
,  you  just  watched? 


Like  it 
a  little 


Dislike 


Not  at  all 


A  little 


Very 


Program  Report  No.  II  (ELICITED  FEELINGS) 

II •    Lndicate  how  the  program  made 
you  feel  by  blacking  in  one  of 
the  three  choices  for  each  word 
listed  below. 

good 

excited 

afraid  ^ 
bored  . 
0  annoyed 


nervous 

angry 

sad 

nappy 

upset 


ERIC 
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PROGRAM  REPORTS 


Program  Report  ^Jo•  III  (RECALL*) 

!•    l-^t  was  the  best  thing  about  the  picture,  or  the  part  you  really  liked? 


2.    What  vvas  the  vvorst  thing  about  the  picture,  or  the  part  you  disliked? 


3.    Why  vv-ere  there  angry  fe^elings  or  fighting? 


4.    Should  ttie  angry  feelings  or  fighting  have  come  out,  or  not? 


r 


I 
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PROGRAM  REPORTS 


5.    Did  the  good  people  get  enough  pro'tection  against  .the  bad  people? 


\ 


6.    Could  things  that  happen  in  this  picture  happen  again  for  real? 


7.    If  you'had  your  way,  how  would  you  make  up  or  end  the  story? 


8.    Was  there  anything  "funny"  about  tliis  picture? 


^  432 
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REACTION  TEST 


•     Ideberman's  -  .WHAi:  DO  TOU  FEEL  LIKg  DOING  RIGHT  NOW? 

•  a 

( 

This  checklist  reflects  the  number  of  aggressiveness  actions  that 

1 

the  subject  expresses  interest  in  carrying  out. 


Sc&oring :       ,  ^  * 

1  A  weighted  scoring  system  was  utjized.  '  , 

jl  '         '  ^  ^ 

I    2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  are  only  items  ^vhich  pertain  to  aggression 
i   l^jQT  Al'  ALL  ^  key  numbers  ec^ual  a  value  of  1  *       »'  ' 

MAYBE  or  VERY  MUCH  of  key  numbers  equal  a  value  of'  2 
'  Scores  were  surined  to  obtain  total  score  for  aggressive  reactions 
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REACTION  TEST 


WHAT  DO  YOU  FEEL  LIKE  D^ING  RIGHT  NOW? 
NAME: 


1.  TAKE  A  V^iALK         ^  ^  " 

2.  .CALL  Sa4B»IE  A  DIRTY  NANE 

3.  GET  A  DRINK  OF  WATER  , 

4 .  HIT*  SOMBC^  WITH  A  STICK 

5.  TALK  TO  THE  BOY' NEXT  TO  ME 

6.  HOPE  SOMETHING  BAD*  HAPPENS  TO  SOMBO^ 
7  .  TELL  A  JOKE 

8.  TELL  SOMEOME  YOU  WILL  GET  EVEN  WITH  THEM 

9.  GO  TO  THE  BATHRDOVI  ,  ^ 

10.  HIT  SavlBOte  WITH'  A  ROCK 

11.  JUMP  UP  AND  DOWN  % 
-  12.  PUSH  SOMEONE 

o 

13.  LOOK  OUT  THE  WINDOW  '  r 


/ 
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SEARS  AGC5RESSI0N  SCALES 


Sears  devised  eQset^^p^^^  of  aggression  that  were  applicable 

to  children.    These  scales  were  cannposed  of  items  in  the  fonn|of  declarative 
sentences  with  which  the  child  vy^uld  express  his  agresa^nt  ("^s")  or 
disagreement  ("No") .    The  content  of  each  item  was  designed  to\express  one 
modality  of  aggression,  the  total  scherna  in  the  Sears  approach  Consisting 
of  five  modalities,  each  with  separate  scales  that  will  be  descrj 

1.  Agtyeskion  Anxijety:    This  scale  measured  feeling  of  fear,  discofe^ort 
and  dislike  of  aggreJ3:^on.    The  aggressive  stiimilus  to  the  curousal  of  such 
feelings  wa^  either  placed  in  the  person  himself  ("It's  upsetting  to  think 
sane  crack  of  rhine  might  hurt  someone.")  or  outside  the  self  ("It  makes  me 
unconfortable  to  see  two  of  my  friends  fighting.")    These  external  stinplus 
conditions  ranged  fran  personal  or  social,  as  in.  the  last  exaitple,  to 
relatively  impersonal  events  ("If  sotteone  is  hurt  in  an  accident,  I  try 

^  ■       ■  ■  .  J 

to  get  a  good  vi^.")    There  a^e  references  to  avoidance  behavior,  somatii 

i 

symptoins,  guilt,  and  expectations  of  disoomfort. 

2.  Projected  Aggression:    Thid  scale  measured  the  tendency  to  kttribute 


aggression  to  sources  outside  the  self.    The -i tans  included  a  range  of 
objects  of  hostility.    The  agents  of  aggression  ranged  from  specific  ("Big  dogs 
^e  likely       to  be  dangerous.")  to  the  very  general  ("There  are  so  many 
bad  people  that       own  town  ils  as  dangerous  to  live  in  as     real  jyfTgle . " ) 
The  agents  to  vrticm  agg^ssion  and  violence  Iwere  attributed  included  people, 
animals  and  natural  forces.  -  o 
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SEARS  AGGRESSION  SCALES 

3.  Self  Aggression:    These  itaris  referred  to  injury  or  punishment  of 

the  self,     ( "SonetiiT^es  I  think  I  deserve  more  punishment  than  I  get  for 

the  things  I  do.")  * 
*  * 

4.  Prosocial  Aggression:    Prosocial  aggression  is  aggression  used,  in  a 
socialily  approved  .way  for  ^purposes  that  are  acceptable  to  the  normal 
standards  of  the  group.    The  iteiBS  referiTed  to  law  enforcen^t,  stridtness  ^ 
of  control,  punishment  for  breaking  rules,  and  insistence  on  appropriate  \^ 

rules  about  aggression.     ("Every  club  should  have  a. set  of  definit^s  rules, 

, 

and  sOTveorie*  should  b^  chosen  to  enforce  the  rules . " ) 

5.  Antisccial  Aggression:    The  aggression  referred  to  here  are  ones 
that  ar^  rormally  unacceptable  socially  in  the  formal  pattern  of  our 
culture.    Items  included  references  to  the  positive  desirability  of  powerful 
aggressive  drives,  the  acceptability  of  ordinarily  disapproved  forms  of 
aggression,  and  to  t^e  "naturalness"  of  aggression  as  a  form  of  social 
interaction.     ("SoT^times  an  actual  fight  'is  the  only  way  to  settle  an 
argument."). 


) 


Scoring :  \  ■ 

(■'-^    Aggression  Anxiety  -  correct  response  equals  1  .  (See  Scoring  Sheet  for 

code  for  each  item. ) 

(2)    Projected  Aggression 


(3)  Self-Aggression 

(4)  Pro-Social  Aggression 

(5)  Anti-Social  Behavior 
Test  is  scored  tw  times  (X  Pre  and,,l  Post) 


same  procedure  as  above 


VmmG  ANSWER  GETS  NO  VZ\LUE 
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SEARS  AGGRESSION  SCALE  ( 


NAME  i   .  '  .  DATE 


Here  are  a  number-  of  statenfents'  that  may  or  may  not  be  4 
true  about  you.    Please  reach  each  statement  and  give  \ 
your  own  opinion.    Answer  each  question,  even  if  you  ^ 
"have  to  guess.    If  you  agree  with  the  statement  or  feel--  - 
that  it  is  true  about  you,  check  the  box  under  "Yes" 
column.    If  you  disagree,  or  feel  it  i^not  true  about 
you,  check  the' box  under  "No"  oolumn. 


YES  NO 


I.  .  It  makes  ^  unconfortable  to  see  two  of  my  friends  fighting. 

2/   If  scrneone  gets  hurt  in  an  accident,  I  usually  try  to  get  a 
good  view  of  what  happened.  \ 

3 .  ky  close  friends  trust  me  enough\  so  I  never  have  to  vender 
•what  they  think  otPme. 

4.  I  really  enjoy  reading  an  adventure  story  with  a  lot  of 
good  fights  ip  it.'         -  '  .         ^  * 

5.  When  I  am  hungry,  I  would  like  to  eat.  scmethj^  sweet  (like 
cake)  better  than  scmeth.Lng  filling  (like  a  irtiat  or  f)eanut 
butter  sandwich) .  ^  , 

6.  A  boxing  or  wrestling  macch  is  more  exciting  v^en  it's  a  real 
grudge  fight,  and  the  fighters  are  really  mad  at  each  other.  ^ 

7.  Every  club  should  have  a  set  of  definite  jrules  for  the  maribers, 
and  someone  should  be  chosen  to  enforce'  the  rules.  - 

•8.    It  upsets  me  to  think  that  scnfe  thoughtless  word  or  crack  of ' 
"mine  nlight  hurt  someone's  feelings. 

9.  There  is  a  good  chance  that  radiation  from  atonic  bcnbs  will 
kill  off  the  human  race.  ^  '  *  Nj  ' 

10.  A  good  cleanly  fought  football  game  is  about  the  best  sport 
,  .    there  is. 

II.  There  are  really  inportant  differences  between  men  and^wonen 
in  the  kinds  pf  books  they  like  to  read.  ,  .  .        ■  . 


12.  When  I  get  angry,  I  usually  feel  bad  afterward. 


13.  A  lot  of  adults  seem  to  have  it  in  for  kids,  -  and  always  are 


causing  them  trouble 

t 
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14.  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  really  to  consider ^  ^. 
'    *cxxinitting  sxiicfe^e.      ^  ^  '  J 


SEARS  AGGRESSION  SCALE 


YES  m. 


   15.    There  is  neyer^  any  excuse  to  hit  sonebody  snaller  than  you. 

    16.    I  think  it  is  iirportant  for  m^xi^of  my  a^e  to  begin 

thinking  about ^ how  to  get  ahead  in  life. 

    17.    It  makes  me, nervous  to  hear  a  gang  'of  men  getting  into  arguments 

even  wh^'I'm  not  involved. 

  18.    Big  dogs  are  likely  to  be  dangerous. 

^      .        19.    Schools  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  track  and  field  spokrts 
*  and  swimming,  and  less  to  football  and  boxing. 

 >  20.    Laws  against  fighting  ought  to  be  more  strictly  enforced.*  * 

    2],.    I  usually  feel  happier  on  the  weekends  then  I  do  during  the  week. 

    22.    SoT^^times  I  feel  that  I  have  about  as  many  enemies  as 

have  friends.  '  ■  ■&  ] 

^     23.  .  When  I  get  too  angry,  I'm ^^able  to-  get  in  trouble. 

    ^4.    A  rcr.iantic  movie  alv^ays  leaves  me  feeling  dreamy  afterward.  , 

    25.    Scanetimes  I  feel  that  there  are  so  many  bad  people  in*  the  wo£ld 

that  even  my  own  town  is  about  as  dangerous  to  live  in  as  a 
real  jungle. 

    26.    I  14^e  almost  any  kind  of  work  or  spoi^ts  at>v^ich  I  can  corpete  * 

0  .  with  someone  else  and  maybe  win.  * 

   27.    It  is  all  right  for  a  teacher  to  criticize  someone  in  front  of 

^  the  class  if  that-  person  has  broken  a  rule. 

    28.    If  I  had  a  chance  to  play  a  part'  in  a  Hollywood  movie,  I  would 

enjoy  it  very  much.        ^  '  *  ^ 

^   .    29".^  There  are  too  many  vidious  crimes  described  in  the  newspapers. 

 i   .30.    When  scmeone 'does  not  pay^ttention  to  me,  or  just  seeqps  to 

.look  right  through  me,  it  is  usually  .because^' he  is  secretly 
mad  at  me. 

    31.    A  good  *krgument  is  all  right  if  everybody  | keeps  his  tenper 

under  control. 

    32.    If  ^  older  boy  is  mean  to^  a  younger  one,  the  younger  one  has  a 

perfect  right  to  get  even  with  him  in  any  way  he  can,  even  in 
/   ^  ^  some  secret  or  sneaky  way.         ^  - 

V     /v33.    ^tairp  collecting  is, one  of  my  favorite  hobbies. 

^        A     "  _  .    '  , 

    34 .    I  hate  to  hear  people  at  a  baseball  game  yelling  "Kill"  the 

.  .      un|)ire:"  .  '   438  • 
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S^M&  AC5GRESSiaSI  SCALE  ^ 


YES  NO 


35.  I  have  to  be  careful  what  I  say  to  people,  because  they  ge^ 
inad  SQ  easily.      '    .  ' 

36.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  boys  to  want  to  ^ight  scfftietimes . 

37.  I  would  like  to  be  a  politician  as  a  career. 

38.  Sometimes  I  think  I  deserve  more  punishinent  than  I  get  for  the 
things  I  do.  - 

39.  If  a  person  has  a  quick  tenper,  you  just  have  to  expect  him  to 
blow  up    scnetimes,  and  you  shouldn't  pay  too  much  attention. 

40.  I  get  along  best  with  my  friends  when  I  am  with  just  one.  or 
two  at  a  time  instead  of  a  whole  crowS.  ^ 

41.  I  usually  don't  ^show  it  when  I>  get  angry,  but  it  leaves  me 
shaJ^ihg  inside  afterward^.* 


  42.    Farming  would  be  a  good  job  because  it  gives  you  a  chance  to 

watch  things  ^jrow.  .  , 

  43.    I  don't  think  there  is  cinybody  who  really  is  trying  to  do  me  harm. 

*  '*  • 

  44.    I  get  nervous  when  a  big  crowd  of  people  are  coming  toward  me.  ^ 

.        '45.    Teasing  kinds  of  jokes  are  always  a  littler  dangero%  because 

the  kidding  may  get  out  of  hand. 

  46.    When  a  person  has  broken  an  inportant/ rule,  he  should  definitely 

be  punished  for  it. 

  47.    Everybody  in  school  shpuld  have  a  chance  to  ar:t  in  a  play 

sometime. 

  48.    Teachers  shpuld  be  very  wcareful  never  to  let  a  class  discussion 

get  too  heated  or  too  personal. 

  49.    If  .you  treat  people  deciently,  they  nearly  always  treat  you 

that  way,  too. 

,         50.    Just  v*ien  things  are  going  best  for  me,  I  seem  to  do  something 

that  brings  down  punishment  on  me.  . 
«. 

 ^   51.    Every  boy  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  box. 

52.    I  usually  feel  pretty  happy  when  K  wake  up  in  the  morning. 

  53  *v    I  like  to  watch  a  real  man-sized  slugging  match  in  a  movie 

or  TV. 

  54.    Most  of  my  troubles  have  been  starjzed  by  other  people.  ' 

  55.    There  is  too  much  emphasis  these  days  on  coitpetitive  sports. 
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SEARS  AGGRESSION  SCALE  ,        •  ^  ' 

-  .  — ^  .  i  . 

<7     YES      I«)  -  '      ^  .  . 

    56*    Scmetimes  an  actual  fighj:  is  the  only  way  to  settle  an  argijinent. 

  2        57.    When  you  are  feeling lonesore  and  unhappy,  eating  scinething 

is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

^     58.'    Even  with  your  best  friend,  a  good  .fight  often  seems 'to  "clear 

•y^'  *       the  air  and  make  you  feel  better;. 

    59.    Sometimes  I  have  dreams  in  which  scjnebody  hurts  me. 

60.    There  have  been  tiines  when  I  was  so  angry  I  ^  felt  like 

practically  killing  myself.      ^         .       '  .  , 

  6^1.    At  school,  teachfe^s  should  never  permit  any  pushing  or  shovingy 

•among  the  children  because  someone  might  get  hurt.  A 

    62.    I  would  like  to  be^very  gopd  at  mechanical  things,'  siich  as 

fixing  automobiles  or  using  power  tools  in  a a  shop. 

Ar(5uing  nearly  always  leads  to  trouble  in  one  way  or  another. 

64.  People  seem /to  find  fault  with  me- more  than  I  deserve. 

65.  I  have  had  mor^  accidents  in  whrch.  I  v^as  injured  than  most  rnen 


my  age 


mc 


    66.    I  don't  see  anything  es]pecially  wrong  about  a  fight  between 

two  gangs  of  teen-agers;  it's  their  business,  and  gi'own^ups 
should  keep  out  of  it. 

67.    Every  boy  and  girl  should  kjjow  how  tp  dance  before  high  school  ^age 

  '  ^       68.  *  V>Jhen  seme  person  criticizes  or  scolds  me,  I  get  all  tied  up  I 

inside  and  cannot  ansv^er  back.      '  ' 

   .     69.    Sometimes  when  I  havfe  been  out  alone  at  night,  I  have  had  the 

feeling  that  scmebody  was  following  me  ^eri  though  I  could 
n^er.  prove  it.  '       ^  J 

    70.    There  is  too  much  fighting  and  arguing  shown  on  TV. 

    71.    My  friends  get  made  at  me,  more  often  that  I  get  mad  at  them.  ^ 

    72.'    When  I  am  tired  from  playing  outdoors,  t  like  to  be  alone  while  , 

.   ^  I  rest.  '   <•  ^  . 

 [    ■  ^     73.    If  a  sixth  grader  starts  a  fight,  he  should  be  punished  in  :some 

/  way,  no  matter  why  he  sl^rted  it.  ■    .  a 

    74.    It  is  really  fun  to  save^money  and  watch  your  savings  add  up. 

    75.    Football  vspuld  be  a  better  game  if  you  could  be  sure  nobody 

would  get  tough  and  mean.  ?  ' 

'  ■    ■  .    '    4^0  ^    '  _ 
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SEARS  AGGRESSIC^^  SCALE 


YES      NO       .  ' 

    76.    I  do  not  like  to  give  a  report  to  a  group  of  people,     ^  > 

    77.    It  is  all  right  to  hurt  sotBone  as  a  punishment  for  doing 

wrong,  but  that  is  absolutely  the  only  tiine  one  person  should 
ever  hurt  another.  ^ 

-'^   *     .        '    .  ; 

  ^        78.    It  makes  me  nervous  when  another  person  t^ies  to 'be  too 

friendly  with  me.  .  ' 

have  to  stand  up  for  your  rights  —  even  to  the  extent  of 
fighting       if  you  want  to  get  along  in  tfie  world.         -  / 

   80.    At  my  age,  women  Are  usually  more  interested  in  dancing  than 

men  are.  )  ^  x  "  -  . 


4' 
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Soorir^: 


SntJATIONS  TEST 


In  response  to  7  hypothetical  situations  which  focused  on 
.aggressive  entx)unters,  the  subjects  had  to  respond  "Yes" 
or  "tto"  regarding 'their  use  of  the  following  modalities 
in  each  situation: 

.1)    Mild  Aggression  >  , 

2)  Vjerbal  Aggression  -  . 

3)  Cover  t^ggression 

4)  '    Direct  Aggression     '  .  . 

5)  Severe  Aggression  .  .        ^  . 

Thus,  five  measures  were  ava:i/Lable,  reflecting  the  dif'fer'ential 

^   "  7  .  ■ 

use  of  eath  of  the  preceding  categories,  derived  by  sumnuig  up 
the  subject's  choice  of  each  category  in  the  "Yes"  column. 


r 
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■SIHJ^IONS  TEST 

« 

NAME_  ^   DATE   \  

smjATigjs        /  ^ 

Here  are  a  number  of  different  situations.    Different -actions  that  c6uld  be 
taken ''^are  listed  after  each  situation.    For  each  action  choice,  show 
whether  it  is  -sanething  you  v^uld  do  or  not  do.    You  can  do  this  by 
blackening  in  the  box  under  the  "Yes"  column  if  you  thifOo'this  choice  is 
something  you  might  do  in  the  particular  situat3.on.    If  the  choice  is 
SOTB thing  you  would  not  66,  blacken  in  the  box  under  the  "No"  column. 
Take  a^guess  if  you  are  not  sure.    Put  down  "Yes"  or  "No"  for  each  choice 
on  the  "paper-:    in  other  words,  you  might  think  of  doing  more  than  one  thing. 

1.    A  boy  (girl)  grabs  sanething  good  that  you  are  carrying  and  throws  it  in  a 
puddle.    What  would  you  do?     ^  ' 

^*  .  ^        •       ■  > 

YES      NO  ^ 

1.    Do  notte^g 


2.  Give  the  boy  (girl)  a  piece  of  your  mind 

3.  ^  Hope  sanething  bad  happens  to  him  (her) 

4.  Hit  him  (her)  with  your  fist  ^ 

5.  Hit  hiin  (heir)  with  a  rock  or  something  hard 


A  boy  (girl)  stops' you  on  the  street  and^  says  you  had  better' give  him"  (her) 
your  money.    What  would  you  do?  *  • ,  .  ' 


"    1.  Give  him  (her)  the  money,  ari^  go  a^/ay  ^ 

   ^    2.  Call  him  (her)  a  dir^  name  , 

^     .        '  3.  Hope  something  bad  happens  to'^him  (her)  y 

  4.  Have 'a  fist  fight  with  him  (her) 

5.  Hit  him  (her)  with  a  piece'^of  wood  or  something  haa^ 


3.    A  bay  (girl)  calls  your  parerits  a^diirty  natne.    Wh^Ji^uld  you  do? 


^      1.  Call  him  (her)  a  diarty  name  back 

2.  Just  ignore  him  (hei*) 
■  ^                /      3r  Clol^^  turn  4hfer)'  with  something  real  hard ' 
4.  Wish  that  he  (she)  hurts  tiimself  (herself) 
    5,  Fight  him  (her)  with  youi;  hands 

493  ' 
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.SI1UATI0NS  TEST 

t 

A  boy  (girl)  trips  you  as  you  are  walking.    What  would  you  do? 
YES      NO  ^ 

    1.    Kick  him  (her)  back 

    2.^  Pick  up  sonething  and  throw  it  at  him  (her) 

 *   *  3..  Pick  yourself  .up  ancj  jast  go  on  your  way 

    4.    Have  angry  words  over  what  he  (she)  did 

 ]    5.    Hope  scniebody  does  the  same  thing  to  him  (her) 

Onfe  of  \he  boys  (girls)  tells'  your  teachei*  that  you  cheated  on  a  test. 
What  would  you  do? 

   1.    Hope  that  scrnebody  sgueals  on  him  (her) 

  _^       2.    Think  nothing  of  it  • 

  3.    Talk  back  to  the  boy  (girl) 

 ^    4.    Slap  him  (her);^ 

ft  • 
    5.    Hit  him  (her)  with  a  boo)^  or  ruler 

A  boy  (girl)  unfairly  beat  ydu  in  a  race  or  game.  What  would  you  do? 
    1.    Just  forget  it 

  .    2.    Pick  up  anything  around  to  throw  at  him  .(her). 

    3.    Wish  that  he  (she)  runs  into  trouble 

    4.    Argue  with  him  (her)  about  what  happened 

    5.    Get  into  a  fist  fight 

A  boy  (girl)  threatens  to  tell  your  p^ents  that  you  stole  something. 
What  would  you  do?  '  '      ■.       ^  ;  ' 

    1.    Hit         (her)  with  a  rock  or  "stick 

»  0  - 

    2.    Do  rothing     ^  ^  * 

  ^         3.    Push"  him  (her)  around  with  your  hands 

.    4.    Spread  stories  about  him  (her)  to  others 

    5.    Tell  him  (her)  of f  ^  . 

^.  ■ 
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STORY  REVIEW 

NAME  J  _^  

•        •      ^  DATE 


If  you  just  finished  seeing  a  movie  that  had  some  fighting  or  people 
getting  hurt,  pretend  that  you  were  part  of  the  action.    Check  one 
thing  that  you  vould  do:  ^  * 

1)    I  would  use  the  saine  weapons  shown  in  the  movie. 

  2)    I  would  use  something,  but  not  the  same  thing  in  the  movie, 

3)    I  would  not  use  anything  at  all. 


2.  \  Imagine  that  you  were  part  of  the  movie  that  you  just  saw.    If  there  was 

fighting  in  it,  how  hard  would  you  really  hit  scxneone?    Begin  at  the  left 
sidfe-^  at  "Start"  and  draw  a  line  that  goes  to  the  right  as  far  as  you  want. 

START    •  ' 

Do-nothing        Soft  punch       Hard  punch  Clobber 

3.  Fror.  what  you  saw  of  the  bad  guy,  check  the  one  tmt  says  how  you  would  act 
if  you  could  have  your  own  way. 

^  ^        I  would  do  just  what  he  did 

I  would  do  something  like  v\Aiat  he  did 
—  • 

I  would  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  did 

 1   V 

I  wuld  be  less  likely  to  do  anything  that  he  did 


4.  Is  the  bad  guy  ;^in  this  picture  all  bad?  Check 

Yes  ' 
  No 

5.  List  anything  you  remanber  of  the  bad  g\iys. 
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6,    How  much  vrould  you  want  to  be  just  like  the  good  guy?    Begin  on  the  left 
side  at  "Start"'  an^nake  a  line  that  goes  to  the  right  sd        as  you  want. 

START  • 

Not  much         A  little         A  .lot         Just  like  Kim 

/  7.    Froni  what  you  saw  of  the  godd  guy,  check  the  one  that  says  how  ybu  would 

act  if  you  could  have -your  own  way. 

  I  would  do  just  what  he  did 

^  '  '   I  would  do  scinething  like  what  he  did  , 

^  '  I  wbuld  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  did 


I  would  be  less  likely  to  do  anything:  that  he  did 

8.  Is  the  good  guy  all  good?    Check.  " 
  Yes 

  *  No  ^^ 

9.  List  anything  you  renieinber  about  the  good  guys. 


10,    Are  there  any  people  in  this  novie  v*io  are  "in-between"  bad  and  good? 
Check.  '  •  . 

  Yes 

No  " 
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STORY  WRIiriNG 


Scoring: 


The  number  of  vords  in  the  narrative  material  obtained  rem 
subjects  after  TV  v:i.ewing  was  counted  to  o|3tain  a  measure  of  stbry  length. 
All  words  were  counted. 

The  aggressi\i^ehess  of  the  verbal  material  was  assessed  by  means 
of  a  .qount,  of  the  aggressive  ^units  found  in  the  stor^^    An  aggressive  unit 
consists  cf  one  explicitly  aggressive  action  or  of  several  explicitly 
aggressive  actions'  grouped  together  in  one  thought.    Tjiusi?  "He  hit  and 
kicked  the  man^till  he  fell  down''"' wqi^ild  represent  one  aggressive  unit. 
However,,  two  aggressive  actions  that  are  conceptually  separate  would  be 
counted  as  two  units.    For  exanple:    "Hq  hit  the  man  until  he  fell  down. 
He  kicked^him  a^  lot,  too.^"  would  be  c|)nsidered  as  2  units.    If  a  given 
aggressive  statement  was  repeated  at  ^  different -point  in  the  narrative  it 
^was  given  an  additional  unit  csount.  1 

\ 

Tvvo ^scores  {/ere  obtained;  onei  for  word  count,  and  one  for 
aggression. 
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STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  (A) 


We  want  to  ask  you  sane  questions  about  the  TV  program.    This  is  not  a. 

test,  jDut  just  to  see  what  you  think.    Check  the  answer  that  you  feel 

is  the  right  one'.    You  may  ask  for  help  if  you  do  not  understand  anything. 


1.    Were  the  people 


7 


2.    Was  what  you  saw^ 


Not  very  helpful  . 
A  little  helpful 
Quite  Helpful 
Extremely  helpful 

Not  very  violent 
A  little  violent 
(Xiite  violent 
Extremely  violent 


3.    Was  what  you  saw 


4.    VJas  what  you  saw 


Not  very  cruel 
A  little  cruel 
Quite  cruel 
Extremely  cruel 

Not  very  kind 
A  little  kind 
*  Quite  k^oid 
Extremely  kind 


5.   ,Were  the  peeple 


6.    Was  what  you  saw 


7 .    Was  what  yOif  saw 


8.    What  you  saw  was 


9.    What  you  saw  was 


Not  very  angry 
A  little  ailgry 
Quite  angry 
^tSc'er^ly  angry 

Not  very  funny 
A  little  furthy 
Quite  funny 
Extremely  'funny    .  ' 

Not  very  serious 
A  little  serious 
Quite  serious 

Extremely  serious 

■   '*  ^ 
V.  ■     .     .  . 
A  very  good  tfiuig  to  watch 

Quite  a  good  thi,ng 

Quite  a  bad  thing 

A  very  bad  thing  to  watch 

A  very  funny  thina;b:r  see 
Quite  a  funny  tliifig 
Quite  a  sad  thing  .        '  ' ' 
A  very  sad  thing  to  'see 
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STUfiENT  QUESTIOnINAIRE  (A) 


10.    Was  it 


11  •    Does  what  you  saw' 


-  A  v>ronderful  show 

'    Quite  a  good  show 

  C?uite  a  badk  show 

  A  t^rible  show 

  Mak^  you  feel       like  laughing  a  lot 

  Make  you  feel  like  laughing  a  little 

 ^  JQbtlmake  you.  feel  like  laughing 

very  much  •  ' 
  Not 'make  you  feel  like  laughing  at  all 

V  2   You  really  like  to  see 

  You  I  sometimes  like  to  see 

  You  idbn't  like  to  see  very  much 

  You  jdon't  like' to  see  at  all 

  Very  much  like  Veal  life 

  Quite  like  real  life- 

■        Not  ouite  like  real  life 

  Not  dt  all  like  real  life 

'I  ,  -    "      *  . 

Here  are  scne  things  other  students  say  about  this  kind  of  television 
program.  We  want  to  know  how  often  you  think  this 'way  -  how  often  do 
you  feel  this  way  about  this  kind  of  program? 


12.    Was  what  you  saw  a  show  like 


13.    What  you  saw  was 


14, 


a. 


b. 


c. 


T.-V.  Programs  give  me  ideas'  on  how-  to  get 
away  with  something  without  getting  cauglit.' 


I  like  to  be  like  people  on  tlie  ^program  who 
do  good  things,  just  because  tliey  want  to. 


When  the  bad  guy  gets  a  beating  he  deserves, 
I  feel  like  getting  even  with  people  vto  have 
bothered  me.  .  ^ 


I  learn  frcsn  T.V.  that  people  have  problems 
.and  they  are  not  really  as  bad  as  they  seem 
to  be. 


I  learn  fron  T.V.  how  to  do  good  things  so 
that  people  will  like  me. 


Often 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Oftfen  • 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Never  ^ 

Often 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Never 


Often 
Some£imes 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Often 

Sometimes  • 
Not  too  often 
Never 
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STUDENT  QOESTIONNAIRE  (A) 


f .  When  soneone  on  the  program  attacks  another 
person  and  isn't,  punished,  I  feel*  I  can  get 
away  with  it  too. 


g.    I  copy  the  things  I  see  people  doin^  on  these 
kinds  of  shows. 


h.    Programs  like  this  show  me  how  to  t>e  helpful 
to  people  vto  are  in  trouble. 


i.    A  program  like  this  shows  me  how  to  get.  back 
at  people  who  make  me  angry. 


15;    a.    SciTie  characters  like  those  in  this  show 
remind  me  of  people  vto  have  made  me  mad! 


b.    Seme  stories  like  this  remind  me  of  good 
things  that  have  happened  to  me. 


c.    The  people  I  see  in  this  l^ixid  of  program  are 
just  like  the  pepple  I  meet  in  real  life. 


*d.    The  characters  like  those  in  this  show  remind 
me  of  people  vto  have  made  vo^  happy.' 


Sane  stories  like  this  remind  me  of  frustrating 
tnings  that  have  happened  to  nve. 


"  16.    a.    I  am  happy  vAien  my'  favorite  star  is  winning. 


Often 
Scffrts  times 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Often 
Sometimes 
No€  too  often 
Never 

Often 
Sarrvetimes 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Often 
Sometimes 
Not  at  all  " 
Never 

Often  ' 
Soretimes 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Often 

Scmetimes  ^ 
Not  too  often 
Nev^ 

Often 
fen^tiI^es 
Not^at  all 
Never 

Ofteri;- ;  ^  ' 
'  Scmetimes.  ^ 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Often 
Scmetimes 
Not  at  all 
Nev^ 

bften 
Scxnetimes 
Not  at  all 
Never 
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STUDENT  QUESTICMIAIRE  (A) 


b.    I  get  excited  when  I  watch  programs  like  this. 


c/   I  am  so  involved  in  sane  programs  that  I  get 
carried  away  with  the  story.. 


d.    I  pay  close  attention  to  shows  like  this, 


e.    I  get  ups^t  vrfien  my  favorite  st^  is  yelled 
at  or  threatened. 


f.  I  'feel  like  things  that  happen  to  the  hero 
^      are^really  h^)pening  to  me. 


I  forget  that  characters  on  show  like  this 
are  just  actors  playing  roles. 


17.    When  I  am  watching  a  show  like  this: 

a.    Daring  the  exicting  part  1  move  closer  to 
^   ffvthe  T.V.  or  Ij^an  forward  to  better  see  what 
-  is  happening^   .        '  ^  V 


b.    I  get  all  tensed  up. 


c.    I  cover      eyes  or  look  away. 


d.    I  laugh. 


Often 
SoJtfe  times 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Oftdn 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Neyer 

Often  ^ 
Sometimes 
Not  tSo  often 
Never 

Often    .  .'^ 
'Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Never  ^ 

Often 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Often 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Never 


50'i 


Often 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Never^ 

Often 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
Never 

Often 
Sometimes 
Not  too  often 
"  Never 

Often 
'  Sometimes 
f  Not  too  often 

Never 
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STODEOT  Ql^TICMIAIRE  (A) 


I^ite  my  nails.  -    Often 


c 


18  •    Name  the  one  person  on  television  vto  you  would 
nofet  like  to  be.  * 

19.    Ple5ise  write  down  what  tirne  it  is  vrtien  you  finish- this, 
questiomaire.         .  '  ■   .  _ 


i 


i 


\  . 


a. 
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Not  tcDo  often 
Never 


r 

f.    I  janp  up  and  run  around.        '   v    Often 

'      ,  .   ^  Sonetimfes 

y  .  '  ,       Not  too  often 

•  Never 

.  r  ■  • 

g;    I  shout  or  cheer.-      ^    Often 

;  .  /  >  Sometimes 

'  .  ■  .    Not  too  often 

Never 


^  h.    I  cry  in 'a  sad  part;  -       -    Often 

  Sometimes 

\    ^    Not  too  often 

Never  ,  . 


STUDENT  QUESTICmAIRfi 


Name 


Here  are  sane  questions  about  the  filirj/^uTjufet  saw.    This  is  not.,  a  test 
and'  you  will  not  be  graded  on  it  but  we  would  like  you  to  try  to  do  the 
best  you  can.    If  you  find  any  question  tpo  hard  juht  put  down  the  answer 
you  think  is  the  best  one.    Pleafse  put  y9ur  name  at  the  top  and  circle  the 
letter  of  theyx^rrect  answer* 

tleasfe  do  not  go  back  and  change'  any 

1.  How  often  do  yobi  watch  NJod  Squad? 

a.  Most  every  week 

bi  About  every  tv^  weeks 

c.  About  every  three  weeks 

d.  About  once  a  ncnth  or  less 

2.  Have  you  seen  this  show  before? 

a,  ^  Yes  # 

b.  No 

3.  What  l^iliy  trying'^  to  do?  *      ^  J 

a.  Get  even  with' the  loan  cdrpany  < 

h.  Stay  hidden^  f ran  the  cops 

c*  Get  well  so  Jie  can  go  back  to  school 

d.  Find  his  f athear  .  '  *  • 

4.  "  The  pdwrbroker  was  the  shopkeeper  that  sold  Pete  the  watch.    What  kind 

of  man  was  He? 

a.  He  was  nice  because  he  helped  Pet^^find  Billy's  father^  ' 

b.  He  was  watching  out  for  himself,  h^  didn't  want  to  get  invalved. 

c.  He  was  on  Charlie  Weaver's  side.         ^  .  '  " 

d.  He  killed  George  Brown. 


5.    Which  part  did  you  like  best? 


a.  When  Billy  isaw  his  father's  watch. 

b.  WhemFraxik  got  hit  by  Pete. 

c.  '  When  Billy  saw 'his  father. 

d.  When  Frank  almost  fell  to  the  Irears. 


6.    Put  \Jiese  events  in  order.  .  (Put  number  one  by  the  first  one  that  happened.) 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


Pete  buys  the  watch 

Hattie  goes'" to  the  zoo  to  warn  Lewis 

Pete  didftt  tell  v^ere  Billy  was 

The  doctor  comes 

Hatfle  helps  Lewis  Clark  read 


\ 
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•  STUDENT  QUESTKa^NRIRE  (B) 


"7 


1.    What'^^s  Billy  doing  at  th^  beginning  of  the  film? 

a.  He  climbed  into  a  trash  can  to  get  out^of'the  rain. 

b.  He  was  running  from  Pete/ 

c.  He  was  njnniAg  f ron' the  cops, 

d.  He  was  running  from  a  gang  of  boys. '  -  |^ 

e.  He  was  caning  in  from  West  Virginia  on  a  bus. 

8.    The  name  o4the  i:estaurant  was  ^ 

*) 

a.    Joe's  Cafe 
^   b.    AoTve  Diner  /? 

'c.  Joe's  Diner  '  . 
d.    The  Sandwich  Shop 


9.    Billy's  father 


^.  V?as  a  murderer,  he*  killed' G^^ge    Brown.  ^  \ 

b.  Was  a  good  man  who  got  into  trouble. 

c.  Only  did  what  he  had  to." 

d.  Was  innocent.  .' 

*  p  .  •  ' 

10.  Put  these  events  in  order.    Put  nuinber  one  by  the  first  one  that  happened. 

•        a.    George  Brown  dies, 
b*    Hattie  gets  beat  up. 


Gv    Line  breaks  through  the  window. 

d.  Pete  gets  tough  with  the  restaurarit^  owner. 

e.  Pete  gets  beat  up. 


11.  Hattie 


a.  Was  a  good  ,voTian  vfro  wanted  to  help  Lewis  Clark. 

b.  Was  a  ^ liar  because  she  lied  to  Petq^about  Lewis.. 

c.  Was  as  bad  as  good. 

d.  Was  bad  because  she  didn't  help  Pete  find  Lewis. 


12 .    Mien  Frank  came  into  the  ^  bam  at  tJie  zoo 

a.  Frank^hot  Lewis  , '  ^ 

b.  ^^..Lewis  stabbed  Frank  in  the  arm. 

c.  Line  surprised  Frank  from  the  rear. 

d.  Frank  got  scared  and  ran. 


13^  What  is  the  moral  of  the  story? 

a.  Borrowing  is  a  bad  habit. 

b.  ^  Don't  let  anyone  bug  your  office. 

c.  Police  are  sometimes  helpful. 

d.  You  can't 'hide  from  people. 
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STUDENT  QUESTIOmiRE  (B) 


f 


14.  Billy  was  in  a  trash  can  in  the /beginning.    What  ccAor  was*  it? 

a.  Black  '  '  •  ' 

b.  "Blue  .  J  ^ 

c.  Green  , 

d.  White 

15.  After  Line  pulled  Frank  out  of  danger  from  |alling  down  to  the  bears,. 
Pete  hit  Frank.    What  do  you  think  about  this? 

a.  Pete  was  just  getting  even,  I  would  have  cjone  the  -saime  thic^. 

b.  No  one  should^ver  hit  anyone  else.  •  V  • 

c.  Pete  shouldn't  have  hit  him.    Two  wrongs  don't  neke  a  right. 

d.  Pete  didn'r  need  to  hit  him  that  bardT 

16.  When  Line  went  into  the  Loan  Offiee  the  first  time 

.'.\       ,  "  ,  :         -  ^ 

a.    He/dropped  his  peneil  .on  purpose. 
'  b.  y  He  pieked  yp  a  peneil  that  ^s  on  tiie  floor  that  he  accidentally  -  ^ 
/^dropped.  • '^  > 

cf    He  drqpped  his  peneil  to  cover  up.  plantijig  the  recorder. 
<a.  ^  He  plugged  in  a  light  cord.  ^ 

17.  When  Frank  was  about  to  fall  to  ^tlie  bears  tine  inade^  him  confess. 

What  do  you  think  about  this?  /  '     .  *  * 

a.  Line ^ was  just  scaring  him  a  little.  ,  • 

b.  This  was  a  good  tirne  to  get  Mm' to  talk.        ^  ,  ^ 

It  ^wasn't  fair,  Frank  woiild  hcive  confessed  v*iether  he  did  it  or  not.^ 
•  d.    Line  should  have  let  him  fall.  ' 

18.  The  first  anirials  the  camera  showed  in  the  zoo  were  .      n  > 


a.    Seals  ^'                        *  '  . 

^    b.    Bears ^  .  '           ^  '  ^  ' 

e.    Giraffe      .  . 

^d.  '  Zebras      '  -  .  ' 

e.  *  Elephants  '         ^                  -  '  * 

'  ■        .         -    -  '  ■  ^ 

19.  Who  would  you  like  tx)  be  like? 

a.  >The  i^staurant:  owner  , 

b.  Ha1:tie  .  ♦ 
^     e.    Frank  ^ 

d.    The  pawn  shop  man,       ^  ^  '  / 

20.  Whiek  of  the  following  is  the  thene  or  central  idea  in  the  story? 

a.  People  who  lend  money  are  satie times  crooks.  ' 

b.  ^t's  hard  to  make  a  living  in  the  city. 

c.  The  man  that  workdsnin  the  zoo  is  in^tr^uble. 

d.  The  heroes  help  a  boy  find  his  father*.  -  o 
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studen't  questionnaire  (B) 


21 .    List"  the  characters  that  you  think  are  iitportant'.«  .  Please  put  thori 
in  order  fron  good  to  bad.     (Ybu  don't  need  to  fill  all  the  s^(6es.) 


*  /•  Good 


5» 


1(» 


Bad 


22.    In     sentence  or        tell  what^you  think  was  the  nost  i^rpo3rtant  part.. 


0 


23.^Ne^ite  the  names. of  the  products  ^vertised  in  this  show. 
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TP^.FVISION  AROUSAIy  QUESTIONNA33RE 


AGE 


are  interested  in  your  ideas  about  this  program.    Circle  the  answer 
you  feei  is  the  right  one.    You  my  ask  fqr  help  if  you  do  ^not  understand 
g- 


1.    Were  the  people 


Not  helpful 

little  helpful 
Very  helpful 


2.    Wcis  vrtiat  you  saw 


3.    W^s  vrtiat  you  saw 


4.    Was  v*iat  you  saw 


, 5,    Were  the 


6.    Was  what  you  saw 


7.    Was  what  you  saw 


8.-  Was  v*iat  you  saw 


^-    It. is 


Very  kind 
^k^t  angry 


Not  \l|[^olent* 
Aii^/ttle  violent 
violent 


cxuel  ' 
little  cruel 
fery  cruel 

t  kind 
A  little  kind 


A  little  angry  , 
Very  angry 

Not  funny  *      "  " 

A  little  funny 
Very  funny 

_Not  seric5tis'  ^ 
*  A  little  serioias 
Very  serious 

Ndt  exciting  . 

\  A  little  exciting 

\     Very  exciting 

J  ^Perfectly  alright  for  people  to_  

Ise  this  way       ^  ^ 

___S^e|jpt  alright 

Not^^right  for  people  to  be^this  way 

\ 
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TELEVISION  APgjSAL  QUESTIONNMRE  . 


10.    Was  what  you  saw 


_Ajvery  good  thing  to  do 


A '^pretty  good  thing  to  do 
Not  a  good  thing  to  do 


/, 


11 J    It  is 


12.    What  you  saw  was 


13  .    What  you  saw  was 


14.    Was  it 


15.    Does  vrtiat  you  saw 


16.    Was-^vdiat  you  saw  a  show  like 


8      Very  nice  for  people  to  act  Like  this 


Pretty  nice 
1tot  nic^ 


A  very  good. 


ig  to  wa 


_A  pret^  good/thing  to 
a  gop4^ 


Not 


to  wa 


J\  yery  funny  thing  to  se^ 
[a  pr^tY  funny  thing*  ^ 
Not  funny 


_A  vender  ful  show 
_A  pretty  good  show 
_^t  a  good  show 

_Make  you  feel  like'  laugh:mg  a  lot 
Make  you  feel  Tike  lapghi^g  ^  little 
"Not  something  to  laugh  al^ut  / 


_You  really  like  to  see 
JiTou  sometimes  like  to  see 
You  don't, like  to  see 


17.    What  you  saw  v'as 


18.^  Is  this  a  show  you 
parents  ^about? 


19.    Would. your  parents 
show? 


_Very.much  like  real  life 
JPretlw  much  like  real  life 
_Not  liRe  real  ^fe 


would  talk  to  your 
/es 


like  this 


_Probably 
_Probably  not 
No 


Jes 

_Probably 
_Probably  not 
No 
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^     »   .  TELEVISION  Ari, 


JTODE  QUESTIO^INAIRE 


NAME  '  '  AGE 


*    We  would  like  ^  know  v\*iat  TV  programs  mean  to  you.    Here  are.  sane  statenents 
with  three  different  ways  of  showing  how  one  can  ^eel  about  each  statement, 
/circle  the  answer  that  oomes  closest^  to  showing  how  ^you  feel. 


^/  1.    TV  programs  give  me  ideas  on  how  to  get  away  with 
sonething  without  getting  caught. 

2.  I  want  to  be  like  people  on  the  program  who  do 
good  things  just  because,  they  want  to. 

3.  I  copy  the  things  I  see  people  doing  on  these 
kinds  of  shows. 


4.  When  the  bad  gioy  gets  a  beating  he  deserves,  I 
feel  like  getting  even  with  people  who  have 

.  bothered  me. 

-  ~  \  ■  ** 

5.  I  learn  fron  TV  that  people,  have  problems  and 
they  are  not  really  as  bad  as  they  seem-*^o  be. 


JDften 
Scmetiraes 


Never 


JDften  ^ 
Sonetiraes 


Never 


JDften 
j;Scmetimes 
Never 


JDften 

Sometiines .  ) 


Never 


JDften 
Scmetimes 


Never 


6.    The  pedple  I  see  in  TV  programs  are  just  like 
the  people  I  meet  in  real  life. 


JDften 
_Some  times 
[N^ver 


7.  When  someone  on  the  program  attacks  another 
person  and  isn't  punished,^  I  feel  I  can  get 

away  with  it  too. 

>  *  "" 

8.  I  learn  fron  TV  hew  to  do  good  things  so  that 
people  will  like  me. 


9.    I;jget  excited  when  I  watch  TV  programs 


10.  TV  programs  show  me  how  to  get  back  at  people 
when  makQ  me  angry. 


JDften 
"sometimes 


Never 


JDften 
Scmetimes 


Never 


JDften 
jBometimes 
Never 


JDften 
"Sometiines 


Never 


TV  programs  show  me  how  to  be  helpfiiL  to  people 
v4x>  are  in  trotible. 


JDften 

"scmetimes 

"Never 
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A. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


lELEVISiaJ  ATTnUDE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I  api  so  involved  in  sane  programs .  that  I 
cai¥  get  carried  away  with  the  story. 

Sane  characters  like  those  in  TV  shows  remind 
roe  of  people  who  havQ\ifade  me  mad. 


r 


Sane  . TV  ,,stX5ries  remind  me  of  goojd  things 
that  have ^happened; to  me. 


I  get  upset  v/hen  my  favorite  star  is  yelled  at 
or  threatened. 


Seme  TV  stories  reinind.  me  of  frustrating 
things  that  have  happened  to  me.  •  / 


The/charaeters  like  those'  in  TV  shows  remind 
me  of  people  whp  have  made  me  happy*. 


I  feel  like  things  that  happen  to  the^hero 
are  really  happening  to  me. 


I  find  myself  thinking  that  you  pan  learn 
'scnvething  from  hpw  bad  grays  do  things  on  TV; 


20.    I  am  happy  vrtien.my  favorites  star  is  winn^g. 


21, 


I  forget*  that  characters  on*  TV  shows  are 
just  actors  playing  roles.  ' 


jOffe^en 
-;Scinetimes 
Never 


Often 


.  Sometimes 


Never 


jOften 
'sometimes 


Never 


_Often 
Sometimes 


Never 


Often 


Sometimes 
Nev^ 


Often 


Sometimes 


Never 


,  Often. 

Sometjjnes  ^ 


Never 


\^  Often 
'  .Sometimes 


Never 


jDften 
Sometimes 


Never 


_Often 
Sometimes 
Never 


\ 
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PRDOBCT  I  TEST  FIU4S 


Minijnal  Violence 

^     That  Girl 
'   Brady^  Bunch 
Playing  Nun 
Rxxn  222  ' 

Ndnny  and  the  Professor 


/  Modeiratj^  Violence 

»  Wiil  Sonnett  (Natural  Way) 
Will  Sonnett  (The  Favor) 
Rat  Patrol  (Truce  Road) 
Will  Sonnett  (The  Hero) 
Will  Sonnett  (A  Grave) 


Maximal  Violence 

•  * 
F^ony  Squad  (Deadly  Junkman). 
Felbny  Squad  (Let  Him  Die) 
Felony  Squad  (The  Love  Victim) 
Ocxnbat  (Entombed) 
F.B.I. 
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YOUTHFUL  OFFENDER  INTERVIEW  AND  DATA  COLLBCTIOSI  GUIDE 


•Television  Viewing,  Anti-Social  Developnent,  ar^  Violent  Behavior 


Respondent's  NaiTe:_j  

DATE:_  Sex: 

Usual  Address: 


Ihst.  No:' 


Age: 


DOB 


1 - 


POB^ 


Last  Ocxxipation: 


>5> 


Marital  Status:    Single     Mar     Rariar     Sep/Div     Wid  Unk 


Religiofi:    Prot     Cath    ^Jewish     Musliifi     Other     Bapt  None 
—  —  ^  •  _  ,  _ 

Ethnic:    White  _piack  P/R  .  .  Spanish     Oriental     Other  ' 


Current  Legal  Status! 
Charges :     <  ^  ■ 


Date  of  Crime: 


Date  of  Arrest: 
Date  of  Trial : 


Plea:    Guilty  Not  Guilty  Insanity  

Verdict:    Guilty     Not  Guilty  ^Insanit:y_ 

Sentence 


PreT^     PreS^  Sent 


^Date  of  Birth 
^Place  of  Birth 
^Pretrial 
^Presentence 


OFFENDER  INTERVIEW  AND  DATA-  COlliBCTiaSI  GUIDE 


Criiniri^  Recx)rd  -  Juvipnile; 

Total  Arrests:   .  GQnvictions : 

Years  in  institutions:  Hemes 


Vears  on  Probation:  

Pattern  of  Offenses: 

Crimes  Against  Persons 

primesi -Against  Property 

Sex  Ctimes 

Dnags 

Weapons  Offenses 
Truant 

Incorrigibility 
Miscellaneous^ 


Correctional 


Arrests 


Convictions 


Criminal  Record  -  Adult: 


Total  Arrests: 


Convictions : 


Years  in  institutions : 

Ye^s,  on  Probation;   

Pattern  of  Offenses: 

Crijues  Against  Pers6ns 
Crimes  Against  Property 
^  Sex  Crimes 
Drugs 

Weapons  Offenses 
Miscellaheous 


1^ 


Arrests-  Convictions 

— -  ■  — ^  ■ 


YOUTHFUL  OFFENDER  INTERVIEW  AND  DATA  OOLLEOTIOM  GUIDE 

>  — '  !   ■  — :  


Automofcile  Driving  ax)d.  aggression     .  r 

Patterns  of  aggression   ^ 

in  childhood 


in  adolescence_ 
pugnacity  


Need  to  deferd  self 


Aggressive  Persons  in  home:  Sibs 


Conscious  Identification  with  aggressors 

Reactions  to  insiolt  or  challenge_  

Erotization  of  Violence ;  Sadism  

Bpdily  fears   .   ' 


Parents 


Fantasies  of  Powej; 


Fascination  with  Weapons 


Self  assessment  of  personal  prowess 


Ability  to  disengage  from  argument  or  confrontation_ 


Develogniental  Influences: 
Parental  Configuration: 


Oricjinate  Position  of  Respondent 


Dominant  Parental  Influence 


'How  Family  Supported 


^  (Child  l-12),:ioth  M  F  Foster  Inst 
(Adol,  13-19)  Both  M  F  Foster  Inst 
(AdkLt  20-    )  Both   M   F  ^Foster  Inst 


of 


children 


_brothers 
sisters 


(Child) 

(Adol) 

(Adult) 


Balanced  Mat  Pat 
Balanced  lyiat  Pa^: 
Balanced     Mat  Pat 


(Child)  F  .  M  "  Fam  Mot  Jj&tf  Oth 
(Adol)  F  M  Fam  Mem  Welf .  Oth 
(Adiolt)    F   M  .  FanN]viem  Welf^Dtfi 
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YOUTHFUL  OFFENDER  INTERVIEW  AND  DATA  COLLECTi™  GUIDE 


Family  Inocme  -  Weekly 
Parental  Warmth  -  Mother 
Parental  Warmth  -  Father 
.Degree  o£  Criminality  in  Env. 

Subjects  Gang  Activity 

&> 

Criminality  in  Family  Members 

f»  ■ 

Education: 


\ 


(Child)  "     '•low   Moderate  High 

(Mol)  low   Moderate  High 

(Mult )  Low   Moderate  High 

(Child)  Low   Neut    Reject  Host 

(Adol)  Low   Neijt    Reject  Host 

(Adult)  Low   Neut    Reject  Host 

•  (Child)  Low   Neut    Reject  Host 

(Adol)  Low   Neut    Reject  Host 

^  (Adult)  Low   Neut  •  IRe ject  Host 

-.(Child)  Low   Moderate  High 

(Adol )  Low   Moderate  High 

(Adiilt)  Low   Moderate  High 

(Child)  .  *    Low   Moderate  High 

(Adol)  Low   Moderate  High^ 

(Adult)  Low   Moderate  High 

(Q^ld )  None    Minor   r>la  j  or 

(Adoll'  None    Minor  Major 

(Adult)!;^  None   Minor   Major  \^ 


Good     Mod  Poor 


Highest  Grade  Ccnpleted 
Attendance  Record:  ^cT 
Acj^adesnic  Achievements:  Good 

Disciplinary  Problmes:   'Not  Present  

Type  of  educ.  program:  ColPrep '  Voc 
Parental  Supervision: 


Average  Poor  

Mild  Moderate 


Chronic  Truant^ 
Failing  • 


Good    I  Mod  Poor 


Remedial 
None 


Marked 
Discip 


Employment : 


Number  of  jobs  held^^  

Description  of  Prevailing  Job : 
Salary  earned  (per  yekx) 
History  of  unenployment 


Average  length  of  time  ]obs.held:  

Pre  cause  of  term:    Other  job  oppor, 
Future  Plans:  \[mp  stat  via  train 
Ret  to  same  stat     No  Elan 


Why; 


Cloves  Fibred  Quit  Inear 
Inp  stat  .via  other  means 


Other 


J^propr lateness  of  Future  Plans; 
Inapp/nob  conm  with  ability 


App    . Below  Potential 


\ 
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YOUTHFUL  OFFENDER  INTERVIEW  AND  DATA  COLLBCTI(»I  GUIDE 


/ 


Military  Status; 

Current  Status:    No  hist&ry  I-Y  IV-F 

Active  Inactive 

Branch:  Lt  of  Serv   

Type  of  Discharge:    Hone  ,  Gen     Med     Undesirable  Dishonorable 

Marital  Status:  . 


I-A   ^  Etc  

Highest  rate 


At  disc 


Status : '  Single  Married  CoaniTon-Law 
Number  of  previous  marr iage/cotiton-law : 

Nuniber  of  children  bom:  

How  children  sup:  Both  M 
With  whoirf  child  live :  Both' 


^Separated  Divorced 


Other  Fam  Mem 


M 


 Welf 

Other  Fam  Mero  Well" 
Hi^h  " 


Rater's  est  deg  of  sub's  assunption  responsibility: 
If  married:  '  -  *  ' 


Inst,   • 

_Inst,   ^ 

Sonne    '  Npne 


"^Tiegree  of  Coipatability:    ^  ^ 
*  Degr^  of  Verbal  Abusiveness: 
Degree  of  Physical  Abusiveness: 

Sexual  History: 


Low  Moderate  ItLgh 
Low  MDderate  Kigh 
Low     Moderate  ,  High 


Pater's  est  iinpair  in  eiarly  psychosexual  dev:    None    Mild  Mod 
Highest  lev  of  adol  sex  adjust:    Good    Fair    Poor.  Inadequate 
Highest  lev  of  adult  sex  adjtist:    Good    Fair    Poor  Inadequate 

Spec  other  abnorm  sex  beh:    None/    Exhibit     Voyeur  Fetish  

Hasochis 


Marked 


Nbnfe  Slight_ 
Varies 


 Sadistic  Transvest  

Rater's  est  of  deg  of  bono- involveinent: 

Pole  -  Coj^isensual :    Pass/Fem ,  Dcaninant    

Forc^:    Aggressor^  Victim  ,  Varies  

Est  of  stab  hcno  liaisons:  Ver  Moderate  Slight  None 
Circumstance  hono  behavior :    Qn    street  J  Inst  B6th 


Moderate  Marked 


Since  when: 


Religion: 

Religious  preference  

History  of.  conversions:    

Age  of  Conyersion:  ^  ■       ^     \  I  * 

Rater's  est  of  cur  religious  involve:    D^p     Mod     Lyw     None  ^ 
Hist  of  knbwn  period  of  preocc  with  Sui^ematural  PhertN  Pres  None 


Present 


Not  Present 


/ 
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YCXJTHFUL  OFFE^DER  n/l'EKViiV/  AND  DATA  COLLECTION  GUIDE 


Subject's  Medical  Histdry.:  - 

Rater's  es't^of  sub's  past  physical  health:    Excl     Good     Nbd  f'cxtr 

Types  of  illness  requiring  med  manage:    Cardiovascuiar  Neurolog 

Metabolie     Mu^cular-Skelet  ^. 


Gastrointestinal  Respir 
Malignancy  VP 


Number  of  hospitalizations: 
Total  Duration: 


Time  since  last  hospitalization: 


Rater's  e^t  of  sub's  past  mental  health:    Excl  Good 

Nxjmber  of  previous  hospitalizations :   

Average  length  of  stay:  

Total  duration: 


Mod  Poor 


Role  of  CNS  Infection: 
Toxins: 

Metabolic 'Dis: 
Cerebrovascular : 


Unk  None  Slight  Md^  Marked 
Unk     None     Slight     IVtod  Marked" 


RdM 


of  C3^S  Trauma: 
.  Birth  Injury: 
Closed  Head  Injury: 
Open  Head  Injury: 


Unk     None     Slight  Mod^  Marked 

Unk     Nbne^     flight  Mod  Marked 

Unk     None     Slight  "  Mod  .  Marked 

Unk     None     SI  ight  Mod  Marked 

None     Slight  Mod  Marked 

None  Slight  Mod  Marked 

His^ry  of  past  injuries  inflicted  by  ottiers  requiring  medical  manage  f 

\    ,  Number' of  tirtes  Seriousness, 

of  Injury:  '  " 


Juvenile 


Mul£ 


Mod  Severe 


fasti  fights 


Eape 

l^lunt  Instruments                                                                 '  . 

Kiw-ves/Pene  Instruments 

Giih^hDts                                       ,         :  - 

Po^sdnjjig 

\ 

Drugs 

— 

\  . 

Strangulation 

— 

f 

Fire  ' 

— — ' — 

 iT 

 — 

/ 
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—7 — ■  '  ^ 

History  of  Past  Injuries  (Self^-Inflicted)  '  • 

Number,  of  Tirnes  S^iousness 
Type  of  Injury:  Juvenile      Adult    °  Sit     Mod  Severe 


A 


4 


Drugs 


Poison 


Gas   ,  /  X 

Cutting  ^  Fy 


Hanging 


Jurtping 


Firearms 


iBuming 


History  of  Injuries  Inflicted  on  Others: 

'  ^  Number/of  Tijnes  Seriousness  Place 

Type  of"  Injury:  Juvenilie^<^     Mult  Sit     Mod     Mark       Jl    Hp  St 


Fist  fights 


Rape 


Blunt  Instruments 


Knives/Pene  Instruments 


Gunshots 


Poisoning 


Drugs 


Strangulation 
Fire  ' 


\ 


YOUTHFUL  OFFENDER  IITIERVIEW  AND  DATA  COLLECTION  GUIDE 


Drug  and  Alcx)hol 
Use  pattern 


9  ' 


(D 


p. 

s 


(D 
CO 


n 

8- 


(D 
CO 
CO 


CO 


8 


Age  First  Used 


Age  Depend .  Estii 


Age  Stop  Reg.  Use 


Efeg  Spc 


None 


Mod 


Mark 


Deg  to  None 

which  Crim  —  

vrtiile  under  Sit 

influence   

.  Mod 


-  Mark 


-Deg  to        '  None 

v\*iich  crim  '  

to  support  *^lt 
habdDt  _ 

Moid- 


Mark 


Ccmtients: 


*intravenous 


ERIC 
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Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  Activities: 

VRater's  est  of  time  spent  in  active  partix:ipation 
in  leisure  activities  (i.^.,  reading,  arts, 
crafts,  hobbies,  athletics)  \  ^ 

Rater's' est  of  time  spenK  in  inactive  leisure 
activities  (i.e.,  spectator  sports,  art  anc^ 
'music  aj>preication,  movies) 

Pattern  of  sub's  relationship  to  others  in*" 
leisure ' activities : 


Ijnpainn^t^'^due  to  mental  illnefes:. 
Inpairment  due,  to  physical  illness: 


lijon^t" 
iirment 

/Assessment  of  Dangerousness*: 
To  self: 


nigh     Mo3     Low  None 


High'*'   Mod     Low  None 


Member  Alon^^'^^^'Ii^iscrim 

►  ■  / 

None'  Slight  .Mddv^  Marked 
None    Slight   Mod  "Marked  ^* 


Jto  others  -  Indiscrim: 


yone     Slight  ,  Moderatp  Marked 


Family: 


Authority  Fig. 


Ma^e  Adults; 
Fefnale  Adults: 


Male  children: 


Farale  children: 


To  property  destruction; 


To  theft  of  property: 


/ 
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* 

Ttelevision  Habits: 


Exposi^e  -  Quantitative; 


Amount  of  television  watching 
Ccninents: 


Did,  he  havp  television  in  heme? 
Cotments: 


How  many  hou^rs  fter  c3ay  on  school 
days?  Ccmnehts: 


Did  he  select  programs? 
Ccranents: 


Who  selected  programs  ustially? 
Oanments:^' 


certain  programs?  CcmnentS: 
What  kind  and  when? 


(Child) 
(Adol)  ■ 
(AdultF 

(CMld) 

(Adol) 

(Adtdty 


(Child) 
(Adol)  J 
(Adult) 


(Child) 
(Adol)  J 
(Adult) 


(Child )  Y  Sibs  P  Fr  Authority 
(Adol)  Y  Sibs  P  Fr-  Authority 
(Adultl      Y    Sibs    P    Fr  Authority 


Was  he  required  or  forced  to  watch  (Child) 

.  (Adol) 
\  (Adultr 


Was  he  prevented  frcm  watchiitj 
certain  programs?    Ccnments:  * 


(Child) 
(Adol) J 
(Adult) 


What. kind  and  wh^? 


YOUTHFUL  OFFENDER  INTERVIEW  AND  DATA  CQLlicTION  GOIDE 

r  '  • 

^      Ctontent  -  Type  Program:  -  ' 

Sports:  Never  Sane  Often 

Boxing     [  . 

Wrestling      -   

Football       

basketball  '   ^ 

Track       

Roller  Derby       

AUto  Racing       

Skiing       

Golf       

'  Tennis      '      « 

\      ^/        Hockey  '       


Variety: 

Musical  Programs: 
Rock 

Classical 
Coiantry 

Oome^y: 

4 

Family  Situation 
Stand-up  Type 

Medical  Shows: 

News  Shows: 


Documentaries ; 

^  Law  and  Order; 

Police 
■  Ijawyers 

War  Types; 

Westerns: 

Quiz: 


Soap  Operass 
Horror: 

Science  Fiction: 
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Never 


Some 


Often 


Cartoons: 


Movies: 


Type: 


List  thrtee  favorite  shows: 


(Child) 


Why?    Brief  Description : 


List  three  favorite  shows: 


(Adol) 


Why?    Brief  Description: 


List  three  favorite  shows: 


(Adult) 


Why?    Brief  Description: 


\ 
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[o/guide  A:s, 


Audience: 


With  whan  did  he  watch  television?   "  (Child)  -  Alone    Siti^  Par  Friends 

(Adol)  Alone  Sibs  Par  Friends 
(Adult)    Alone    Sibs    Par  Friends 

Did  he  discuss  television  programs?  (Child)  

|tow  often?  ,  (Adol)   ^  

(Adult)  A  , 


What  discussions  did  he  have? 


•  (Child) 


(Adol) 


(Adult) 


Did  he  usually  like  the.  same 
programs  as  other  vipers? 
Cament:  - 


What  were  the  major  differences  of  opinions? 


Did  he  voluntarily  watch  programs  he  disliked? 
<iOTivent: 


COnmercials : 


When  did  he  first  notice 
GOinnercials?  Coninent: 


(Child) 
(Add)  J 
(Adult) 


Did  he,  feel  put  down  or 
left  cnat?  Conment: 


Did  he  waf^  things  he  Sciw? 
Cortment: 


(Child) 

(Adol)  

(Adultl 


(Chil^) 

(Adol) 

(Adult!" 
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YOl/rHFUL  OFFENDER  INTEFVIEW  AND  DATA  COJ^ECTlCXi  GUIDE 


Which  program  helf^  hin\  most?    Sports    Crijniiial"  Church  Cartoonis 

/  Old  Movies   Westerns  '  War 

Did  television  qhange  his  thoughts?^   Corment  ^  ' 

hid.  he  f ix^  programs  horrifying?    Ccrment  . 

\ 

What>^type?  -  . 


Did  he  have  tbpi5)le  getting  them  out  of  his  mind? 


Conment   ^  4. 


Did  he  dream  about  things  he  saw?    l5ow  Often?_ 


What? 


Did  he  play,  act  television  roles^  or  plots?  When? 


Which  ones?_ 
When? 


Did  he  imitate .  television  characters?_ 

Which  ones?  

When?      \  ,  / 


What  iiT^aressions  did  television  „leave  with  him  about  - . 

Televiision  ^  Movies 


X 


Love 

Sex 

Death 

Killings^ 

Drugs 

Doctors 

Lawyers 
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youthful'  C3FFENDER  E^TERVIEW  AND  PATA  COIMCTIOJ  GUIDE, 


Xglsion 


Itel^sion  ;      '  •  Movies\; 


Ccos  '  ^ 

Prisons   ;  

B\adks   

Whites  ^_  

Indiaps   


Political  JFiguEes_ 

Rich   ^ 

Poor- 


Did  he  ever^ct  out  a  crime  he  saw  on  television?  When_ 
Did  it\prk?  '   


-^Did  he  consciously\aTTnit.a  criire  to  get  inoney  for  things  he  saw  on 
televisicm  programs  .oi:  cgrmercials?    Ccmnent   ^ 


Did  he  al^  s^  rpovies? 

-lOays? 
sports? 

hear  ra^.u.-  ^  l^i^^  ,  .  *«*jr  >^ 

,  .  read  books? 

read  magazi!\es? 
see  nsM^  programs? 
play  re 

In  his  opinion,  did  any  of  the  abqy^  influence  him  more  than  television? 
Which  ones?   

 -T" 

What  .factors  influencfe^  his  life  of  crime  the  mbst? 


None 

Seme 

Many 

None  ^ 

Some  * 

Many^ 

None  ' 

Man]^ 

None , 

Seme 

Many 

None  . 

Sqro 

Many 

None ' 

Sdrve 

Mai^y 

None 

Seme 

1  Many 

ISbne 

Seme 

Many 

■^^  


■ .  \ 
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Did^  programs  j5ver  arouse  liis  anger? 
What  ha^%e,  learned  frcm  television? 

-V  ^  

/ 

^cement         •      •        .'      '  ^ 

1                    '                                                                                 '  ... 

- — — 1 

1 
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YOUTHFUL  OFFENDER  INTERVIEW. AND  DATA  OOLLBCTION.  GUIDE 


Interviewer's  Impressions: 

Rater'''s  est;ijnn^te  of  d^ree  of  .deviant  behavior 
(With  or  without  arrests,  etc.) 


-Low   Moderate  :  Mar] 


Evidence  of  Functional  Etiologicial  Factors  in  Mental  Disorder: 


Intra-fandliai  Pathology: 
Extra--fanuliAVCv^tural  Pathology: 

Mental  Status  Examination: 

Attitude  to  Rater: 

Reliability  of  Information: 

Physical  Appearanbe: 

Apparent  P^sical  Health: 


Physical/  T)ef ormity : 
/Type 


Weiqht^  . 
H^ght: 

Dress  and  Groordng: 

Neat  and  J^ropriate 
Unkenpt 
lnappr(±>riate 
Seductive 


None  '  Sit  ^  Mod  Mark 
None  Sit    Mod  Mark 


Pos    Neut    Ambiv   Neg    Very  Neg 
Good  Fair    Peor   Very  Poor 
Looks  his  age    Older  Younger 
Very  Good    Good    Fair  Poor 
None    Slight   Moderate  Marked 

Under  Average  Over  Gain  Losing 
Short   Average    Tall    Very  Tall 


Sit 
Sit 
Sit 
Sit 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Marked 
Marked 
Marked 
Marked 


None     Slight     Moderate  Marked 


Mptor  Behavior:  f 

Retardation  ^ 
Excitement 
Tics  I 
Posturing 

General  Attitude: 

.  JUncxx:)per  ative 
Suspicious 
WithdraMi 
CSDsecjuious 


ERLC 
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jSlone  I P  Slight  Moderate 


Mdcx3  and  Affect: 

•   •  Depression * 
Anxiety 
Anger 
Flatness 
Inappropriate 

Speech  and  Thou^t:, 
Incoherence 
Irrelevance 
Circumstantial 

Ctontent  of  Thought: 
Grandiosity 
Reference 
Obsessions 
Delusions 

Perceptions : 

Hallucinations 


S6nsorium: 

Orientation  Disturbance 
Monory  Disturbance 

Intelligencfe  Estimate: 

a 

I 

Overall  Severity  of  Illness: 


Diagnostic  Hipres^ions: 


Superior  Bright  Average  Border 
None     Slight     Moderate  Marked 
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